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PREFACE  TO  THE  AUTHOR'S  EDITION 

Tkeke  are  two  of  mv  books  which  I  should  desire 
to  be  judged  by  a  different  standard  and  read  in 
a  different  spirit  to  the  others.  These  are  "The 
Stark  Munro  Letters  "  and  "  A  Duet" 

My  other  works  are  all  stories.  These  two  are 
not  primarily  stories,  but  studies.  The  reader  who 
Miproaches  them  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a 
definite  plot  working  toward  a  crisis  is  destined  to 
disappointment.  I  nave  been  blamed  for  not  pro- 
ducing that  which  I  had  no  wish  to  produce.  My 
scheme  was,  in  each  case,  to  break  away  from  the 
conrentions  of  fiction,  and  to  draw,  without  exag- 
geration, a  series  of  incidents  from  real  life,  select- 
mg  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  should  illustrate 
the  subject  which  I  had  chosen  tor  treatment.  In 
this  case  the  sulgect  was  the  first  fight  of  a  modern 
young  man  with  the  material  and  spiritual  difficul- 
ties which  confront  him  at  the  outset  of  liie.  There 
is  no  claim  that  his  outlook  is  either  profound  or 
original — such  an  outlook  is  rare  in  youth — but  it 
is  at  least  honest  and  frank,  and  typical,  as  I  be- 
lieve, of  his  class.  Taking  the  whole  range  of 
English  fiction,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
the  spiritual  side  of  man's  character  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  Elaborate  and  brilliant  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  draw  a  young  man 
from  the  time  of  Tom  Jones  to  those  of  Pen- 
dennis  or  of  Richard  Feveral ;  but  of  all  this  por- 
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trait  gallery  of  young  men,  how  nxany  are  there 
who  indicate  their  reFation  to  those  eternal  prob- 
lems which  are  really  the  touchstone  and  cen^e  of 
all  character?  One  learns  the  smallest  details  of 
life  and  manners,  while  we  are  left  ignorant  of  that 
which  is  the  key  both  to  the  one  and  the  other. 
It  would  be  a  gross  presumption  to  suppose  that 
this  sketch  fills  the  vacancy ;  but  at  least  it  points 
the  way  on  which  another  may  venture  with  more 
success.  But  I  repeat  that  the  object  of  the  book 
is  not  to  tell  a  story,  but  to  give  a  &ithful  lender- 
i^  of  a  modem  young  man  with  his  relations  to 

A.  CONAN  DoYi£. 
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THE  STARK  MUNRO  lETTEBS 


HouB, 

aotk  March,  1881. 

I  HAVE  missed  you  very  much  since  your  return  to 
America,  my  dear  Harold,  for  you  are  the  one  man 
to  whom  I  have  been  able  to  unreserred]y  open 
my  whole  mind-  1  don't  know  why  it  is;  for,  now 
thiat  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  nevea*  enjoyed 
very  much  of  your  confidence  in  return.  But  that 
may  be  my  &ult.  Perhaps  you  don't  find  me 
^mpathetic,  even  though  I  have  every  wish  to  be. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  find  you  intensely  so,  and 
perhaps  1  presume  too  much  upon  the  feet.  But 
no,  every  instinct  in  my  nature  tells  me  that  I 
don't  bore  you  by  my  confidences. 

Can  you  remembo'  Cullingworth  at  the  Univer- 
sity ?  You  never  were  in  the  athletic  set,  and  so  it 
is  possible  that  you  don't  Anyway  I'll  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  don't,  and  explain  it  all  from  the 
banning.  Im  sure  that  you  would  know  his 
photograph,  however,  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
the  u^est  and  queerest-looking  man  of  our  year. 

Physically  he  was  a  fine  athlete — one  of  the  fast- 
est and  rao^  determined  Rugby  forwards  that  I 
have  ever  known,  though  he  played  so  savage  a 

Sme  that  he  was  never  given  his  international  cap. 
e  was  well-grown,  five  foot  nine  perhaps,  with 
square  shoulders,  an  arching  (^est,  and  a  quick 
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jerky  way  of  walking.  He  had  a  square  stroQj^ 
head,  bristling  with  short  wiry  black  hair.  His 
taxx  was  wonderfully  ugly,  but  it  was  the  ugliness 
of  character,  which  is  as  attractive  as  beauty.  His 
jaw  and  eyebrows  were  craggy  and  rough-hewn, 
nis  nose  aggressive  and  red-shot,  his  eyes  small  and 
near  set,  light  blue  in  colour,  and  capable  of 
assuming  a  very  genial  and  also  an  exceedingly 
vindictive  expression.  A  slight  wiry  moustache 
covered  his  upper  lip,  and  his  teeth  were  yellow, 
strong,  and  overlapping.  Add  to  this  that  he 
seldom  wore  collar  or  necktie,  that  his  throat  was 
of  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  bark  of  a  Scotch 
fir,  and  that  he  had  a  voice  and  especially  a  laugh 
like  a  bull's  bellow.  Then  you  have  some  idea  (if 
you  can  piece  all  these  items  together  in  your 
mind)  of  the  outward  James  Cullingworth. 

But  the  inner  man,  after  all,  was  what  was  most 
worth  noting.  I  don't  pretend  to  know  what 
genius  is.  Carlyle's  definition  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  very  crisp  and  clear  statement  of  what  it  is 
not.  Far  from  its  being  an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains,  its  leading  characteristic,  as  far  as  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  Swerve  it,  has  been  that  it 
allows  the  possessor  of  it  to  attain  results  by  a  sort 
of  instinct  which  other  men  could  only  reach  by 
hard  work.  In  this  sense  Cullingworth  was  the 
greatest  genius  that  I  have  ever  known.  He 
never  seemed  to  work,  and  yet  he  took  the 
anatomy  prize  over  the  heads  of  all  the  ten-hour-a- 
day  men.  That  might  not  count  for  much,  for  he 
was  quite  capable  of  idling  ostentatiously  all  day 
and  then  reading  desperately  all  night;  but  start  a 
subject  of  your  own  for  him,  and  then  see  his 
originality  and  strength.    Talk  about  torpedoes 
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and  he  would  catch  up  a  pencil,  and  on  the  back  of 
an  old  envelope  fix>m  his  pocket  he  would  sketch 
out  some  novel  contrivance  for  piercing  a  ship's 
netting  and  getting  at  her  side,  which  might  no 
doubt  involve  some  technical  impossibility,  but 
which  would  at  least  be  quite  plausible  and  new. 
Then  as  he  drew,  his  bristhng  eyebrows  would  con- 
tract, his  small  eyes  would  gleam  with  excitement, 
his  lips  would  be  pressed  together,  and  he  would 
end  by  banging  on  the  paper  with  his  open  hand, 
and  shouting  in  his  exultation.  You  would  think 
that  his  one  mission  in  life  was  to  invent  torpedoes. 
But  next  instant,  if  you  were  to  express  surprise  as 
to  how  it  was  that  the  Egyptian  workmen  devated 
the  stones  to  the  ttm  of  the  pyramids,  out  would 
come  the  pencil  and  envelope,  and  he  would  pro- 
poimd  a  seneme  for  doing  that  with  equal  energy 
and  conviction.  This  ingenuity  was  joined  to  an 
extremely  sanguine  nature.  As  he  ^aced  up  and 
down  in  nis  jerky  quick-stepping  fashion  after  one 
of  these  flints  of  invention,  he  would  take  out 
patents  for  it,  receive  you  as  his  partner  in  the 
enterprise,  have  it  adopted  in  every  civilised  coun- 
try, see  all  conceivable  applications  of  it,  count 
up  his  probable  royalties,  sketch  out  the  novel 
methods  in  which  he  would  invest  his  gains,  and 
finally  retire  with  the  most  gigantic  fortune  that 
has  ever  been  amassed.  And  you  would  be  swept 
along  by  his  words,  and  would  be  carried  every 
foot  of  tne  way  with  him,  so  that  it  would  come  as 
quite  a  shock  to  you  when  you  suddenly  fell  back 
to  earth  again,  and  found  yourself  trudging  the 
city  street  a  poor  student,  with  Kirk's  Physidogy 
under  your  arm,  and  hardly  the  price  of  your 
luncheon  in  your  pocket. 
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I  read  over  what  I  have  written,  but  I  can  see 
that  I  give  you  no  real  insight  into  the  demoniac 
cleverness  of  Cullingworth.  His  views  upon  medi- 
cine were  most  revolutionary,  but  I  daxesay  that 
if  things  taifH  their  promise  I  may  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  them  in  the  sequeL  With 
his  brilliant  and  unusual  gifts,  his  fine  athletic 
record,  his  strange  way  of  dressing  (his  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head  and  his  throat  bare),  his  thunder- 
ing voice,  and  his  ugly,  powerful  face,  he  had  quite 
the  most  marked  individuality  of  any  man  that  I 
have  ever  known. 

Now,  you  will  think  me  very  prolix  about  this 
man;  but,  as  it  looks  as  if  his  life  might  become 
entwined  with  mine,  it  is  a  subject  of  immediate 
interest  to  me,  and  I  am  writing  all  this  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  my  own  half  nded  impressions, 
as  well  as  in  the  hope  of  amusing  and  interesting 
you.  So  I  must  just  give  you  one  or  two  other 
points  which  may  make  his  character  more  dear  to 
you. 

He  had  a  dash  of  the  heroic  in  hiuL  On  cme 
occa^on  he  was  placed  in  such  a  position  that  he 
must  choose  between  compromismg  a  lady,  or 
springing  out  of  a  third-floor  window.  Without  a 
moment  s  hesitation  he  hurled  himself  out  of  the 
window.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  fell  throng 
a  large  laurel  bush  on  to  a  giurden  plot,  which  was 
soft  with  rain,  and  so  escaped  with  a  shaking  and  a 
bruising.  If  I  have  to  say  anything  that  gives  a 
bad  impression  of  the  man,  put  that  upon  the  other 
side. 

He  was  fond  of  rou^  horse-play;  but  it  was 
better  to  avoid  it  with  him,  for  you  could  never 
tell  what  it  might  lead  to.     His  temper  was  notit- 
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ing  less  than  infernal.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  dis- 
secting-rooms begin  to  skylark  with  a  fellow,  and 
then  in  an  instant  the  fun  would  go  out  of  his  foce, 
his  little  eyes  would  gleam  with  miy,  and  the  two 
would  be  rolling,  worrying  each  other  like  dogs, 
below  the  table.  He  would  be  dragged  off,  pant- 
ing and  speechless  with  fiiry,  with  nis  wiry  hair 
bristling  stoaight  up  like  a  fighting  terrier's. 

This  pugnacious  side  of  his  character  would  be 
worthily  used  sometimes.  I  remember  that  an 
address  which  was  being  given  to  us  by  an  emi- 
nait  London  specialist  was  much  interrupted  by  a 
man  in  the  front  row,  who  amused  himself  by  in- 
teiiecting  remarks.  The  lecturer  appealed  to  his 
audience  at  last  "  These  interruptions  are  insuf- 
ferable, gentlemen,"  said  he ;  "  will  no  one  free  me 
fit)m  this  annoyance  ?  "  "  Hold  your  tongue — ^you, 
sir,  on  the  front  bench,"  cried  CuUingworth,  in  Ms 
bull's  bellow.  "  Perhaps  you'll  make  me,"  said  the 
fellow,  turning  a  contemptuous  face  over  his  shoul- 
der. CuUingworth  closed  his  note-book,  and  be- 
gan to  walk  down  on  the  tops  of  the  desks,  to  the 
deUj^t  of  the  three  hundred  spectators.  It  was 
fine  to  see  the  deliberate  way  in  which  he  picked 
his  way  among  the  ink  bottles.  As  he  sprang 
down  from  the  last  bench  on  to  the  floor,  his  op- 

gment  struck  him  a  smashing  blow  frill  in  the  face, 
ullingworth  got  his  bulldog  grip  on  him,  however, 
and  rushed  him  backward  out  of  the  class-room. 
What  he  did  with  him  I  don't  know,  but  there  was 
8  noise  like  the  delivery  of  a  ton  of  coals ;  and  the 
champion  of  law  and  order  returned,  with  the  sedate 
air  Ota  man  who  had  done  his  work.  One  of  his 
eyes  looked  like  an  over^ripe  damson,  but  we  gave 
him  three  cheers  as  he  made  his  way  back  to  his 
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seat  Then  we  went  on  with  the  dangers  of  Pla- 
centa Pnevia. 

He  was  not  a  man  who  drank  hard,  hut  a  little 
drink  would  have  a  very  great  effect  upon  him. 
Then  it  was  that  the  ideas  would  surge  from  his 
brain,  each  more  fantastic  and  ingenious  than  the 
last.  And  if  ever  he  did  get  beyond  the  border- 
land he  would  do  the  most  amazing  things.  Some- 
times it  was  the  fighting  instinct  that  would  pos- 
sess him,  sometimes  the  preaching,  sometimes  the 
erotic,  and  sometimes  the  comic,  or  they  might 
come  in  succession,  replacing  each  other  so  rapid- 
ly as  to  bewilder  his  companions.  Intoxication 
brought  all  kinds  of  queer  little  peculiarities  with 
it.  One  of  them  was  that  he  could  walk  or  run 
perfectly  straight,  but  that  there  ^ways  came  a 
time  when  he  unconsciously  turned  upon  his 
tracks  and  retraced  his  steps  again.  This  had  a 
strange  effect  sometimes,  as  in  the  instance  which 
I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

Very  sober  to  outward  seeming,  but  in  a  frenzy 
within,  he  went  down  to  the  station  one  night,  and, 
stooping  to  the  pigeon-hole,  he  asked  the  ticket- 
clerk,  in  the  suavest  voice,  whether  he  could  tell 
him  how  far  it  was  to  London.  The  official  put 
forward  his  face  to  reply  when  CuUineworth  drove 
his  fist  through  the  htUe  hole  with  the  force  of  a 

Eiston.  The  clerk  flew  backward^off  his  stool,  and 
is  yell  of  pain  and  indignation  brought  some  po- 
lice and  railway  men  to  nis  assistance.  They  pur- 
sued CuUingworth ;  but  he,  as  active  and  as  fit  as  a 
ffreyhound,  outraced  them  all  and  vanished  into 
uie  d^kness,  down  the  long,  straight  street.  The 
pursuers  had  stopped,  and  were  gathered  in  a  knot 
talking  the  matter  over,  when,  looking  up,  they 
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saw,  to  their  amazement,  the  man  whom  they  were 
after,  runoiag  at  the  top  of  his  speed  in  their  direc- 
tion. His  little  peculiarity  had  asserted  itself,  you 
see,  and  he  had  unconsciously  turned  in  his  flight. 
They  tripped  him  up,  flung  themselves  upon  him, 
and  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  draped 
him  to  the  police  station.  He  was  charged  before 
the  magistrate  next  morning,  but  made  such  a 
brilliant  speech  from  the  docK  in  his  own  defence 
that  he  carried  the  Court  with  him,  and  escaped 
with  a  nominal  fine.  At  his  invitation,  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  police  trooped  after  him  to  the  near- 
est hotel,  and  the  affair  ended  in  universal  whiskey- 
and-sodas. 

Well,  now,  i^  after  all  these  illustrations,  I  have 
fiuled  to  give  you  some  notion  of  the  man,  able, 
magnetic,  unscrupulous,  interesting,  many-sided, 
I  must  despair  of  ever  doing  so.  I'U  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  1  have  not  failed  ;  and  I  will  proceed  to 
tell  you,  my  most  patient  of  confidants,  something 
of  my  personal  relations  with  Cullingworth. 

When  I  first  made  a  casual  acquaintance  with 
him  he  was  a  bachelor.  At  the  end  of  a  long  vaca- 
tion, however,  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and  told 
me,  in  his  loud-voiced  volcanic  shoulder-slapping 
way,  that  he  had  just  been  married.  At  his  invita- 
tion, I  went  up  with  him  then  and  there  to  see  his 
wife  ;  and  as  we  walked  he  told  me  the  history  of 
his  vreddiug,  whicli  was  as  extraordinary  as  ev«y- 
thing  else  ne  did.  I  won't  tell  it  to  you  here,  my 
dear  Harold,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  dived  down  too 
many  side  streets  already  ;  but  it  was  a  most  bus- 
tling business,  in  which  the  locking  of  a  governess 
into  her  room  and  the  dyeing  of  Cullingworth 's  hair 
pUiyed  prominent  parts.    Aprt^pos  of  the  latter  he 
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was  never  quite  able  to  get  rid  of  its  traces ;  and 
from  this  time  forward  there  was  added  to  his  other 
peculiarities  the  fact  that  when  the  sunlight  struck 
upon  his  hair  at  certain  angles,  it  turned  it  all  irides- 
cent and  shimmering. 

Well,  I  went  up  to  his  lodgings  with  him,  and 
was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Cullingworth.  She  was  a 
timid,  sweet-faced,  grey-eyed  woman,  quiet-voiced 
and  iKentle-manner^  You  had  only  to  see  the 
way  m  which  she  looked  at  him  to  understand  that 
she  was  absolutely  under  his  control,  and  that  do 
what  he  might,  or  say  what  he  might,  it  would  ^- 
ways  be  the  best  thing  to  her.  She  could  be  ob- 
stinate, too,  in  a  gentle,  dove-like  sori;  of  way ;  but 
her  obstinacy  lay  always  in  the  direction  of  backing 
up  his  sayings  and  doings.  This,  however,  I  was 
only  to  find  out  afterwa^  ;  and  at  that,  my  first 
visit,  she  impressed  me  as  being  one  of  the  sweetest 
little  women  that  I  had  ever  met. 

They  were  living  in  the  most  singular  style,  in  a 
suite  of  four  smaU  rooms,  over  a  grocers  shop. 
There  was  a  kitchen,  a  bedroom,  a  sitting-room, 
and  a  fourth  room,  which  Cullingworth  maisted 
upon  regarding  as  a  most  unhealthy  apartment  and 
a  focus  of  disease,  though  I  am  convinced  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  the  smell  of  cheeses  from 
below  which  had  given  him  the  idea.  At  any  rate, 
with  his  usual  energy  he  had  not  only  locked  the 
room  up,  but  had  gummed  varnished  paper  over 
all  the  cracks  of  the  door,  to  prevent  the  imaginary 
contagion  from  spreading.  The  furniture  was  as 
spare  as  possible.  There  were,  I  remember,  only 
two  chairs  in  the  sitting-room ;  so  that  when  a 
guest  came  (and  I  think  I  was  the  only  one)  Cul- 
ungworth  used  to  squat  upon  a  pile  of  yearly  vol- 
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limes  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  in  the  eonm. 
1  can  see  him  now  levering  himself  up  &om  his 
lowly  seat,  and  striding  about  the  room  roaring  and 
striking  with  his  hands,  while  his  little  wife  sat 
mum  in  the  comer,  listening  to  him  with  love  and 
admiration  in  her  eyes.  What  did  we  care,  any 
one  of  the  three  of  us,  where  we  sat  or  how  we 
lived,  when  youth  throbbed  hot  in  our  veins,  and 
our  souls  were  all  aflame  with  the  possibilities  of 
life  ?  I  still  look  upon  those  Bohemian  evenings, 
in  the  bare  room  amid  the  smell  of  the  cheese,  as 
being  among  the  happiest  that  I  have  known. 

I  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  CuUingworths, 
fiM-  the  pleasure  that  I  got  was  made  the  sweeter 
by  the  pleasure  which  I  hoped  that  I  gave.  They 
knew  no  one,  and  desired  to  know  no  one ;  so  that 
socially  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  link  that  bound 
them  to  the  world.  I  even  ventured  to  interfere 
in  the  details  of  their  littie  mena^.  Cullingworth 
had  a  &d  at  the  time,  that  all  the  diseases  of  civilisa- 
tion were  due  to  the  abandonment  of  the  open-air 
Ufe  of  our  ancestors,  and  as  a  corollary  he  kept  his 
windows  open  day  and  night.  As  his  wife  was  ob- 
viously fragile,  and  yet  would  have  died  before  she 
would  have  uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  cough 
from  which  she  suffered  was  hardly  to  be  cured  so 
long  as  she  spent  her  life  in  a  draught  He  scowled 
savagely  at  me  for  my  interference ;  and  I  thought 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  (juarrel,  but  it  blew  over, 
and  he  became  more  considerate  in  the  matter  of 
ventilation. 

Our  evening  occupations  just  about  that  time 
were  of  a  most  extraordinary  character.  Vou  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  substance,  called  waxy  matter. 
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which  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  during 
the  course  of  certain  diseases.  What  this  may  be 
and  how  it  is  formed  has  been  a  cause  for  much 
bickering  among  pathologists.  CuUingworth  had 
strong  views  upon  the  subject,  holding  that  the 
waxy  mattCT  was  really  the  same  thing  as  the 
glycogen  which  is  normally  secreted  by  the  liver. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  an  idea,  and  another  to 
be  able  to  prove  it.  Above  all,  we  wanted  some 
waxy  matter  with  which  to  experiment  But  fort- 
une &voured  us  in  the  most  magical  way.  The 
Professor  of  Pathology  had  come  into  possession  of 
a  macniificent  specimen  of  the  condition.  With 
pride  he  exhibited  the  organ  to  us  in  the  class-room 
before  ordering  his  assistant  to  remove  it  to  the  ice- 
chest,  preparatory  to  its  being  used  for  microscopi- 
cal work  m  the  practical  class.  CuUingworth  saw 
his  chance,  and  acted  on  the  instant.  Slipping  out 
of  the  class-room,  he  threw  open  the  ice-cbest, 
rolled  his  ulster  round  the  dreadful  glistening  mass, 
closed  the  chest  again,  and  walked  quietly  away. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  to  this  day  the  disappearance 
of  that  waxy  liver  is  one  of  the  most  inexplicable 
mysteries  in  the  career  of  our  Professor. 

That  evening,  and  for  many  evenings  to  come, 
we  worked  upon  our  liver.  For  our  experiments  it 
was  necessary  to  subject  it  all  to  great  heat  in  an 
endeavour  to  separate  the  nitrogenous  cellular  sub- 
stance from  tne  non-nitrogenous  waxy  matter. 
With  our  limited  appliances  the  only  way  we  could 
think  of  was  to  cut  it  into  fine  pieces  and  cook  it 
in  a  frying  pan.  So  night  after  night  the  curious 
spectacle  might  have  been  seen  of  a  Deautiful  young 
woman  and  two  very  earnest  young  men  busdy  en- 
gaged in  maJcing  uiese  grim  fricassees.     Nothing 
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came  of  all  our  work;  for  though  Cullingworth 
considered  that  he  bad  absolutely  established  his 
case,  and  wrote  long  screeds  to  the  medical  papers 
upon  the  subject,  he  was  never  apt  at  statmg  his 
news  with  ms  pen,  and  he  left,  lam  sure,  a  very 
coniused  idea  on  Uie  minds  of  his  readers  as  to 
what  it  was  that  he  was  driving  at.  Again,  as  he 
was  a  mere  student  without  any  letters  after  his 
name  he  got  scant  attention,  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  gained  over  a  single  supporter. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  we  both  passed  our  exam- 
inatirais  and  became  duly  qualified  medical  men. 
The  CuUingworths  vanished  away,  and  I  heard  no 
more  of  them,  for  he  was  a  man  who  prided  him- 
self upon  never  writing  a  letter.  His  father  had 
formerly  a  very  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  the 
West  of  Scotland,  but  he  died  some  years  ago.  I 
had  a  vague  idea,  founded  upon  some  chance  re- 
mark of  his,  that  Cullingworth  had  gone  to  see 
whether  the  &mily  name  might  still  stand  him  in 
good  stead  there.  As  tor  me  I  b^^an,  as  you  will 
remember  that  I  explained  in  my  l^t,  by  acting  as 
assistant  in  my  father's  practice.  You  know,  how- 
ever, that  at  its  best  it  is  not  worth  more  than  £500 
a  year,  with  no  room  for  expansion.  This  is  not 
lar^  enough  to  keep  two  of  us  at  work.  Then, 
again,  there  are  times  when  I  can  see  that  mv  re- 
ligious opinions  annoy  the  old  man.  On  the  whole, 
and  for  every  reason,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
better  if  I  were  out  of  this.  I  applied  for  several 
steamship  lines,  and  for  at  least  a  dozen  house 
suif^nsnips ;  but  there  is  as  much  competition 
for  a  miserable  post  with  a  hundred  a  year  as  if  it 
were  the  Viceroyship  of  India  As  a  rule,  I  simply 
get  my  testimonials  returned  without  any  comment. 
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which  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  teaches  a  man  hu- 
mility. Of  course,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  live  with 
the  mater,  and  my  little  brother  Paul  is  a  regular 
trump.  I  am  teaching  him  boxing ;  and  you  should 
see  him  put  his  tiny  hsts  up,  and  counter  with  his 
right  He  got  me  under  the  jaw  this  evening,  and 
1  had  to  ask  for  poached  eggs  for  supper. 

And  all  this  brings  me  up  to  the  present  time 
and  the  latest  news.  It  is  that  I  had  a  telegram 
from  Cullingworth  this  morning  —  after  nine 
months'  silence.  It  was  dated  fit>m  Avonmouth, 
the  town  where  I  had  suspected  that  he  had  settled, 
and  it  said  simply,  "  Come  at  once.  I  have  urgent 
need  of  you.  Cullingworth."  Of  course,  I  shall 
go  fay  the  first  train  to-morrow.  It  may  mean 
anything  or  nothing.  In  my  heart  of  hearts  I  hope 
that  old  CuUingworth  sees  an  opening  for  me  either 
as  his  partner  or  in  some  other  way.  I  always  be- 
lieved that  he  would  turn  up  trumps,  and  make 
my  fortune  as  well  as  his  own.  He  Knows  that  if 
I  am  not  very  quick  or  brilliant  I  am  fairly  steady 
and  rehable.  So  that's  what  I've  been  working  up 
to  all  along,  Harold,  that  to-morrow  I  go  to  join 
Cullingworth,  and  that  it  looks  as  if  there  was  to 
be  an  opening  for  me  at  last.  I  gave  you  a  sketch 
of  him  and  his  ways,  so  that  you  maytakeaninter^ 
est  in  the  development  of  my  fortune,  which  you 
could  not  do  if  you  did  not  know  something  of  the 
man  who  is  holding  out  his  hand  to  me. 

Yesterday  was  my  birthday,  and  I  was  two  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  For  two  and  twenty  ;^ears 
have  I  swung  artfund  the  sun.  And  in  all  serious- 
ness, without  a  touch  of  levity,  and  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  at  the 
present  moment  the  very  vaguest  idea  as  to  whence 
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I  have  come  from,  whither  I  am  going,  or  what  I 
am  here  for.  It  is  not  for  want  of  mquiry,  or  from 
indifference.  I  have  mastered  the  principles  of 
several  relimons.  They  have  all  shocked  me  by  the 
violence  which  I  should  have  to  do  to  my  reason 
to  accept  the  dogmas  of  any  one  of  them.  Their 
ethics  are  usually  excellent.  So  are  the  ethics  of  the 
common  law  of  England.  But  the  scheme  of  cre- 
ation upon  which  those  ethics  are  built  1  Well,  it 
really  is  to  me  the  most  astonishing  thing  that  I 
have  seen  in  my  short  earthly  pilgnmage,  that  so 
many  able  men,  deep  philosophers,  astute  lawyers, 
and  clear-headed  men  of  the  world  should  accept 
such  an  explanation  of  the  &cts  of  life.  In  the  £ace 
of  their  apparent  concurrence  my  own  poor  Uttle 
opinion  would  not  dare  to  do  more  than  lurk  at  the 
luck  of  my  soul,  were  it  not  that  I  take  courage 
when  I  reflect  that  the  equally  eminent  lawyers 
and  philosophers  of  Rome  and  Greece  were  all 
agreed  that  Jupiter  had  numerous  wives  and  was 
fond  of  a  glass  of  good  wine. 

Mind,  my  dear  Harold,  I  do  not  wish  to  run 
down  your  view  or  that  of  any  other  man.  We 
who  cUim  toleration  should  be  the  first  to  extend 
it  to  others.  I  am  only  indicating  my  own  posi- 
tion, as  I  have  often  done  before.  And  I  Imow 
your  reply  so  well.  Can't  I  hear  your  grave  voice 
saying  *'  Have  fejth  I "  Your  conscience  allows 
you  to.  Well,  mine  won't  allow  me.  I  see  so 
clearly  that  &ith  is  not  a  virtue,  but  a  vice.  It  is 
a  goat  which  has  been  herded  with  the  sheep.  If 
a  man  deliberately  shut  his  physical  eyes  and  re- 
fused to  use  them,  you  would  be  as  quick  as  any 
one  in  seeing  that  it  was  immoral  and  a  treason  to 
Nature.    And  yet  you  would  counsel  a  man  to 
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Aut  that  for  more  precious  gift,  the  reason,  and  to 
refuse  to  use  it  in  the  most  intimate  question  of 
Ufe. 

"  The  reason  cannot  help  in  such  a  matter,"  you 
reply.  I  answer  that  to  say  so  is  to  eive  up  a  bat- 
tle before  it  is  fought  My  reason  shall  help  me, 
and  when  it  can  help  no  longer  I  shall  do  without 
help. 

It's  late,  Harold,  and  the  fire's  out,  and  I'm  shiv- 
ering ;  and  you,  I'm  very  sxire,  are  heartily  weary 
of  my  gossip  and  my  heresies,  so  adieu  tmtil  my 
next. 
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Hoin, 

lOlk  April,  1S8I, 

Weli^  my  dear  Harold,  here  I  am  affain  in  your 
postbox.  It's  not  a  fortnight  since  I  wrote  you 
that  great  long  lett^,  and  yet  you  see  I  have  news 
enough  to  make  another  formi^ble  budget.  They 
say  that  the  art  of  letter-writing  has  been  lost ;  but 
if  quantity  may  atone  for  quaUty,  you  must  confess 
that  (for  your  sins)  you  have  a  friend  who  has  re- 
tained it. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  was  on  the  eve  of 
going  down  to  join  the  Cullingworths  at  Avon- 
mouth,  with  every  hope  that  he  had  found  some 
opening  for  me.  I  must  tdl  you  at  some  length 
the  particulars  of  that  expedition. 

I  travelled  down  part  of  the  way  with  young 
Leslie  Duncan,  whom  I  think  you  know.  He  was 
gracious  enough  to  consider  that  a  third-class  car- 
riage and  my  company  were  to  be  preferred  to  a 
first  class  with  solitude.  You  know  that  he  came 
into  his  uncle's  money  a  little  time  ago,  and  after  a 
first  delirious  outbreak,  he  has  now  relapsed  into 
that  dead  heavy  state  of  despair  which  is  caused  by 
havine  everything  which  one  can  wish  for.  How 
absurd  are  the  ambitions  of  life  when  I  think  that 
I,  who  am  &irly  happy  and  as  keen  as  a  razor  edge, 
should  be  struggUng  for  that  which  I  can  see  has 
brought  neither  profit  nor  happiness  to  him !  And 
yet,  if  I  can  read  my  own  nature,  it  is  not  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money  which  is  my  real  aim,  but 
cmly  that  I  may  acquire  so  much  as  will  relieve  my 
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mind  of  sordid  cares  and  enable  me  to  develop  any 
gifts  which  I  may  have,  undisturbed.  My  tastes 
are  so  simple  that  I  cannot  imagine  any  advantage 
which  wealth  can  give — save  indeed  the  pleasure  of 
helping  a  good  man  or  a  good  cause.  Why  should 
people  ever  take  credit  for  charity  when  they  must 
know  that  they  cannot  gain  as  much  pleasure  out 
of  thdr  guineas  in  any  other  &shion  ?  As  an  ex- 
ample I  gave  mv  watch  to  a  broken  schoolmaster 
the  other  day  (having  no  change  in  my  pocket), 
and  the  mater  could  not  quite  aetermine  whether 
it  was  a  trait  of  madness  or  of  nobility.  I  could 
have  told  her  with  absolute  confidence  that  it  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  sort  of  epi- 
curean selfishness  with  perhaps  a  httle  dash  of 
swagger  away  down  at  the  bottom  of  it.  What 
had  I  ever  had  fi*om  my  chronometer  like  the  quiet 
thrill  of  satisfaction  when  the  fellow  brought  me 
the  pawn  ticket  and  told  me  that  the  thirty  shil- 
lings had  been  useful  ? 

Leslie  Duncan  got  out  at  Carstaiis,  and  I  was 
left  alone  with  a  ^ale,  white-haired,  old  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  had  sat  quietly  reading  his 
office  in  the  comer.  We  fell  into  uie  most  inti- 
mate talk,  which  lasted  all  the  w^  to  Avonmouth — 
indeed,  so  interested  was  I  that  I  vay  nearly  passed 
through  the  place  without  knowing  it.  Father 
Logan  (for  that  was  his  name)  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  beautiful  type  of  what  a  priest  should  be, — self- 
sacrificing  and  pure-minded,  with  a  kind  of  simple 
cunning  about  him,  and  a  deal  of  innocent  fun. 
He  had  the  defects  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  his  class, 
for  he  was  abs6lutely  reactionary  in  his  views.  We 
discussed  religion  with  fervour,  and  his  theol^n^ 
was  somewhere  about  the  Early  Pliocene.  He 
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might  have  chatted  the  matter  over  with  a  priest 
of  Charlemagne's  Court,  and  they  would  have 
shaken  hands  after  every  sentence.  He  would  ac- 
knowledge this  and  claim  it  as  a  merit.  It  was 
consistency  in  his  eyes.  If  our  astronomers  and 
inventors  and  law-givers  had  been  equally  consist- 
ent where  would  modem  civilisation  be  ?  Is  relig- 
ion the  only  domain  of  thought  which  is  non-pro- 
gressive, and  to  be  referred  for  ver  to  a  standard 
set  two  thousand  years  ago?  Can  they  not  see 
that  as  the  human  brain  evolves  it  must  take  a 
wider  outlook?  A  half-fonned  brain  makes  a  hatf- 
formed  God,  and  who  shall  say  that  our  brains  are 
even  half-formed  yet  ?  The  truly  inspired  priest  is 
the  man  or  woman  with  the  big  bram.  It  is  not 
the  shaven  patch  on  the  outside,  but  it  is  the  sixty 
ounces  within  which  is  the  real  mark  of  election. 

You  know  that  you  are  turning  up  your  nose  at 
me,  Harold.  I  can  see  you  do  it.  But  I'll  come 
off  the  thin  ice,  and  you  shall  have  nothing  but 
fycts  now.  I'm  afraid  that  I  should  never  do  for  a 
stwy-teller,  for  the  first  stray  character  that  comes 
along  puts  his  arm  in  mine  and  walks  me  ofF,  with 
my  poor  story  stra^ling  away  to  nothing  behind 
me. 

Well,  then,  it  was  night  when  we  reached  Avon- 
mouth,  and  as  I  popped  my  head  out  of  the  car- 
riage window,  the  first  thing  that  my  eyes  rested 
upon  was  Cidlingworth,  standing  in  the  circle  of 
light  under  a  gas-lamp.  His  frock  coat  was  flying 
open,  his  waistcoat  unbuttoned  at  the  top,  and  his 
hat  (a  top  hat  this  time)  jammed  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  with  his  bristling  hair  spurting  out  in  front 
of  it  In  every  way,  save  that  he  wore  a  coUar,  he 
was  the  same  CuUlngworth  as  ever.    He  gave  a 
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roar  of  recognition  when  he  saw  me,  bustled  me  out 
of  my  carriage,  seized  my  carpet  bag,  or  grip-sack 
as  you  used  to  call  it,  and  a  minute  later  we  were 
striding  along  together  through  the  streets. 

I  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  all  in  a  tingle  to  know 
what  it  was  that  he  wanted  with  me.  However, 
as  he  made  no  allusion  to  it,  I  did  not  care  to  ask, 
and,  during  our  longish  walk,  we  talked  about  in- 
different matters.  It  was  football  first,  I  remem- 
ber, whether  Richmond  had  a  chance  against  Black- 
heath,  and  the  way  in  which  the  new  passing  game 
was  shredding  the  old  scrimmages.  Then  he  got 
on  to  inventions,  and  became  so  excited  that  he  had 
to  give  me  back  my  bag  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  slap  all  his  points  home  with  his  fist  upon 
bis  palm.  I  can  see  him  now  stopping,  with  his 
&ce  leaning  forward  and  his  yellow  tusks  gleaming 
in  the  lamp-Ught. 

"  My  dear  Munro  '*  (this  was  the  style  of  the 
thing),  "  why  was  armour  abandoned,  eh?  What  1 
I'll  tell  you  why.  It  was  because  the  weight  of 
metal  that  would  protect  a  man  who  was  standing 
up  was  more  than  he  could  carry.  But  battles  are 
not  fou^t  now-a-days  by  men  who  are  standing 
up.  Your  infantry  are  all  Ij^g  on  their  stomachs, 
and  it  would  take  very  httle  to  protect  them.  And 
steel  has  improved,  Munro  I  Chilled  steel  1  Bes- 
semer 1  Bessemer  t  Very  good.  How  much  to 
cover  a  maai  ?  Fourteen  inches  by  twelve,  meet- 
ing at  an  angle  so  that  the  bullet  will  glance.  A 
notch  at  one  side  for  the  rifle.  There  you  have  it, 
laddie, — the  CuUingworth  patent  portable  bullet- 
proof shield  1  Weight  ?  Oh,  the  weight  would  be 
sixteen  pounds.  I  worked  it  out  Each  company 
carries  its  shields  in  go-carts,  and  they  are  served 
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out  on  going  into  action.  Give  me  twenty  thou- 
sand good  snots,  and  111  go  in  at  Calais  and  come 
out  at  Pekin.  Think  of  iC  my  boy  !  the  moral  ef- 
fect. One  side  gets  home  every  time  and  the  other 
plasters  its  buUets  up  against  steel  plates.  No 
troops  would  stand  it.  The  nation  that  gets  it  first 
will  pitchfork  the  rest  of  Europe  over  the  edge. 
They  re  bound  to  have  it — all  of  them.  Let's  reckon 
it  out.  There's  about  eight  million  of  them  on  a 
war  footing.  Let  us  suppose  that  only  half  of  them 
have  it.  I  say  only  half,  because  I  don't  want  to 
be  too  sanguine.  That's  four  million,  and  I  should 
take  a  roy^ty  of  four  shillings  on  wholesale  orders. 
What's  that,  Munro  ?  About  three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling,  eh  ?  How's  that,  laddie,  eh  ? 
What?" 

Really,  that  is  not  unlike  his  style  of  talk,  now 
that  I  come  to  read  it  over,  onl^  you  miss  the 
queer  stops,  the  sudden  confidential  whispers,  the 
roar  with  which  he  triumphantly  answered  his  own 
questions,  the  shrugs  anaslap^,  and  gesticulations. 
But  not  a  word  all  the  time  as  to  what  it  was  that 
made  him  send  me  that  urgent  wire  which  brought 
me  to  Avonmouth. 

I  had,  of  course,  been  puzzling  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  he  had  succeeden  or  not,  though  from  his 
cheerful  appearance  and  buoyant  talk,  it  was  toler- 
ably clear  to  me  that  all  was  well  with  him.  I  was, 
however,  surprised  when,  as  we  walked  along  a 
quiet,  curving  avenue,  with  great  houses  standing 
in  their  own  grounds  upon  either  side,  he  stopped 
uid  turned  in  through  the  iron^  gate  which  lea  up 
to  one  of  the  finest  of  them.  The  moon  had  broken 
out  and  shone  upon  the  high-peaked  roof,  and  upon 
the  gables  at  each  comer.  When  he  knocked  it 
u 
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was  opened  by  a  footman  with  red  plush  knee* 
breeches.  I  began  to  perceive  that  my  friend's 
success  must  have  been  something  colossal. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  dining-room  for 
supper,  Mrs.  CuUingworth  was  waiting  there  to 
greet  me.  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  she  was  pale  and 
wewy-looking.  However,  we  had  a  merry  meal  in 
the  old  style,  and  her  husband's  animation  reflected 
itself  upon  her  &ce,  until  at  last  we  might  have 
been  back  in  the  little  room,  where  the  MeiUcal 
Journals  served  as  s  chair,  instead  of  in  the  great 
oak-furnished,  picture-hung  chamber  to  which  we 
had  been  promoted.  All  the  time,  however,  not 
one  word  as  to  the  object  of  my  journey. 

When  the  supper  was  finished,  CuUingworth  led 
the  way  into  a  small  sitting-room,  where  we  both 
Ut  our  pipes,  and  Mrs.  Culnn^^rth  her  cigarette. 
He  sat  for  some  little  time  in  silence,  and  then 
bounding  up  rushed  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open. 
It  is  one  of  his  Strang  peculiarities  to  think  that 
people  are  eavesdropping  or  conspiring  against  him ; 
for,  m  spite  of  his  superficial  brusqueness  and  frank- 
ness, a  strange  vein  of  suspicion  runs  through  his 
singular  and  complex  nature.  Having  satisfied 
himself  now  that  there  were  no  spies  or  mteners  he 
threw  himself  down  into  his  armchair. 

*'  Munro,"  said  he,  prodding  at  me  with  his  pipe, 
•*  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you  is,  that  I  am  utterly, 
hopelessly,  and  irretrievably  ruined." 

My  chair  was  tilted  on  its  back  legs  as  he  spoke, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  was  within  an  ace  of  going 
over.  Down  like  a  pack  of  cards  came  aU  my 
dreams  as  to  the  grand  results  which  were  to  spring 
from  my  journey  to  Avonmouth.  Yes,  Harold,  I 
am  bound  to  confess  it :  my  first  thought  was  of  my 
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own  disappointment,  and  my  second  of  the  misfort- 
mie  of  my  friends.  He  had  the  most  diabolical 
intuitions,  or  I  a  very  tell-tale  face,  for  he  added  at 
oncQ — 

"  Sony  to  disappoint  you,  my  boy.  That's  not 
what  you  expected  to  hear,  I  can  see." 

"  Well,"  1  stammered, "  it  m  rather  a  surprise,  old 
chap.     I  thought  from  the  .  .  .  from  the  ..." 

"From  the  house,  and  the  footman,  and  the 
furniture,"  sud  he.  "  Well,  they've  eaten  me  up 
amonffthem  .  .  .  licked  me  clean,  bones  and  gravy. 
I'm  (fone  for,  my  boy,  unless  .  .  ." — here  I  saw  a 
question  in  his  eyes — "  unless  some  friend  were  to 
lend  me  his  name  on  a  bit  of  stamped  paper." 

"  I  can't  do  it,  CulUngworth,"  said  I.  "  It's  a 
wretched  thing  to  have  to  refuse  a  friend ;  and  if 
I  had  money  .  .  ." 

"  Wait  till  you're  asked,  Munro,"  he  interrupted, 
with  his  ugliest  of  expressions.  "  Besides,  as  you 
have  nothing  and  no  prospects,  what  earthly  use 
would  your  name  on  a  paper  be  ? " 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  know,"  said  I,  feeling  a 
little  mortified,  none  the  less. 

"Look  here,  laddie,"  he  went  on;  "d'you  see 
that  pile  of  letters  on  the  left  of  the  table  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Those  are  duns.  And  d'you  see  those  docu- 
ments on  the  right  ?  Well,  those  are  County 
Court  summonses.  And,  now,  d'you  see  that;" 
he  picked  up  a  little  ledger,  and  showed  me  three 
or  four  names  scribbled  on  the  first  page. 

"  That's  the  practice,"  he  roared,  and  laughed 
until  the  great  veins  jumped  out  on  his  forehead. 
His  wife  laughed  heartily  also,  just  as  she  would 
have  wept,  had  he  been  so  disposed. 
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"  It's  this  way,  Munro,"  said  he,  when  he  had  got 
over  his  paroxysm.  "  You  have  probably  beard — 
in  &ct,  I  have  told  you  myself — that  my  father  had 
the  finest  practice  in  ScoUand.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge  he  was  a  man  of  no  capacity,  but  still  \hete 
you  are — he  had  it" 

I  nodded  and  smoked. 

"  Well,  he's  been  dead  seven  years,  and  fifty  nets 
dipping  into  his  little  fish-pond.  However,  wnen  I 
passed  I  thought  my  best  move  was  to  come  down 
to  the  old  pl«;e,  and  see  whether  I  couldn't  piece 
the  thing  together  again.  The  name  ought  to  be 
worth  someuiing,  I  thought.  But  it  was  no  use 
doing  the  thing  in  a  half-hearted  way.  Not  a  bit 
of  use  in  that,  Munro.  The  kind  of  people  who 
came  to  him  were  wealthy,  and  must  see  a  fine 
house  and  a  man  in  livery.  What  chance  was 
there  of  gathering  them  into  a  bow- windowed  forty- 
pound-a-year  house  with  a  grubby-faced  maid  at 
the  door  ?  What  do  you  suppose'  I  did  ?  My  boy, 
I  took  the  governor's  old  house,  that  was  unlet — 
the  very  house  that  he  kept  up  at  five  thousand  a 
year.  Off  I  started  in  rare  style,  and  sank  my  last 
cent  in  furniture.  But  it's  no  use,  laddie.  I  can't 
hold  on  any  longer.  I  got  two  accidents  and  an 
epileptic — twenty-two  pounds,  eight  and  sixpmce 
—that's  the  lot  r 

"  What  wUl  you  do,  then  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  wanted  your  advice  about  That's 
why  I  wired  for  you.  I  always  respected  your 
opinion,  ray  boy,  and  I  thought  that  now  was  the 
tune  to  have  it." 

It  struck  me  that  if  he  had  asked  for  it  nine 
months  before  there  would  have  been  more  sense 
in  it    What  on  earth  could  I  do  when  affoirs  were 
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in  such  a  tangle  ?  However,  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing complimented  when  so  independent  a  fellow  as 
Cullingworth  turned  to  me  in  this  way. 

"You  really  think,"  said  I,  "that  it  is  no  use 
holding  on  here  ?  " 

He  jumped  up,  and  b^;an  pacing  the  room  in 
his  SWOT  jerky  way. 

"You  take  warning  from  it,  Munro,"  said  he. 
"You've  got  to  start  yet  Take  my  tip,  and  go  ■ 
where  no  one  knows  you.  People  will  trust  a 
stranger  quick  enough;  but  if  they  can  remember 
you  as  a  little  chap  who  ran  about  in  knicker- 
bockers, and  got  spanked  with  a  hair  brush  for 
stealing  plums,  they  are  not  going  to  put  their 
lives  in  your  keeping.  It's  aJl  very  well  to  talk 
about  friendship  and  family  connections ;  but  when 
a  man  has  a  pam  in  his  stomach  he  doesn't  care  a 
toss  about  all  that.  I'd  stick  it  up  in  gold  letters 
in  every  medical  class-room — have  it  carved  across 
the  gate  of  the  University — that  if  a  man  wants 
friends  he  must  go  among  strangers.  It's  all  up 
here,  Munro;  so  there's  no  use  in  advising  me  to 
hold  on." 

I  asked  him  how  much  he  owed  It  came  to 
about  seven  hundred  pounds.  The  rent  alone  was 
two  hundred.  He  had  already  raised  money  on 
the  furniture,  and  his  whole  assets  came  to  less 
than  a  tenner.  Of  course,  there  was  only  one  pos- 
sible thing  that  I  could  advise. 

"  You  must  call  your  creditors  together,"  said  I ; 
"  they  can  see  for  themselves  that  you  are  young 
and  energetic — sure  to  succee^l  sooner  or  later,  u 
they  push  you  into  a  comer  now,  they  can  get 
nothing.  Make  that  clear  to  them.  But  if  you 
make  a  fresh  st«rt  elsewhere  and  succeed,  you 
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may  pay  them  all  in  full.     I  see  no  other  possible 
way  out  of  it." 

"  I  knew  that  you'd  say  that,  and  it's  just  what 
I  thought  myseli  Isn't  it,  Hetty  1  Well,  then, 
that  settles  it ;  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  advice,  and  that's  all  we'll  say  about  the 
matter  to-night.  I've  made  my  shot  and  missed. 
Next  time  I  shall  hit,  and  it  won't  be  long  either." 

His  failure  did  not  seem  to  weigh  very  heavily 
on  his  mind,  for  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  shouting 
away  as  lustily  as  ever.  Whiskey  and  hot  wata 
were  brought  in,  that  we  might  all  drink  luck  to 
the  second  venture. 

And  this  whiskey  led  us  to  what  might  have 
been  a  troublesome  affair.  Cullingworth,  who  had 
drunk  off  a  couple  of  glasses,  waited  until  his  wife 
had  left  the  room,  and  then  began  to  talk  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  exercise  now  that  he  had 
to  wait  in  aS  day  in  the  hope  of  patients.  This 
led  us  round  to  the  ways  in  which  a  man  might 
take  his  exercise  indoors,  and  that  to  boxing.  Cul- 
lingworth took  a  couple  of  pairs  of  gloves  out  of  a 
cupboard,  and  proposed  that  we  should  fight  a 
round  or  two  then  and  there. 

If  I  hadn't  been  a  fool,  Harold,  I  should  never 
have  consented.  It's  one  of  my  many  weaknesses, 
that  anything  like  a  challenge  sets  me  off.  But  I 
knew  Cullingworth 's  ways,  and  I  told  you  in  my 
last  what  a  lamb  of  a  temper  he  has.  None  the 
less,  we  pushed  back  the  table,  put  the  lamp  on  a 
hid^  bracket,  and  stood  up  to  one  another. 

The  moment  I  looked  him  in  the  face  I  smelled 
mischief.  He  had  a  gleam  of  settled  malice  in  his 
eye.  I  believe  it  was  my  refusal  to  back  his  paper 
which  was  running  in  his  head.   Anyway  he  looked 
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as  dangerous  as  he  could  look,  with  his  scowling 
face  sunk  forward  a  little,  his  hands  down  near  his 
hips  (for  his  boxing,  like  everything  else  about 
him,  is  uneonrentio^},  and  his  jaw  set  like  a  rat- 
tru>. 

I  led  off,  and  then  in  he  came  hitting  with  both 
hands,  and  granting  like  a  pig  at  eveiv  blow. 
From  what  I  could  see  of  him  he  was  no  boxer  at 
all,  but  just  a  formidable  rough  and  tumble  lighter. 
I  was  guarding  with  both  hands  for  half  a  mmute, 
and  then  was  rushed  clean  ofF  my  legs  and  banged 
up  against  the  door,  with  my  head  nearly  through 
one  of  the  panels.  He  wouldn't  stop  then,  though 
he  saw  that  I  had  no  space  to  get  my  elbows  back ; 
and  he  let  fly  a  rightrhander  which  would  have  put 
me  into  the  hall,  tf  I  hadn't  slipped  it  and  got  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Look  here,  CuUin^orth,"  said  I ;  "  there's  not 
much  boxing  about  this  game." 

"  Yes,  I  hit  pretty  hard,  don't  I  ?  " 

"  If  you  come  boring  into  me  like  that,  I'm 
bound  to  hit  you  out  again,"  I  said.  "  I  want  to 
pl^  light  if  you'll  let  me." 

The  words  were  not  out  of  my  mouth  before  he 
was  on  me  like  a  flash.  I  slipped  him  agmn ;  but 
the  room  was  so  small,  and  he  as  active  as  a  cat, 
that  there  was  no  getting  away  from  him.  He 
was  on  me  once  more  wiUi  a  regular  football  rush 
that  knocked  me  ofl*  my  balance.  Before  I  knew 
where  I  was  he  got  his  left  on  the  mark  and  his 
right  on  my  ear.  I  tripped  over  a  footstool,  and 
then  before  I  could  get  my  balance  he  had  me  on 
the  same  ear  again,  and  my  head  was  singing  like  a 
tea-kettle.  He  was  as  pleased  as  possible  with 
himself,  blowing  out  his  chest  and  slapping  it  with 
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his  palms  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

"  Say  when  youVe  had  enough,  Mmiro,"  sud 
he. 

This  was  pretty  stiff,  consideiinff  that  I  had  two 
inches  the  better  of  hun  in  height,  and  as  many 
stone  in  weight,  besides  being  the  better  boxer. 
His  energy  and  the  size  of  the  room  had  been 
against  me  so  &r,  but  he  wasn't  to  have  all  the 
su>gging  to  himself  in  the  next  round  if  I  could 
help  it 

In  he  came  with  one  of  his  windmill  rushes. 
But  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  him  this  time.  I 
landed  him  with  my  left  a  regular  nose-ender  as  he 
dune,  and  then,  ducking  un^  his  left,  I  got  him 
a  cross-counter  on  the  jaw  that  laid  him  flat  across 
his  own  hearthrug.  He  was  up  in  an  instant,  with 
a  face  like  a  madman. 

"  You  swine  I "  he  shouted.  "  Take  those  gloves 
off,  and  put  your  hands  up  I "  He  was  tugging  at 
his  own  to  get  them  off. 

"  Go  on,  you  silly  ass  I "  said  I.  "  What  is 
there  to  fight  about  ?  ' 

He  was  mad  with  passion,  and  chucked  his 
gloves  down  under  the  table. 

*'  By  God,  Munro,"  he  cried,  "if  you  don't  take 
those  gloves  off,  I'll  go  for  you,  whether  you  have 
them  on  or  not." 

"  Have  a  glass  of  soda  water,"  said  I. 

He  made  a  crack  at  me.  "  You're  afiraid  of  me, 
Munro.  That's  what's  the  matter  with  you,"  he 
snarled. 

This  was  getting  too  hot,  Harold.  I  saw  all  the 
folly  of  the  thing.  I  believed  that  I  might  lick 
him;  but  at  the  same  time  I  knew  that  we  were 
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so  much  of  a  match  that  we  would  both  get  pretty 
badly  cut  up  without  any  possible  object  to  serve. 
For  all  that,  I  took  my  gloves  off,  and  I  think  per- 
haps it  was  the  wisest  course  after  aU.  If  CulUng- 
worth  once  thought  he  had  the  whiphand  of  you, 
you  might  be  sorry  for  it  afterward. 

But,  as  fate  would  have  it,  our  little  barney  was 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Mrs,  Cullingworth  came  into 
the  room  at  that  instant,  and  screamed  out  when 
she  saw  her  hiisband.  His  nose  was  bleeding  and 
his  chin  was  all  slobbered  with  blood,  so  t£at  I 
doa't  wonder  that  it  gave  her  a  turn. 

"  James  I "  she  screamed ;  and  then  to  me : 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr.  Munro  ? " 

You  should  have  seen  the  hatred  in  her  dove's 
e^es.  I  felt  aa  insane  impulse  to  pick  her  up  and 
kiss  her. 

"We've  only  been  having  a  little  spar,  Mrs. 
Cullingworth,"  said  I.  "  Your  husband  was  com- 
plaining that  he  never  got  any  exercise. " 

"  It's  all  right,  Hetty,"  said  he,  pulling  his  coat 
on  again.  "Don't  be  a  little  stupid.  Are  the 
servants  gone  to  bed?  Well,  you  might  bring 
some  water  in  a  basin  from  the  kitchen,  ait  down, 
Munro,  and  li^t  your  pipe  a«ain.  I  have  a  hun- 
dred things  Uiat  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about" 

So  that  was  the  end  of  it,  and  aU  went  smoothly 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  But,  for  all  that,  the 
little  wife  will  always  look  upon  me  as  a  brute  and 
a  bully;  while  as  to  Cullingworth — well,  it's 
rather  di£Scult  to  say  what  Cmlingworth  thinks 
about  tlie  matter. 

When  I  woke  next  morning  he  was  in  my  room, 
and  a  funny  looking  object  he  was.  His  dressing- 
gown  lay  on  a  chair,  and  he  was  putting  up  a  fifty" 
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six  pound  dumb-bell,  without  a  rag  to  cover 
him.  Nature  didn't  give  him  a  very  symmetrical 
face,  nor  the  sweetest  of  expressions ;  but  he  has  a 
figure  like  a  Greek  statue.  I  was  amused  to  see 
that  both  his  eyes  had  a  touch  of  shadow  to  them. 
It  was  his  turn  to  grin  when  I  sat  up  and  found 
that  my  ear  was  alwut  the  shape  and  consistence 
of  a  toad-stooL  However,  he  was  all  fiw  peace 
that  morning,  and  chatted  away  in  the  most  ami- 
able manner  possible. 

I  was  to  go  back  to  my  father's  that  day,  but  I 
had  a  coupfc  of  hours  with  CuUingworth  in  his 
consulting  room  before  I  left.  He  was  in  his  best 
form,  and  full  of  a  hundred  &ntastic  schemes,  by 
which  I  was  to  help  him.  His  great  object  was  to 
get  his  name  into  the  newspapers.  That  was  the 
basis  of  all  success,  accordmg  to  his  views.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  confounding  cause  with 
effect;  but  I  did  not  argue  the  point  I  laughed 
until  xay  sides  ached  over  the  grotesque  sugges- 
tions which  poured  from  him.  I  was  to  lie  sense- 
less in  the  roadway,  and  to  be  carried  Into  him 
by  a  sympathising  crowd,  while  the  footman  ran 
with  a  paragraph  to  the  newspapers.  But  there 
was  the  likeuhood  that  the  crowa  might  carry  me 
in  to  the  rival  practitioner  opposite.  In  various 
disguises  I  was  to  feign  fits  at  his  very  door,  and 
so  furnish  fresh  copy  for  the  local  press.  Then  I 
was  to  die— absolutely  to  expire — and  all  Scotland 
was  to  resound  with  how  Dr.  CuUingworth,  of 
Avonmouth,  had  resuscitated  me.  His  ingenious 
brain  rang  a  thousand  changes  out  of  the  idea,  and 
his  own  impending  bankruptcy  was  crowded  right 
out  of  his  thoughts  by  the  flood  of  half  serious 
devices. 
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But  the  thinff  that  took  the  &ua  out  of  him,  and 
made  him  gnash  his  teeth,  and  stride  cursine  about 
the  room,  was  to  see  a  patient  walking  up  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  door  of  Scarsdale,  his  opposite 
ne^hbour.  Scarsdale  had  a  fairly  busy  practice, 
and  received  his  people  at  home  from  ten  to  twelve, 
so  that  I  got  quite  used  to  seeing  Cullingworth  fly 
out  of  his  chair,  and  rush  raving  to  the  window.  He 
would  diagnose  the  cases,  too,  and  estimate  their 
money  value  until  he  was  hardly  articulate. 

"  There  you  are  I "  he  would  suddenly  yell ;  "  see 
that  man  with  a  limp  I  Every  morning  he  goes. 
Displaced  semilunar  cartilage,  and  a  three  months* 
job.  The  man's  worth  thirty-five  shillings  a  week. 
And  there  I  I'm  hanged  if  the  woman  with  the 
rheumatic  arthritis  isnt  roimd  in  her  bath-chair 
again.  She's  all  sealskin  and  lactic  acid.  It's 
simply  sickening  to  see  how  they  crowd  to  that 
man.  And  such  a  man  I  You  haven't  seen  him. 
All  the  better  for  you.  I  don't  know  what  the 
devil  you  are  laugning  at,  Munro.  I  can't  see 
where  the  ftin  comes  in  myself." 

Well,  it  was  a  short  experience  that  visit  to 
Avonmouth,  but  I  think  that  I  shall  remember  it 
all  my  liie.  Goodness  knows,  you  must  be  sick 
enough  of  the  subject,  but  when  I  started  with  so 
much  detail  I  was  tempted  to  go  on.  It  ended  by 
my  going  back  again  in  the  afternoon,  Cullingworth 
assuring  me  that  ne  would  call  his  creditors  together 
as  I  had  advised,  and  that  he  would  let  me  know 
the  result  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  C.  would  hardly 
shake  hands  with  me  wnen  I  said  good-bye ;  but  I 
like  her  the  better  for  that  He  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  him,  or  he  could  not  have  won  her 
love  and  confidence  so  completely.     Perhaps  there 
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is  another  CiiUinffworth  behind  the  scenes-— a  softer, 
tenderer  man,  wio  can  love  and  invite  love.  If 
there  is,  I  have  never  got  near  him.  And  yet  I 
may  only  have  been  tapping  at  the  sheU.  Who 
knows  ?  For  that  matter,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
he  has  never  got  at  the  r^  Johnnie  Mmiro.  But 
you  have,  Harold ;  and  I  think  that  you've  had  a 
little  too  much  of  him  this  time,  only  you  encourage 
me  to  this  sort  of  excess  by  your  sympathetic 
replies.  WeU,  I've  done  as  much  as  the  General 
Post  OflBce  will  carry  for  fivepence,  so  I'll  conclude 
by  merely  remarking  that  a  fortnight  has  passed, 
and  that  I  have  Iwi  no  news  from  Avonmouth, 
which  does  not  in  the  very  shghtest  degree  surprise 
me.  If  I  ever  do  hear  anything,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  wiU  put  a 
finish  to  this  long  story. 
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Hoiu, 

I5lk  October,  18S1. 

Without  any  figure  of  speech  I  feel  quite  ashamed 
when  I  think  of  you,  Harold.  I  send  you  one  or 
two  enormously  long  letters,  burdened,  as  &r  as  I 
can  remember  them,  with  all  sorts  of  useless  detail. 
Then,  in  spite  of  your  kindly  amwers  and  your 
sympathy,  which  I  have  done  so  little  to  deserve,  I 
<urop  you  completely  for  more  than  six  months. 
By  this  J  pen  I  swear  that  it  shall  not  happen 
again ;  and  this  letter  may  serve  to  bridge  the  gap 
and  to  bring  you  up  to  aa.te  in  my  poor  affairs,  in 
which,  of  Si  outer  mankind,  you  alone  take  an 
interest. 

To  commence  with  what  is  of  most  moment, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  what  you  said  in  your 
ust  letter  about  religion  has  had  my  most  earnest 
attention.     I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  it  by 
me  to  refer  to  (I  lent  it  to  Charlie),  but  1  think  I 
have  the  contents  in  my  head.     It  is  notorious,  as  | 
you  say,  that  an  unbehever  may  be  as  bigoted  as  j 
any  of  the  orthodox,  and  that  a  man  m^  be  very  i 
dogmatic  in  his  opposition  to  dogma.     Such  men  I 
are  the  real  enemies  of  free  thought.     If  anything  j 
could  persuade  me  to  turn  traitor  to  my  reason,  ]t 
would,  for  example,  be  the  blasphemous  and  foohsh 
pictures  displayed  in  some  of  the  agnostic  journals. 

But  every  movement  has  its  crowd  of  camp-fol- 
lowers, who  straggle  and  scatter.  We  are  like  a 
comet,  bright  at  the  head  but  tailing  away  into 
mere  gas  behind.     However,  every  man  may  speak 
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for  himself,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  your  charge 
comes  home  to  me.  I  am  only  bigoted  agsii^ 
bigotry,  and  that  I  hold  to  be  as  legitiaiate  as  vio- 
lence to  the  violent.  When  one  considers  what 
effect  the  perversion  of  the  religious  instinct  has 
had  during  the  histoty  of  the  world ;  the  bitter 
wars,  ChrLstian  and  Mahomedan,  Catholic  and 
Protestant ;  the  persecutions,  the  torturings,  the 
domestic  hatreds,  the  petty  spites,  with  all  creeds 
equally  blood-guilty,  one  cannot  but  be  amazed 
that  the  concurrent  voice  of  mankind  has  not 

f  laced  bigotry  at  the  very  head  of  the  deadly  sins. 
t  is  sur^y  a  truism  to  say  that  neither  smallpox 
nor  the  plague  has  brought  the  same  misery  upon 
mankind. 

I  cannot  be  bigoted,  my  dear  boy,  when  I  say 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  I  respect  every 
good  Catholic  and  every  good  Protestant  and  that 
1  recognise  that  each  of  these  forms  of  faith  has 
been  a  powerful  instrument  for  good  in  the  hands 
of  that  inscrutable  Providence  which  rules  all  things. 
Just  as  in  the  course  of  history  one  finds  that  the  ■ 
most  far-reaching  and  admirable  ^ects  may  pro- 
ceed from  a  crime ;  so  in  religion,  although  a  creed 
be  founded  upon  an  entirely  inadequate  conception 
of  the  Creator  and  His  ways,  it  may  none  the  less  be 
the  very  best  practical  thing  for  the  people  and  age 
which  have  adopted  it.  But  if  it  is  ri^t  for  those 
to  whom  it  is  intellectually  satisfying  to  adopt  it,  it 
is  equally  so  for  those  to  whom  it  is  not,  to  protest 
against  it,  until  by  this  process  the  whole  mass  of 
mankind  gets  gradually  leavened,  and  pushed  a  lit- 
tle bit  further  upon  their  slow  upward  journey. 

Catholicism  is  the  more  thorough.     Protestant- 
ism is  the  more  reasonable.     Protestantism  adapts 
82 
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itself  to  modem  civilisation.  Catholicism  expects 
civilisation  to  adapt  itself  to  it.  Folk  climb  from 
the  one  big  branch  to  the  otiiei  big  branch,  and 
think  they  have  made  a  prodigious  change,  when 
the  main  trunk  is  rotten  oeneath  them,  and  both 
must  in  their  present  forms  be  involved  sooner  or 
later  in  a  common  ruin.  The  movement  of  human 
thought,  thou^  slow,  is  still  in  the  direction  of 
truth,  and  the  various  religions  which  man  sheds  as 
he  advances  (each  admirable  in  its  day)  will  serve, 
like  buoys  dropped  down  from  a  saihng  vessel,  to 
give  the  rate  and  direction  of  his  progress. 

But  how  do  I  know  what  is  truth,  you  ask?  I 
don't.  But  I  know  particularly  wedl  what  isn't. 
And  surely  that  is  something  to  have  gained.  It 
isn't  true  that  the  great  central  Mind  that  planned 
all  things  is  capable  of  jealousy  or  of  revenge,  or 
of  cruelty  or  of  injustice.  These  are  human  attri- 
butes ;  and  the  book  which  ascribes  them  to  the  In- 
finite must  be  human  also.  It  isn't  true  that  the 
laws  of  Nature  have  been  capriciously  disturbed, 
that  snakes  have  talked,  that  women  have  been 
turned  to  salt,  that  rods  have  brought  water  out  of 
rocks.  You  must  in  honesty  confess  that  if  these 
things  were  presented  to  us  when  we  were  adults 
for  the  first  time,  we  should  smile  at  them.  It 
isn't  true  that  the  Fountain  of  all  common  sense 
should  punish  a  race  for  a  venial  offence  committed 
by  a  person  long  since  dead,  and  then  should  add 
to  the  crass  injustice  by  heaping  the  whole  retribu- 
tion upon  a  single  innocent  scapegoat.  Can  you 
not  see  all  the  want  of  justice  and  logic,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  want  of  mercy,  involved  in  such  a 
conception  ?  Can  you  not  see  it,  Harold  ?  How 
canyon  blind  yourself  to  it?  Take  your  eyes  away 
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from  the  details  for  a  moment,  and  look  at  this 
root  idea  of  the  predominant  Faith.  Is  the  gen- 
eral conception  of  it  consistent  with  infinite  wisdom 
and  mercy  ?  If  not,  what  becomes  of  the  dogmas, 
the  sacramoits,  the  whole  scheme  which  is  founded 
upon  this  sand-bank  ?  Coura^,  my  friend  I  At 
the  right  moment  all  will  be  laid  aside,  as  the  man 
whose  strength  increases  lays  down  the  crutch  which 
has  been  a  good  friend  to  him  in  his  weakness.  But 
his  changes  won't  be  over  then.  His  hobble  will 
become  a  walk,  and  his  walk  a  run.  There  is  no 
finality — can  be  none  since  the  question  concerns 
the  infinite.  All  this,  which  appears  too  advanced 
to  you  to-day,  will  seem  reactionary  and  conserva- 
tive a  hmidred  years  hence. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  topic,  may  I  say  just  a  lit- 
tle more  without  boring  you?  You  say  that  criti- 
cism such  as  mine  is  merely  destructive,  and  that  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  in  place  of  what  I  puU  down. 
This  is  not  quite  correct.  I  think  that  there  are 
certain  elemental  truths  within  our  grasp  which  ask 
for  no  faith  for  their  acceptance,  and  which  are  suf- 
ficient to  frimish  us  with  a  practical  religion,  having 
so  much  of  reason  in  it  that  it  would  draw  tiiinking 
men  into  its  fold,  not  drive  them  forth  from  it 

When  we  all  get  back  to  these  elemental  and 
provable  fitcts  there  will  be  some  hopes  of  ending 
the  petty  bickerings  of  creeds,  and  of  mcluding  the 
whole  human  family  in  one  comprehensive  system 
of  thought 

When  first  I  came  out  of  the  feith  in  which  I 
had  been  reared,  I  cert^nly  did  feel  for  a  time  as  if 
my  life-belt  had  burst.  I  won't  exaggerate  and 
say  that  I  was  miserable  and  plunged  in  utter  spir- 
itual darkness.     Youth  is  too  full  of  actitm  for  that 
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But  I  was  conscious  of  a  vague  unrest,  of  a  con- 
stant want  of  repose,  of  an  emptiness  and  hardness 
which  I  had  not  noticed  in  life  before.  I  had  so 
identified  reli^on  with  the  Bible  that  I  could  not 
conceive  them  apart.  When  the  foundation  proved 
&lse,  the  whole  structure  came  rattling  about  my 
ears.  And  then  good  old  Carlyle  came  to  the  res- 
cue ;  and  partly  from  him,  and  partly  from  my  own 
broodings,  I  made  a  little  hut  of  my  own,  which 
has  kept  me  snug  ever  since,  and  has  even  served 
to  shelter  a  friend  or  two  besides. 

The  first  and  main  thing  was  to  get  it  thoroughly 
soaked  into  one  that  the  existence  of  a  Creator  and 
an  indication  of  His  attributes  does  in  no  way  de- 
pend upon  Jewish  poets,  nor  upon  human  ^per  or 
printing  ink.  On  the  contrary,  all  such  efforts  to 
realise  Him  must  only  belittle  Him,  bringing  the 
Infinite  down  to  the  narrow  terms  of  human 
thought,  at  a  time  when  that  thought  was  in  the 
main  less  spiritual  than  it  is  at  present  Even  the 
most  material  of  modem  minds  would  flinch  at 
depicting  the  Deity  as  ordering  wholesale  execu- 
tions, and  hacking  kings  to  pieces  upon  the  horns 
of  altars. 

.Then  having  prepared  your  mind  for  a  higher  (if 
perhaps  a  vaguer)  idea  of  the  Deity,  proceed  to 
study  Him  in  His  works,  which  cannot  be  coun- 
terfeited or  manipulated.  Nature  is  the  true  rev- 
elation of  the  Deity  to  man.  The  nearest  green 
field  is  the  inspired  page  from  which  you  may  read 
all  tiiat  it  is  neediul  for  you  to  know. 

I  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  atheist     In  fact  I  have 
come  to  £sbelieve  in  his  existence,  and  to  look 
upon  the  word  as  a  mere  term  of  theological  re- 
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proach.  It  may  represent  a  temporary  condition, 
a  passing  mental  pnase,  a  defiant  reaction  against 
an  anthropomorpnic  ideal;  but  I  cannot  conceive 
that  any  man  can  continue  to  survey  Nature  and 
to  deny  that  there  are  laws  at  work  which  display 
inteUigence  and  power.  The  very  existence  of  a 
world  carries  with  it  the  proof  of  a  world-maker,  as 
the  table  guarantees  the  pre-existence  of  the  car- 
penter. Granting  this,  one  may  form  what  con- 
ception one  will  of  that  Maker,  but  one  cannot  be 
an  atheist 

Wisdom  and  power  and  means  directed  to  an 
end  run  all  through  the  scheme  of  Nature.  What 
proof  do  we  want,  then,  from  a  book  ?  If  the  man 
who  observes  the  mjnriad  stars,  and  considers  that 
they  and  their  innumerable  satellites  move  in  their 
serene  dignity  through  the  heavens,  each  swing- 
ing clear  of  the  other's  orbit — if,  I  say,  the  man 
who  sees  this  cannot  realise  the  Creator's  attributes 
without  the  help  of  the  book  of  Job,  then  his  view 
of  things  is  beyond  my  understanding.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  the  large  things  that  we  see  the  ever  pres- 
ent solicitude  of  some  intelligent  force.  Notning 
is  too  tiny  for  that  fostering  care.  We  see  the 
minute  proboscis  of  the  insect  carefully  adjusted  to 
fit  into  the  calyx  of  the  flower,  the  most  micro- 
scopic hair  and  gland  each  with  its  definite  purpose- 
ful function  to  perform.  What  matter  whether 
these  came  by  special  creation  or  by  evolution? 
We  know  as  a  matter  of  fiuit  that  they  came  by 
evolution,  but  that  only  defines  the  law.  It  does 
not  expl^n  it. 

But  if  this  power  has  cared  for  the  bee  so  as  to 
furnish  it  with  its  honey-bag  and  its  collecting  for- 
ceps, and  for  the  lowly  seed  so  as  to  have  a  thou- 
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sand  devices  by  which  it  reaches  a  congenial  soil, 
then  is  it  conceivable  that  we,  the  highest  product 
of  all,  are  overlooked  ?  It  is  not  conceivable.  The 
idea  is  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  creation  as 
we  see  it.  I  say  again  that  no  faith  is  needed  to 
attain  the  certainty  of  a  most  watchfiil  Providence. 

And  with  this  certainty  surely  we  have  all  that 
is  necessary  for  an  elemental  religion.  Come  what 
may  after  death,  our  duties  lie  clearly  defined  be- 
fore us  in  this  life;  and  the  ethical  standard  of  all 
creeds  agrees  so  far  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  that.  The  last  ref- 
ormation simplified  Catholicism.  The  coming  one 
will  simplify  Protestantism.  And  when  the  world 
is  ripe  for  it  another  will  come  and  simplify  that. 
The  ever  improving  brain  will  give  us  an  ever 
broadening  creed.  Is  it  not  glorious  to  think  that 
evoluticMn  is  still  living  and  acting — ^that  if  we  have  , 
an  anthropoid  ape  as  an  ancestor,  we  may  have 
archangels  for  our  posterity? 

WeU,  I  really  never  intended  to  inflict  all  this 
upon  you,  Harold.  1  thought  I  could  have  made 
my  position  clear  in  a  page  or  so.  But  you  can  see 
how  one  point  has  brought  up  another.  Even  now 
I  am  leaving  so  much  unsaid.  I  can  see  with  such 
certainty  exactly  what  you  will  say.  "  If  you  de- 
duce a  good  Providence  from  the  good  things  in 
nature,  what  do  you  make  of  the  evil?"  That's 
what  you  will  say.  Suffice  it  that  I  am  inclined 
to  deny  the  existence  of  evil  Not  another  word 
will  I  say  upon  the  subject ;  but  if  you  come  back 
to  it  yourself,  then  be  it  on  your  own  head. 

You  remember  that  when  I  wrote  last  I  had 
just  returned  from  visiting  the  Cullingworths  at 
Avonmouth,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  let  me 
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know  what  steps  he  took  in  appeasing  his  creditors. 
As  I  expected,  I  have  not  had  one  word  from  him 
since.  But  in  a  roundabout  way  I  did  get  some 
news  as  to  what  happened.  From  this  account, 
which  was  second-hand,  and  may  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, CuUingworth  did  exactly  wliat  I  had 
recommended,  and  calling  all  his  creditors  together 
he  made  them  a  long  statement  as  to  his  position. 
The  good  people  were  so  touched  by  the  picture 
that  he  drew  of  a  worthy  man  fighting  against 
adversity  that  several  of  them  wept,  and  there 
was  not  only  complete  imanimity  as  to  letting 
their  bills  stand  over,  but  even  some  talk  of  a  cof 
lection  then  and  there  to  help  CuUingworth  on 
his  way.  He  has,  1  understand,  left  Avonmouth» 
but  no  one  has  any  idea  what  has  become  of  him. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  has  gone  to  Eng- 
land. He  is  a  strange  fellow,  but  I  wish  him  luck 
wherever  he  goes. 

When  I  came  back  I  settled  down  once  more  to 
the  routine  of  my  &ther's  practice,  holding  on  there 
until  something  may  turn  up.  And  for  six  months 
I  have  had  to  wait;  a  weary  six  months  they  have 
been.  You  see  I  cannot  ask  my  father  for  money 
— or,  at  least,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  take  an  un- 
necessary penny  of  his  money — for  I  know  how 
hard  a  fight  it  is  with  him  to  keep  the  roof  over 
our  heads  and  pay  for  the  modest  little  horse  and 
trap  which  are  as  necessaiy  to  his  trade  as  a  goose 
is  to  a  tailor.  Foul  fare  the  grasping  taxman  who 
wrings  a  couple  of  guineas  from  us  on  the  plea  that 
it  is  a  luxury  1  We  can  just  hold  on,  and  I  would 
not  have  him  a  pound  the  poorer  for  me.  But  you 
can  understand,  Harold,  that  it  is  humiliating  for  a 
man  of  my  age  to  have  to  go  about  without  any 
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money  in  my  pocket  It  affects  me  in  so  many 
petty  wa}^.  A  poor  man  may  do  me  a  kindness, 
and  I  have  to  seem  mean  in  his  eyes.  I  may  want 
a  flower  for  a  girl,  and  must  be  content  to  appear 
ungallant  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  this,  since  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  and  I  hope  that  I 
don't  show  it  to  any  one  else  that  I  am  ashamed  of 
it;  but  to  you,  my  dear  Harold,  I  don't  mind  con- 
fessing that  it  hurts  my  self-respect  terribly. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  some  of  those  writ- 
ing fellows  don't  try  their  hands  at  drawing  the 
inner  life  of  a  young  man  from  about  the  age  of 

Suberty  until  he  begins  to  find  his  feet  a  httle. 
len  are  very  fond  of  analysing  the  feelings  of  their 
heroines,  which  they  cannot  possibly  know  any- 
thing about,  while  they  have  little  to  say  of  the 
inner  development  of  their  heroes,  which  is  an  ex- 

frience  which  they  hare  themselves  undergone, 
should  like  to  try  it  myself,  but  it  would  need 
blending  with  Action,  and  1  never  had  a  spark  of 
imagination.  But  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
what  I  went  through  myself  At  the  time  I 
thought  (as  everybody  thinks)  that  it  was  a  unique 
experience  ;  but  since  I  have  heard  the  confidences 
of  my  father's  patients  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
the  common  lot.  The  shrinking,  horrible  shyness, 
alternating  with  occasional  absurd  fits  of  audacity 
which  represent  the  reaction  against  it,  the  lon^ng 
for  close  friendship,  the  agonies  over  imaginary 
slights,  the  extraordinary  sexual  doubts,  the  deadly 
fears  caused  by  non-existent  diseases,  the  vague 
emotion  produced  by  all  women,  and  the  half- 
frightened  thrill  by  particular  ones,  the  aggressive- 
ness caused  by  fear  of  being  afraid,  the  sudden 
blackn^ses,  the  profound  self-distrust — I  dare  bet 
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that  you  have  felt  every  one  of  them,  Harold,  just 
as  1  have,  and  that  the  first  lad  of  eighteen  whom 
you  see  out  of  your  window  is  suffering  from  them 
now. 

This  is  all  a  digression,  however,  from  the  fitct 
that  I  have  been  six  months  at  home  and  am 
weary  of  it,  and  pleased  at  the  new  development 
of  which  I  shall  have  to  tell  you.  The  practice 
here,  although  unremunerative,  is  very  busy  with 
its  three-and^sixpenny  visits  and  guinea  confine- 
ments, so  that  both  the  governor  and  I  have  had 
plenty  to  do.  You  know  how  I  admire  him,  and 
yet  I  fear  there  is  little  intellectual  sympathy  be- 
tween us.  He  appears  to  think  that  those  opinions 
of  mine  upon  rehgion  and  politics  which  come  hot 
from  my  mmost  soul  have  been  assumed  either  out 
of  indifference  or  bravado.  So  I  have  ceased  to 
talk  on  vital  subjects  with  him,  and,  though  we 
affect  to  ignore  it,  we  both  know  that  there  is  a 
barrier  there.  Now,  with  my  mother — ah,  but  my 
mother  must  have  a  paragraph  to  hersel£ 

You  met  her,  Harold  I  You  must  remember 
her  sweet  face,  her  sensitive  mouth,  her  peering, 
short-sighted  eyes,  her  ^nend  su|u;estion  of  a 
plump  Uttle  hen,  who  is  still  on  the  alert  about  her 
chickens.  But  you  cannot  realise  all  that  she  is  to 
me  in  our  domestic  life.  Those  helpiul  fingers  1 
That  sympathetic  brain  I  Ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber her  she  has  been  the  quaintest  mixture  of  the 
house- wife  and  the  woman  of  letters,  with  the  high- 
bred spirited  lady  as  a  basis  for  either  character. 
Always  a  lady,  whether  she  was  bargaining  with 
the  butcher,  or  breaking  in  a  skittish  charwoman, 
or  stirring  the  porridge,  which  I  can  see  her  doing 
with  the  porridge-stick  in  one  hand,  and  the  other 
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holding  her  Revue  dea  deux  Mondes  within  two 
inches  of  her  dear  nose.  That  was  alwa^  her 
fiivourite  reading,  and  I  can  never  think  of  her 
without  the  association  of  its  browny-yellow  cover. 

She  is  a  very  well-read  woman  is  the  mother; 
she  keeps  up  to  date  in  French  literature  as  well 
as  in  English,  and  can  talk  by  the  hoiur  about  the 
Goncourts,  and  Flaubert,  and  Gautier.  Yet  she 
is  always  hard  at  work ;  and  how  she  imbibes  all 
her  knowledge  is  a  mystery.  She  reads  when  she 
knits,  she  r^uls  when  she  scrubs,  she  even  reads 
when  she  feeds  her  babies.  We  have  a  little  joke 
agunst  her,  that  at  an  interesting  passage  she  de- 
posited a  spooniul  of  rusk  and  imlk  into  my  little 
sister's  ear-nole,  the  child  having  turned  her  head 
at  the  critical  instant.  Her  hands  are  worn  with 
work,  and  yet  where  is  the  idle  woman  who  has 
read  as  much  ? 

Then,  there  is  her  &mily  pride.  That  is  a  very 
vital  portion  of  the  mother.  You  know  how  Uttle 
I  think  of  such  things.  If  the  Esquire  were  to  be 
snipped  once  and  for  ever  from  the  tail  of  my 
name  I  should  be  the  lighter  for  it.  But,  mafoi/ 
— ^to  use  her  own  favourite  expletive — it  would  not 
do  to  sav  this  to  her.  On  the  Fackenham  side  (she 
is  a  Fackenham)  the  family  can  boast  of  some  fiorly 
good  men — I  mean  on  the  direct  line — but  when 
we  get  on  the  side  branches  there  is  not  a  monarch 
upon  earth  who  does  not  roost  on  that  huge  family 
tree.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  thrice  did  uie  Flan- 
tagenets  intermarry  with  us,  the  Dukes  of  Brittany 
courted  our  alliance,  and  the  Percies  of  Northum- 
berland intertwined  themselves  with  our  whole 
illustrious  record.  So  in  my  boyhood  she  would 
expound  the  matter,  with  health- brush  in  one 
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hand  and  a  glove  full  of  cinders  in  the  other,  while 
I  would  sit  swinging  my  knickerbockered  legs, 
swelling  with  pride  until  my  waistcoat  was  as  ti^t 
as  a  sausage  skin,  as  I  contemplated  the  gulf  which 
separated  me  from  all  other  little  boys  who  swang 
their  legs  upon  tables.  To  this  day  if  I  chance  to 
do  anything  of  which  she  strongly  approves,  the 
dear  heart  can  say  no  more  than  that  I  am  a 
thorough  Fackenham;  while  if  I  fall  away  from 
the  straight  path,  she  says  with  a  sigh  that  there 
are  points  in  which  I  take  after  the  Munros. 

She  is  broad-minded  and  intensely  practical  in 
her  ordinary  moods,  though  open  to  attacks  of  ro- 
mance. I  can  recollect  her  coming  to  see  me  at  a 
junction  through  which  my  train  passed,  with  a  six 
months'  absence  on  either  side  of  Uie  incident.  We 
had  five  minutes'  conversation,  my  head  out  of  the 
carriage  window.  "  Wear  flannel  next  your  skin, 
my  dear  boy,  and  never  believe  in  eternal  punish- 
ment," was  her  last  item  of  advice  as  we  rolled  out 
of  the  station.  Then  to  finish  her  portrait  I  need 
not  tell  you,  who  have  seen  her,  that  she  is  young- 
looking  and  comely  to  be  the  mother  of  about 
thirty-five  feet  of  humanity.  She  was  in  the  rail- 
way carriage  and  I  on  the  platform  the  other  day. 
"  Your  husband  had  better  get  in  or  well  go  with- 
out him,"  said  the  guard.  As  we  went  ofl*,  the 
mother  was  fumbling  furiously  in  her  pocket,  and 
I  know  that  she  was  looking  for  a  shilling. 

Ah  I  what  a  gossip  I  have  been  I  And  all  to 
lead  up  to  the  one  sentence  that  I  could  not  have 
stayed  at  home  this  six  months  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  company  and  the  sympathy  of  my  mother. 

Well,  now  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  scrape 
that  I  got  myself  into.     I  suppose  that  I  ou^t  to 
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puU  a  long  face  over  it,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  help  laughing.  I  have  you  ahnost  up  to  date 
in  my  history  now,  for  what  I  am  going  to  teU  you 
happened  only  last  week.  1  must  mention  no  names 
here  even  to  you ;  for  the  curse  of  Emulphus,  which 
includes  eight  and  forty  minor  imprecations,  be  upon 
the  head  of  the  man  who  kisses  and  tells. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  city  there  are  two  ladies,  a  mother  and  a 
daughter,  whom  I  shall  call  Mrs.  and  Miss  Laura 
Andrews.  They  are  patients  of  the  governor's, 
and  hare  become  to  some  extent  iriends  of  the 
ffunily.  Madame  is  Welsh,  charming  in  appear- 
ance, dignified  in  her  manners,  and  High  Church 
in  her  convictions.  The  daughter  is  rather  taller 
than  the  mother,  but  otherwise  they  are  strikingly 
alike.  The  mother  is  thirty-six  and  the  daughter 
eighteen.  Both  are  exceedingly  charming.  Had 
I  to  choose  between  them,  I  think,  entre  nous, 
that  the  mother  would  have  attracted  me  most, 
fi»*  I  am  thoroughly  of  Balzac's  opinion  as  to  the 
woman  of  thirty.  However,  fete  was  to  will  it 
otherwise. 

It  was  the  coming  home  from  a  dance  which 
first  brought  Laura  and  me  together.  You  know 
how  easily  and  suddenly  these  things  happen,  be- 
ginning in  playful  teasing  and  ending  in  something 
a  little  warmer  than  friendship.  You  squeeze  the 
slender  arm  which  is  passed  through  yours,  you 
venture  to  take  the  httle  gloved  hand,  you  say 
good-night  at  absurd  length  in  the  shadow  of  the 
door.  It  is  innocent  and  very  interesting,  love 
trying  his  vrings  in  a  first  little  flutter.  He  will 
keep  bis  sustained  flight  later  on,  the  better  for  the 
practice.    There  was  never  any  question  of  en- 
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ffagements  between  us,  nor  any  sugvestion  of  harm. 
She  knew  that  1  was  a  poor  devil  with  ndither 
means  nor  prospects,  and  I  knew  that  her  mother's 
will  was  her  law,  and  that  her  course  was  already 
marked  out  for  her.  However,  we  exchanged  our 
little  confidences,  and  met  occasionally  by  appoint- 
ment, and  tried  to  make  our  hves  brighter  without 
darkening  those  of  any  one  else.  1  can  see  you 
shake  your  head  here  and  growl,  like  the  comfort- 
able married  man  that  you  are,  that  such  relations 
are  very  dangerous.  So  they  are,  my  boy  :  but 
neither  of  us  cared,  she  out  of  innocence  and  I  out 
of  recklessness,  for  &om  the  beginning  all  the  fault 
in  the  matter  was  mine. 

Well,  matters  were  in  this  state  when  one  day 
last  week  a  note  came  up  to  the  Dad  saying  that 
Mrs.  Andrews'  servant  was  ill,  and  would  he  come 
at  once.  The  old  man  had  a  touch  of  gout,  so  I 
donned  my  professional  coat  and  sallied  forth,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  I  might  combine  pleasure  with 
business,  and  have  a  few  words  with  Laura.  Sure 
enou^,  as  I  passed  up  the  gravel  drive  which 
curves  round  to  the  door,  I  glanced  throu^  the 
drawing-room  window,  and  saw  her  sitting  paint- 
ing, with  her  back  to  ihe  light.  It  was  clear  that 
she  had  not  heard  me.  Tne  hall  door  was  ajar, 
and  when  I  pushed  it  open,  no  one  was  in  the  halL 
A  sudden  fit  of  roguishness  came  over  me.  I 
pushed  the  drawing-room  door  very  slowly  wider, 
crept  in  on  tiptoe,  stole  quietly  across,  and  bending 
down,  I  kissed  the  artist  upon  the  nape  of  her  nec£ 
She  turned  round  with  a  squeal,  and  it  was  the 
mother  t 

I  don't  know  whether  you  have  ever  been  m  a 
tij^ter  comer  than  that,  Harold.    It  was  quite 
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tight  enough  for  me.  I  remember  that  T  smiled 
as  I  stole  across  the  can)et  on  that  insane  venture. 
I  did  not  smile  again  that  evening.  It  makes  me 
hot  now  when  I  think  of  it. 

Well,  I  made  the  most  dreadful  fool  of  myself. 
At  first,  the  good  lady  who  (as  I  think  I  told  you) 
is  very  dignifaed  and  rather  reserved,  could  not  be- 
lieve her  senses.  Then,  as  the  iuU  force  of  my 
enormity  came  upon  her  she  reared  herself  up  until 
she  seemed  the  tallest  and  the  coldest  woman  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  an  interview  with  a  refrigerator. 
She  asked  me  what  I  had  ever  observed  in  her  con- 
duct which  had  encouraged  me  to  subject  her  to 
such  an  outrage.  1  saw,  of  course,  that  any  ex- 
cuses upon  my  part  would  put  her  on  the  right 
track  and  nve  poor  Laura  away ;  so  I  stood  with 
my  hair  bristling  and  my  top  hat  in  my  hand,  pre- 
senting, I  am  sure,  a  most  extraordinary  figure. 
Indeed,  she  looked  rather  funny  herself,  with  her 
palette  in  one  hand,  her  brush  in  the  other,  and  the 
blank  astonishment  on  her  face.  I  stammered  out 
something  about  hoping  that  she  did  not  mind, 
which  niade  her  more  angry  than  ever.  "  The 
only  possible  excuse  for  your  conduct,  sir,  is  that 
you  are  under  the  influence  of  drink,"  said  she.  "  I 
need  not  say  that  we  do  not  require  the  services  of 
a  medical  man  in  that  condition."  I  did  not  try  to 
disabuse  her  of  the  idea,  for  really  I  could  see  no 
better  explanation  ;  so  I  beat  a  retreat  in  a  very 
demoralised  condition.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
&ther  about  it  in  the  evening,  and  the  old  man  was 
very  angry  indeed.  As  to  the  mother,  she  is  as 
stanch  as  steel,  and  quite  prepared  to  prove  that 
poor  Mrs.  A.  was  a  very  deep  designing  person, 
who  had  laid  a  trap  for  innocent  Johnnie.    So 
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fhere  has  been  a  grand  row  ;  and  not  a  soul  upon 
earth  has  the  least  idea  of  what  it  all  means,  ex- 
cept only  yourself  as  you  read  this  letter. 

You  can  imagine  that  this  has  not  contributed 
to  make  life  here  more  pleasant,  for  my  father  can- 
not bring  himself  to  forgive  me.  Of  course,  I  don't 
wonder  at  his  anger.  I  should  be  just  the  same 
myself.  It  does  look  like  a  shoclong  breach  of 
professional  honour,  and  a  sad  disregard  of  his  in- 
terests. If  he  knew  the  truth  he  would  see  that  it 
was  nothing  worse  than  a  silly  ill-timed  boyish  joke. 
However,  he  never  shall  know  the  truth.      - 

And  now  there  is  some  chance  of  my  getting 
something  to  do.  We  had  a  letter  to-night  from 
Christie  &  Howden,  the  writers  to  the  Signet,  say- 
ing that  they  desire  an  interview  with  me,  in  view 
of  a  possible  appointment.  We  can't  imagine  what 
it  means,  but  1  am  full  of  hopes.  I  go  to-morrow 
morning  to  see  them,  and  I  snail  Jet  you  know  the 
result. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  Harold  I  Your  life  flows  in 
a  steady  stream,  and  mine  in  a  broken  torrent 
Yet  I  would  have  every  detail  of  what  happens  to 
you. 
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lit  December,  1881. 

I  HAT  be  doing  you  an  injustice,  Harold,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  in  your  last  that  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  free  expression  of  my  religious  views 
had  been  distasteful  to  you.  That  you  should  dis- 
agree with  me  I  am  prepared  for;  but  that  you 
should  object  to  free  and  honest  discussion  of  those 
sul^ects  which  above  all  others  men  should  be  hon- 
est over,  would,  I  confess,  be  a  disappointment. 
The  Freethinker  is  placed  at  this  disadvantage  in 
ordinary  society,  that  whereas  it  would  be  consid- 
ered very  bad  taste  upon  his  part  to  obtrude  his 
unorthodox  opinion,  no  such  consideration  hampers 
those  with  whom  he  disagrees.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  took  a  brave  man  to  be  a  Christian.  Now 
it  takes  a  brave  man  not  to  be.  But  if  we  are  to 
wear  a  gag,  and  hide  our  thoughts  when  writing  in 

confidence  to  our  most  intimate ^no,  but  1  won't 

beUeve  it.  You  and  I  have  put  up  too  many 
thoughts  together  and  chased  them  wherever  they 
would  double,  Harold;  so  just  write  to  me  like  a 
good  fellow,  and  tell  me  that  1  am  an  ass.  Until 
I  have  that  comforting  assurance,  I  shall  place  a 

Siarantine  upon  everything  which  could  conceiva- 
y  be  ofiTensive  to  you. 

Does  not  lunacy  strike  you,  Harold,  as  being  a 
very  eerie  thing  ?  It  is  a  disease  of  the  soul.  To 
think  that  you  may  have  a  man  of  noble  mind,  full 
of  every  lofty  aspiration,  and  that  a  gross  physical 
cause,  such  as  the  fall  of  a  spicule  of  bone  from  the 
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inner  table  of  his  skull  on  to  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  his  brain,  may  have  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  turning  him  into  an  obscene  creature 
with  every  bestial  attribute  1  That  a  man's  individ- 
uality should  swine  round  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
yet  that  one  life  should  contain  these  two  contra- 
dictory personalities — is  it  not  a  wondrous  thing  ? 

I  ask  myself,  where  is  the  man,  the  very,  very 
imnost  essence  of  the  man  ?  See  how  much  you 
may  subtract  from  him  without  touching  it.  It 
does  not  lie  in  the  limbs  which  s»*ve  him  as  tools, 
nor  in  the  apparatus  by  which  he  is  to  digest,  nor 
in  that  by  which  he  is  to  inhale  oxygen.  All  these 
are  mere  accessories,  the  slaves  of  the  lord  within. 
Where,  then,  is  he  ?  He  does  not  lie  in  the  feat- 
ures which  are  to  express  his  emotions,  nor  in  the 
eyes  and  ears  which  can  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
blind  and  deaf.  Nor  is  he  in  the  bony  framework 
which  is  the  rack  over  which  nature  hangs  her  veil 
of  flesh.  In  none  of  these  things  lies  the  essence 
of  the  man.  And  now  what  is  left  ?  An  arched 
whitish  putty-like  mass,  some  fifty  odd  ounces  in 
weight,  with  a  number  of  white  filaments  hanging 
down  from  it,  looking  not  unlike  the  medusee  which 
float  in  our  summer  seas.  But  these  filaments  only 
serve  to  conduct  nerve  force  to  muscles  and  to  or- 
gans which  serve  secondary  purposes.  They  may 
themselves  therefore  be  disr^arded.  Nor  can  we 
stop  here  in  our  ehmination.  This  central  mass  of 
nervous  matter  may  be  pared  down  on  all  sides  be- 
fore we  seem  to  get  at  the  very  seat  of  the  soul. 
Suicides  have  shot  away  the  front  lobes  of  the 
brain,  and  have  lived  to  repent  it  Surgeons  have 
cut  down  upon  it  and  Have  removed  sections. 
Much  of  it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
48. 
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the  springs  of  motion,  and  much  for  the  reception 
of  impressions.  AH  this  may  be  put  aside  as  we 
search  for  the  physical  seat  of  what  we  call  the  soul 
— ^the  spiritual  part  of  the  man.  And  what  is  left 
then  ?  A  little  blob  of  matter,  a  handful  of  ner- 
vous dough,  a  few  ounces  of  tissue,  but  there — 
somewhere  there — ^lurks  that  impalpable  seed,  to 
which  the  rest  of  our  frame  is  but  the  pod.  The 
old  philosophers  who  put  the  soul  in  the  pineal 
gland  were  not  right,  but  after  all  they  were  un- 
commonly near  the  mark. 

You'll  find  my  physiology  even  worse  than  my 
theology,  Harold.  I  have  a  way  of  tellins  stories 
backward  to  you,  which  is  natural  enough  when 
you  consider  that  I  always  sit  down  to  write  under 
the  influence  of  the  last  impressions  which  have 
come  upon  me.  All  this  talk  about  the  soul  and 
the  bram  arises  simply  from  the  &ct  that  I  have 
been  spending  the  last  few  weeks  with  a  lunatic. 
And  how  it  came  about  I  will  tell  you  as  clearly  as 
I  can. 

You  remember  that  in  my  last  I  explained  to 
you  how  restive  I  had  been  getting  at  home,  and 
now  my  idiotic  mistake  had  annoyed  my  father  and 
had  made  my  position  here  very  uncomfortable; 
Then  I  mentioned,  I  think,  that  I  had  received  a 
letter  from  Christie  &  Hoi^en,  the  lawyers.  Well, 
•  I  brushed  up  my  Sunday  hat,  and  my  mother  stood 
on  a  chair  and  landed  me  twice  on  the  ear  with  a 
clothes  brush,  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
making  the  collar  of  my  overcoat  look  more  pre- 
sentable. With  which  accolade  out  I  sallied  mto 
the  world,  the  dear  s<m\  standing  on  the  steps, 
peering  after  me  and  waving  me  success. 

W^,  I  was  in  considerable  trepidation  when  I 
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reached  the  office,  for  I  am  a  much  more  nervous 
person  than  any  of  my  friends  will  ever  credit  me 
with  being.  However,  1  was  shown  in  at  once  to 
Mr.  James  Christie,  a  wiry,  sharp,  thin-lipped  kind 
of  man,  with  an  abrupt  manner,  and  that  sort  of 
Scotch  precision  of  speech  which  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  clearness  of  thought  behind  it. 

"  I  understand  &om  Professor  Maxwell  that  you 
have  been  looking  about  for  an  opening,  Mr. 
Mumt>,"  said  he.  Maxwell  had  s^d  that  he  would 
give  me  a  hand  if  he  could;  but  you  remember 
that  he  had  a  reputation  for  giving  such  promises 
rather  easily.  I  speak  of  a  man  as  I  find  him,  and 
to  me  he  has  been  an  excellent  friend. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  of  wiy  open- 
ing," said  I. 

"  Of  your  medical  qualifications  there  is  no  need 
to  speak"  he  went  on,  running  his  eyes  all  over  me 
in  the  most  questioning  way.  "  Your  Bachelorship 
of  Medicine  will  answer  for  that.  But  Professor 
Maxwell  thought  you  pecuharly  fitted  for  this 
vacancy  for  physical  reasons.  May  I  ask  you 
what  your  weight  is? " 

"  Fourteen  stone." 

"  And  you  stand,  I  should  judge,  about  six  feet 
high?" 

"  Precisely." 

"Accustomed  too,  as  I  gather,  to  muscular 
exercise  of  every  kind.  Well,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  you  are  the  very  man  for  the  post, 
and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  recommend  you  to 
Lord  Saltire." 

"  You  forget,"  said  I,  "  fhat  I  have  not  yet  heard 
what  the  position  is,  or  the  terms  which  you 
offer." 
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He  b^an  to  laugh  at  that.  "It  was  a  little 
precipitate  on  my  part,"  said  he;  "but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  are  lisely  to  quarrel  as  to  position  or 
terms.  You  may  have  heard  perhaps  of  the  sad 
misfortune  of  our  client,  Lord  Saltire  i  Not  ?  To 
put  it  briefly  then,  his  son,  the  Hon.  James  Der- 
went,  the  heir  to  the  estates  and  the  only  child,  was 
struck  down  by  the  sun  while  fishing  without  his 
hat  last  July.  His  mind  has  never  recovered  from 
the  shock,  and  he  has  been  ever  since  in  a  chronic 
state  of  moody  suUenness  which  breaks  out  eveiy 
now  and  then  into  violent  mania.  His  father  will 
not  allow  him  to  be  removed  from  LochtuUy 
Castle,  and  it  is  his  desire  that  a  medical  man 
should  stay  there  in  constant  attendance  upon  his 
s«i.  Your  physical  strength  would  of  course  be 
very  useful  in  restraining  those  violent  attacks  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  remuneration  will  be 
twelve  pounds  a  month,  and  you  would  be  required 
to  take  over  j'our  duties  to-morrow." 

I  walked  home,  my  dear  Harold,  with  a  bound- 
ing heart,  and  the  pavement  like  cotton  wool 
under  my  feet.  I  found  just  eightpence  in  my 
pocket,  and  I  spent  the  whole  of  it  on  a  really 
good  cigar  with  which  to  celelvate  the  occasion. 
CuUingworth  has  always  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  lunatics  for  beginners.  *'Get  a  lunatic,  my 
boy  I  Get  a  Iimatic  I "  he  used  to  shout.  Then  it 
was  not  only  the  situation,  but  the  fine  connection 
that  it  opened  up.  I  seemed  to  see  exactly  what 
would  happen.  There  would  be  illness  in  the 
£unily, — Lcotl  Saltire  himself  perhaps,  or  his  wife. 
There  would  be  no  time  to  send  for  advice.  I 
should  be  consulted.  I  should  gun  their  confi- 
dence and  become  their  family  att^idant.    They 
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would  recommend  me  to  their  wealthy  friends.  It 
was  all  as  clear  as  possible.  I  was  deoating  b^re 
I  reached  home  whether  it  would  be  worth  my 
while  to  give  up  a  lucrative  country  practice  in 
order  to  take  the  Professorship  which  mi^t  be 
offered  me. 

My  father  took  the  news  philosophically  enough, 
with  some  rather  sardonic  remark  aoout  my  patient 
and  me  being  well  qualified  to  keep  each  other 
company.  But  to  my  mother  it  was  a  flash  of  joy, 
followed  by  a  thunderclap  of  consternation.  I  had 
only  three  under-shirts,  the  best  of  my  linen  had 
gone  to  Belfast  to  be  refronted  and  recufied,  the 
night-gowns  were  not  marked  yet — there  were  a 
dozen  of  those  domestic  difficulties  of  which  the 
mere  male  never  thinks.  A  dreadful  vision  of 
]l(ady  Saltire  looking  over  my  things  and  finding 
the  heel  out  of  one  of  my  socks  obsessed  my 
mother.  Out  we  trudged  together,  and  before 
evening  her  soul  was  at  rest,  and  I  had  mortgaged 
in  advance  my  first  month's  salary.  She  was  great, 
as  we  walked  home,  upon  the  grand '  people  into 
whose  service  I  was  to  enter.  "  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  they  are  in  a  sense  rela- 
tions of  yours.  You  are  very  closely  allied  to  the 
Percies,  and  the  Saltires  have  Percy  blood  in  them 
also.  They  are  only  a  cadet  branch,  and  you  are 
close  upon  the  main  line;  but  still  it  is  not  for  us 
to  deny  the  connection."  She  brought  a  cold 
sweat  out  upon  me  by  suggesting  that  she  should 
make  things  easy  by  writing  to  Lord  Saltire  and 
explaining  our  respective  positions.  Several  times 
during  the  evening  I  heard  her  murmur  compla- 
cently that  they  were  only  the  cadet  branch. 

Am   I   not  the  slowest  of  story-tellers?     But 
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you  encourage  me  to  it  by  your  sympathetic 
mterest  in  detuls.  However,  I  shall  move  along  a 
little  faster  now.  Next  morning  I  was  off  to  Loch- 
tully,  which,  as  you  know,  is  in  the  north  of  Perth- 
shire. It  stands  three  miles  &om  the  station,  a 
great  grey  pinnacled  house,  with  two  towers  cock- 
ing out  above  the  fir  woods,  like  a  hare's  ears 
from  a  tussock  of  grass.  As  we  drove  up  to  the 
door  I  felt  pretty  solemn — not  at  all  as  the  main 
line  should  do  when  it  condescends  to  visit  the 
cadet  branch.  Into  the  hall  as  1  entered  came  a 
grave  learned-looking  man,  with  whom  in  my 
nervousness  I  was  about  to  shake  hands  cordially. 
Fortunately  he  forestalled  the  impending  embrace 
by  explaining  that  be  was  the  butler.  He  showed 
me  into  a  small  study,  where  everything  stank  of 
varnish  and  morocco  leather,  there  to  await  the 
great  man.  He  proved  when  he  came  to  be  a 
much  less  formidable  figure  than  his  retainer — 
indeed,  I  felt  thoroughly  at  my  ease  with  him  from 
tiie  moment  he  opened  his  mouth.  He  is  grizzled, 
red-faced,  sharp-featured,  with  a  pryinjg  and  yet 
benevolent  expression,  very  human  and  just  a  tnfle 
vulgar.  His  wife,  however,  to  whom  I  was  after- 
ward introduced,  is  a  most  depressing  person, — 
pale,  cold,  hatchet- feced,  with  drooping  eyelids  and 
very  prominent  blue  veins  at  her  temples.  She 
froze  me  up  again  just  as  I  was  budding  out  under 
the  influence  of  her  husband.  However,  the  thing 
that  interested  me  most  of  all  was  to  see  my 
patient,  to  whose  room  I  was  taken  by  Lord  Sal- 
tire  after  we  had  had  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  room  was  a  laive  rare  one,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  corridor.  Near  the  door  was  seated  a  footman, 
placed  there  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  two  doctors, 
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and  looking  considerably  relieved  at  my  advent. 
Over  by  the  window  (which  was  furnished  with  a 
wooden  guard,  like  that  of  a  nursery)  sat  a  tall, 
yellow-haired,  yellow-bearded  young  man,  who 
raised  a  pair  of  startled  blue  eyes  as  we  entered. 
He  was  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  bound  copy  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News. 

"  James,"  said  Lord  Saltire,  "  this  is  Dr.  Stark 
Munro,  who  has  come  to  look  after  you." 

My  patient  mumbled  something  in  his  beard, 
which  seemed  to  me  suspiciously  like  "  Damn  Dr. 
Stark  Munro  I"  The  peer  evidently  thought  the 
same,  for  he  led  me  aside  by  the  elbow. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  been  told  that 
James  is  a  httle  rough  in  his  ways  at  presrait,"  said 
he;  "his  whole  nature  has  deteriorated  very  much 
since  this  calamity  came  upon  him.  You  must  not 
be  offended  by  anything  he  may  say  or  do/' 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  I. 

"  There  is  a  taint  of  this  sort  upon  my  wife's 
side,"  whispered  the  little  lord ;  "  her  uncle's  symp- 
toms were  identical  Dr.  Peterson  says  that  the 
sunstroke  was  only  the  determining  cause.  The 
predisposition  was  already  there.  I  may  tell  you 
that  the  footman  will  always  be  in  the  next  room, 
so  that  you  can  call  him  if  you  need  his  assistance." 

Well,  it  ended  by  lord  and  lackey  moving  oft, 
and  leaving  me  with  my  patient.  .  I  wiought  that  I 
should  lose  no  time  in  establishing  a  kindty  relation 
with  him,  so  I  drew  a  chair  over  to  his  sofa  and 
b^an  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  about  his  health 
and  habits.  Not  a  word  could  I  get  out  of  him  in 
reply.  He  sat  as  sullen  as  a  muk,  with  a  kind  of 
sneer  about  his  handsome  face,  which  showed  me 
very  weU  that  he  had  heard  everything.    I  tried 
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this  and  tried  that,  but  not  a  syllable  could  I  get 
from  him ;  so  at  last  I  turned  from  him  and  began 
to  look  over  some  illustrated  papers  on  the  table. 
He  doesn't  read,  it  seems,  and  will  do  nothing  but 
look  at  pictures.  Well,  I  was  sitting  like  this  with 
my  back  half  turned,  when  you  can  imagine  my 
surprise  to  feel  something  plucking  gently  at  me, 
and  to  see  a  great  brown  hand  trying  to  slip  its  way 
into  my  coat  pocket.  I  caught  at  the  wrist  and 
turned  swiftly  round,  but  too  late  to  prevent  my 
handkerchief  being  whisked  out  and  concealed 
behind  the  Hon.  James  Derwent,  who  sat  grinning 
at  me  like  a  mischievous  monkey. 

"  Come,  I  may  want  that,"  said  I,  trying  to  treat 
the  matter  as  joke. 

He  used  some  language  which  was  more  scriptu- 
ral than  religious.  I  saw  that  he  did  not  mean 
giving  it  up,  Dut  I  was  determined  not  to  let  him 
get  the  upper  hand  of  me.  I  grabbed  for  the 
handkerchief;  and  he,  with  a  snarl,  caught  my 
hand  in  both  of  his.  He  had  a  powerful  grip,  but 
I  managed  to  ^t  his  wrist  and  to  give  it  a  wrench 
round,  untU,  with  a  howl,  he  dropped  my  property. 

"  What  fiin  I "  said  1,  pretending  to  laugh.  "  Let 
us  try  again.  Now,  you  take  it  up,  and  see  if  I 
can  get  it  again." 

But  he  had  had  enough  of  that  game.  Yet  he  ap- 
peared to  be  better  humoured  than  before  the  inci- 
dent, and  I  got  a  few  short  answers  to  the  questions 
which  I  put  to  faim.  And  here  comes  in  the 
text  which  started  me  preaching  about  lunacy  at 
the  be^nning  of  this  letter.  Hniat  a  marvellous 
thing  it  is  I  This  man,  from  all  I  can  learn  of  him, 
has  suddenly  swung  clean  over  from  one  extreme 
of  character  to  the  other.    Every  plus  has  in  an 
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instant  become  a  minus.  He's  another  man,  but 
in  the  same  case.  I  am  told  that  he  used  to  be 
(only  a  few  months  ago,  mind  you)  most  fastidious 
in  (uess  and  speech.  Now  he  is  a  foul-tongued 
rough  I  He  had  a  nice  taste  in  literature.  Now 
he  stares  at  you  if  you  speak  of  Shakespeare. 
Queerest  of  all,  he  used  to  be  a  very  high-and-dry 
Tory  in  his  opinions.  He  is  fond  now  of  airing  the 
most  democratic  views,  and  in  a  needlessly  offen- 
sive way.  When  I  did  get  on  terms  with  him  at 
last,  I  found  that  there  was  nothing  on  which  he 
could  be  drawn  on  to  talk  so  soon  as  on  pohties. 
In  substance,  1  am  bound  to  say  that  I  thmk  his 
new  views  are  probably  saner  than  his  old  ones,  but 
the  insanity  Ues  in  his  sudden  reasonless  change 
and  in  his  violent  blurts  of  speech. 

It  was  some  weeks,  however,  before  I  gained  his 
confidence,  so  &r  as  to  be  able  to  hold  a  real  convert 
sation  with  him.  For  a  long  time  he  was  very  sul- 
len and  suspicious,  resenting  the  constant  watch 
which  I  kept  upon  hJm.  This  could  not  be  re- 
laxed, for  he  was  full  of  the  most  apish  tricks.  One 
day  he  got  hold  of  my  tobacco  pouch,  and  stuffed 
two  ounces  of  my  tobacco  into  the  long  barrel  of 
an  Eastern  ffun  which  hangs  on  the  wall.  He 
jammed  it  all  down  with  the  ramrod,  and  I  was 
never  able  to  get  it  up  again.  Another  time  he 
threw  an  earthenware  spittoon  through  the  win- 
dow, and  would  have  sent  the  clock  uter  it  had  I 
not  prevented  him.  Every  day  I  took  him  for  a 
two  nours'  constitutional,  save  when  it  rained,  and 
then  we  walked  reli^oudy  for  the  same  space  up 
and  down  the  room.  It  was  a  deadly,  dreary,  kind 
of  life! 

I  was  supposed  to  have  my  eye  upon  him  all 
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day,  with  a  two-hour  interval  every  afternoon  and 
an  evening  to  myself  upon  Fridays.  But  then 
what  was  the  use  of  an  evening  to  myself  when 
there  was  no  town  near,  and  I  had  no  friends  whom 
I  could  visit?  I  did  a  &ir  amount  of  reading,  for 
Lord  Saltire  let  me  have  the  run  of  his  hbrary. 
Gibbon  gave  me  a  couple  of  enchanting  weelu. 
You  know  the  effect  that  he  produces.  You  seem 
to  be  serenely  floating  upon  a  cloud,  and  looking 
down  <Hi  all  these  pigmy  armies  and  navies,  with  a 
wise  Mentor  ever  at  your  side  to  whisper  to  you 
the  inner  meaning  of  all  that  majestic  panorama. 

Now  and  again  young  Derwent  introduced  some 
excitement  into  my  dull  life.  On  one  occasion 
when  we  were  walkms  in  the  grounds,  he  suddenly 
snatched  up  a  spade  from  a  grass-plot,  and  rushed 
at  an  inoffensive  uuder-gardener.  The  man  ran 
screaming  for  his  life,  with  my  patient  cursing  at 
his  very  heels,  and  me  within  a  few  paces  of  him. 
When  I  at  last  laid  my  hand  on  his  collar,  he  threw 
down  his  weapon  and  burst  into  shrieks  of  laughter. 
It  was  only  mischief,  and  not  ferocity;  but  when 
that  under-gardener  saw  us  coming  after  that  he 
was  off  with  a  &ce  like  a  cream  cheese.  At  night 
the  attendant  slept  in  a  camp-bed  at  the  foot  of  the 
patient's,  and  my  room  was  next  door,  so  that  I 
could  be  called  if  necessary.  No,  it  was  not  a  very 
exhilarating  life  1 

We  used  to  go  down  to  family  meals  when  there 
were  no  visitors;  and  there  we  made  a  curious 
quartette:  Jimmy  (as  he  wished  me  to  call  him) 
glum  and  silent ;  I  with  the  tail  of  my  eye  always 
twisting  round  to  him;  Lady  Saltire  with  her  con- 
descending eyelids  and  her  blue  veins;  and  the 
good-natured  peer,  fiissy  and  genial,  but  always 
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rather  subdued  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  She 
looked  as  if  a  g^ass  of  good  wine  would  do  her 
good,  and  he  as  if  he  would  be  the  better  for  absti- 
nence ;  and  so,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  lop* 
sidedness  of  life,  he  drank  freely,  and  she  nothing 
but  limejuice  and  water.  You  cannot  imagine  a 
more  ignorant,  intolerant,  narrow-minded  woman 
than  she.  If  she  had  only  been  conteat  to  be  si- 
lent and  hidden  that  small  brain  of  hers,  it  would 
not  have  mattered ;  but  there  was  no  end  to  her 
bitter  and  exasperating  clacking.  What  was  she 
after  all  but  a  pipe  for  conveying  disease  from  one 
generation  to  another?  She  was  bounded  by  in- 
sanity upon  the  north  and  upon  the  south.  I  reso- 
lutely set  myself  to  avoid  all  argument  with  her; 
but  she  knew,  with  her  woman's  instinct,  that  we 
were  as  &r  apart  as  the  poles,  and  took  a  pleasing 
in  waving  the  red  flag  before  me.  One  day  she 
was  waxing  eloquent  as  to  the  crime  of  a  minister 
of  an  Episcopal  church  performing  any  service  in  a 
Presbyterian  chapel.  Some  neighbouring  minister 
had  done  it,  it  seems;  and  if  he  had  be^  marked 
down  in  a  pot-house  she  could  not  have  spoken 
with  greater  loathing.  I  suppose  that  my  eyes 
were  less  under  control  than  my  tongue,  for  she 
suddenly  turned  upon  me  with  : 

"I  see  that  you  don't  agree  with  me,  Dr. 
Munro." 

I  replied  quietly  that  I  did  not,  and  tped  to 
change  the  conversation;  but  she  was  not  to  be 
shaken  off. 

"  Why  not,  may  I  ask  ? " 

I  expluned  that  in  my  opinion  the  tendency  of 
the  age  was  to  break  down  those  ridiculous  doc* 
trinal  points  which  are  so  useless,  and  which  have 
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for  so  long  set  people  by  the  ears.  I  added  that  I 
hoped  the  time  was  soon  coming  when  good  men 
of  all  creeds  would  throw  this  lumber  overboard 
and  join  hands  together. 

She  half  rose,  ahnost  speechless  with  indignation. 

"  I  presume,"  said  she, "  that  you  are  one  of  those 
people  who  would  put  all  churches  on  the  same 
footing?" 

**  Most  certidnly,"  I  answered. 

She  stood  erect  in  a  kind  of  cold  fury,  and 
swept  out  of  the  room.  Jimmy  began  to  chuckle, 
and  his  &ther  looked  perplexed. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  my  opinions  are  offensive  to 
Lady  Saltire,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes, 3res;  it's  a  pity;  a  pity,"  said  he;  "well, 
well,  we  must  say  what  we  think;  but  it's  a  pity 
you  think  it — a  very  great  pity," 

I  quite  expected  to  get  my  dismissal  over  this 
business,  and  indeed,  indirectly  I  may  say  that  I 
did  so.  From  that  day  Lady  Saltire  was  as  rude 
to  me  as  she  could  be,  and  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  attack^  upon  what  she  imagined  to 
be  my  opinions.  Of  these  I  never  took  the  slight- 
est notice ;  but  at  last  on  an  evil  day  she  went  for 
me  point-blank,  so  that  there  was  no  getting  away 
from  her.  It  was  just  at  the  end  of  lunch,  when 
the  footman  had  left  the  roooL  She  had  been 
talking  about  Lord  Saltire's  going  up  to  Londcm 
to  vote  upon  some  question  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

*'  Perhaps,  Dr.  Munro,"  said  she,  turning  acidly 
upon  me, "  that  is  also  an  institution  which  has  not 
been  fortunate  enou^  to  win  your  approv^" 

**  It  is  a  question.  Lady  Saltire,  which  I  should 
much  prefer  not  to  discuss,"  I  answered. 
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"  Oh,  you  might  just  as  weU  have  the  coura^  of 
your  convictions,"  said  she.  "  Since  you  desire  to 
despoil  the  National  Church,  it  is  natural  enough 
that  you  should  wish  also  to  hr&ik  up  the  Consti- 
tution. I  have  heard  that  an  atheist  is  always  a 
red  republican." 

Lora  Saltire  rose,  wishing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation.  Jimmy  and  I 
rose  also ;  and  suddenly  I  saw  that  instead  of  mov- 
ing towajxi  the  door  he  was  going  to  his  mother. 
Knowing  his  little  tricks,  I  pa^ed  my  hand  under 
his  arm,  and  tried  to  steer  him  away.  She  noticed 
it,  however,  and  interfered. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  James  ? " 

"  I  want  to  whisper  in  your  ear,  mother." 

"  Pray,  don't  excite  yourself,  sir,"  said  I,  again 
attempting  to  detain  him.  Lady  Saltire  ar^ed 
her  aristocratic  eyebrows. 

"  I  think.  Dr.  Munro,  that  you  push  your  author- 
ity rather  fer  when  you  venture  to  mter&re  be- 
tween a  mother  and  her  son,"  said  she.  "  What 
was  it,  my  poor  dear  boy?" 

Jimmy  bent  down  and  whispered  something  in 
her  ear.  The  blood  rushed  into  her  pale  &ce,  and 
she  sprang  from  him  as  if  he  had  struck  h«r. 
Jimmy  began  to  snigger. 

"  This  is  your  doing.  Dr.  Munro,"  she  cried  furi- 
ously. "  You  have  corrupted  my  s<m's  mind,  and 
encouraged  him  to  insult  his  mother." 

"  My  dear  I  My  dear  I "  said  her  husband  sooth- 
in^y,  and  I  quietly  led  the  recalcibVLnt  Jimmy 
upstairs.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  that  he  had 
said  to  his  mother,  but  got  only  chuckles  in  re* 
ply. 

I  bad  a  presentiment  that  I  should  hear  more  of 
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the  matter;  and  I  was  not  wrong.  Lord  Sidtire 
called  me  into  his  study  in  the  evening. 

"  The  &ct  is,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  that  Lady  Sal- 
tire  has  been  extremely  annoyed  and  grieved  about 
what  occurred  at  lunch  to-day.  Of  course,  you 
can  imagine  that  such  an  expression  comin?  from 
her  own  son,  shocked  her  more  than  I  can  teiL" 

"  I  assure  you,  Lord  Saltire,"  said  I,  **  that  I  have 
no  idea  at  all  what  passed  between  Lady  Saltire 
and  my  patient." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  without  going  into  details,  I 
may  say  that  what  he  whispered  was  a  blasphemous 
wisn,  most  coarsely  expressed,  as  to  the  future  of 
that  Upper  House  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,**  said  I,  "  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  never  encouraged  him  in  his  extreme 
political  views,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  symptoms 
of  his  disease." 

"I  am  quite  convinced  that  what  you  say  is 
true,"  he  answered ;  "  but  Lady  Saltire  is  unhap* 
pily  of  the  opinion  that  you  have  instilled  these 
ideas  into  him.  You  know  that  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult sometimes  to  reason  with  a  lady.  However,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  all  may  be  smoothed  over  if 
vou  would  see  Lady  Saltire  and  assure  her  that  she 
has  misunderstood  your  views  upon  this  point,  and 
that  you  are  personally  a  supporter  of  an  Hereditary 
Chamber." 

It  put  me  in  a  tight  comer,  Huxild;  but  my 
mind  was  instantly  made  up.  From  the  first  word 
I  had  read  my  dismissal  in  every  uneasy  glance  of 
his  Uttle  eyes. 

"  I  am  ^md,"  said  I,  "  that  that  is  rather  further 
than  I  am  prepared  to  go.    I  think  that  since  there 
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has  been  for  some  weeks  a  certiun  friction  between 
Lady  Saltire  and  myself,  it  would  perhaps  be  as 
well  that  I  should  resisn  the  post  which  1  hold  in 
your  household.  I  shall  be  happy,  however,  to  re- 
main here  until  you  have  found  someone  to  take 
over  my  duties." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  It  has  come  to  this,  and  yet  it 
may  be  that  you  are  right,"  said  he,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  rehef ;  "»>  to  James,  there  need  be  no 
diiiiculty  about  that,  for  Dr.  Fatterstm  could  come 
in  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Then  to-morrow  morning  let  it  be,"  I  aix- 
'■  swered.  v 

"Very  good,  DW  Monro;  I  will  see  that  you 
have  your  cheque  before  you  go. ' 

So  there  was  the  end  of  all  my  fine  dreams 
about  aristocratic  practices  and  wonderfid  intro- 
ductions I  I  believe  the  only  person  in  the  whole 
house  who  r^retted  me  was  Jimmy,  who  was 
quite  downcast  at  the  news.  His  gnef,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  brushing  my  new  top- 
hat  the  vtTong  way  on  the  morning  that  I  left.  I 
did  not  notice  it  until  1  reached  the  station,  and  a 
most  undignified  object  I  must  have  looked  when 
I  took  my  departure. 

So  ends  the  history  of  a  failure.  I  am,  as  you 
know,  incUned  to  fatalism,  and  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  thing  as  chance  exists;  so  I  am  bound  to 
think  that  this  experience  was  given  to  me  for 
some  end.  It  was  a  preUminary  cuiter  for  the  big 
race,  perhaps.  My  mother  was  disappointed,  but 
tried  to  show  it  as  little  as  possible.  My  father 
was  a  little  sardonic  over  the  matter.  I  iear  that 
the  gap  between  us  widens.  By  the  way,  an 
extraordinary  card  arrived  &om  Cullingwortb 
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during  my  absence.  "You  are  my  man,"  said 
he;  "  mind  that  I  am  to  have  you  when  I  want 
you."  There  was  no  date  and  no  address,  but  the 
postmark  was  Bradfield  in  the  north  of  England. 
Does  it  mean  nothing  ?  Or  may  it  mean  every- 
thing ?     We  must  wait  and  see. 

Good-bye,  old  man.  Let  me  hear  equally  fiiUy 
about  your  own  affairs.  How  did  the  ^ttray 
business  go  off? 
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BthManA,  1882. 

I  WAS  SO  delighted,  my  dear  chap,  to  have  your 
assurance  that  nothing  that  I  have  said  or  could 
say  upon  the  subject  of  religion  could  offend  you. 
It  is  oiiBcult  to  tell  you  how  pleased  and  relieved  I 
was  at  your  cordial  letter.  I  nave  no  one  to  whom 
I  can  talk  upon  such  matters.  I  am  all  driven 
inward,  and  thought  turns  sour  when  one  lets  it 
stagnate  like  that  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able 
to  tell  it  all  to  a  sympathetic  listener — and  the 
more  so  perhaps  when  he  looks  at  it  all  from 
another  standpomt     It  steadies  and  sobers  one. 

Those  whom  I  love  best  are  those  who  have 
least  sympathy  with  my  strugales.  They  talk 
about  havmg  &ith,  as  if  it  could  be  done  by  an 
act  of  vohtion.  They  might  as  well  tell  me  to 
have  black  h^  instead  of  red.  I  might  simulate 
it  perhaps  by  refusing  to  use  my  reason  at  all  in 
rehgious  matters.  But  I  will  never  be  traitor  to 
the  highest  thing  that  God  has  given  me.  I  wiU 
use  it.  It  is  more  moral  to  use  it  and  go  wrom;, 
than  to  forego  it  and  be  right  It  is  only  a  litue 
foot-rule,  and  I  have  to  measure  Mount  Everest 
with  it;  but  it's  all  I  have,  and  III  never  give  it  up 
while  there's  breath  between  my  lips. 

With  all  respect  to  you,  Harold,  it  is  very  easy 
to  be  orthodox.  A  man  who  wanted  mental  peace 
and  material  advancement  in  this  world  would  cer- 
tainly choose  to  be  so.  As  Smiles  says — "  A  dead 
fish  can  float  with  the  stream,  but  it  takes  a  man 
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to  swim  agiunst  it"  What  could  be  more  noble 
than  the  start  and  the  starter  of  Christianity? 
How  beautiful  the  upward  struggle  of  an  idea,  like 
some  sweet  flower  blossoming  out  amongst  rubble 
and  cinders  I  But,  alas  I  to  say  that  this  idea 
was  a  final  ideal  That  this  scheme  of  thought 
was  above  the  reason!  That  this  gentle  philos- 
opher was  that  supreme  intelligence  to  which 
we  cannot  even  imagine  a  personality  without 
irreverence! — all  this  wiU  come  to  rank  with  the 
strangest  delusion^  of  mankind.  And  then  how 
clouded  has  become  that  fine  daybreak  of  Chris- 
tianity! Its  representatives  have  risen  from  the 
manger  to  the  palace,  from  the  fishing  smack  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Nor  is  that  other  old  poten- 
tate in  the  Vatican,  with  his  art  treasures,  his 
guards,  and  his  cellars  of  wine,  in  a  more  logical 
position.  They  are  all  good  and  talented  men,  and 
in  the  market  of  brains  are  worth  perhaps  as  much 
as  they  get  But  how  can  they  bring  themselves 
to  pose  as  the  representatives  of  a  creed,  which,  as 
they  themselves  expound  it,  is  based  upon  humil- 
ity, poverty,  and  seli-denial  ?  Not  one  of  them  who 
woiild  not  quote  with  approval  the  parable  of  the 
Wedding  Guest  But  try  putting  one  of  them 
out  of  his  due  precedence  at  the  next  Court  re- 
ception. It  happened  some  little  time  ago  with 
a  Cardinal,  and  England  rang  with  his  protests. 
How  blind  not  to  see  how  they  would  spring  at 
one  leap  into  the  real  first  place  if  they  wouldbut 
resolutely  daim  the  last  as  the  special  badge  of 
theirm^terl 

What  can  we  know?  What  are  we  all  ?  Poor 
silly  half-brained  things  peering  out  at  the  infinite, 
wiui  the  aspirations  of  angels  and  the  instincts  of 
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beasts.  But  surely  all  will  be  well  with  us.  If 
not,  then  He  who  made  us  is  evil,  which  is  not  to 
be  thought  Surely,  then,  all  must  go  very  well 
with  usf 

I  feel  ashamed  when  I  read  this  ov^.  My  mind 
fiUs  in  all  the  trains  of  thought  of  which  you  have 
the  rude  ends  peeping  out  irom  this  tangle.  Make 
what  you  can  of  it,  dear  Harold,  and  believe  that 
it  all  comes  from  my  innermost  heart.  Above  all 
may^  I  be  kept  from  becoming  a  partisan,  and  taxa- 
permg  with  truth  in  order  to  sustain  a  case.  Let 
me  but  get  a  hand  on  her  skirt,  and  she  may  drag 
me  where  she  will,  if  she  will  but  turn  her  &ce 
from  time  to  time  that  I  may  know  her. 

Youll  see  from  the  address  of  this  letter,  Harold, 
that  I  have  left  Scotland  and  am  in  Yor^hire.  I 
have  been  here  three  months,  and  am  now  on  the 
eve  of  leaving  under  the  strangest  circumstances 
and  with  the  queerest  prospects.  Good  old  Culling- 
worth  has  turned  out  a  trump,  as  I  always  knew 
he  would.  But,  as  usual,  I  am  beginning  at  the 
wronff  end,  so  here  goes  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  nas  been  happening. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  about  my  lunacy  adventure 
and  my  ignominious  return  from  LochtuUy  Castle. 
When  I  had  settled  for  the  flannel  vests  which  my 
mother  had  ordered  so  lavishfy  I  had  onljr  five 
pounds  left  out  of  my  pay.  With  this,  as  it  was 
the  first  money  that  I  had  ever  earned  in  my  life, 
I  bought  her  a  gold  bangle,  so  behold  me  reduced 
at  once  to  my  usual  empty  pocketed  condition. 
Well,  it  was  something  just  to  feel  that  I  had 
earned  money.  It  gave  me  an  assurance  that  I 
might  again. 

I  had  not  been  at  home  more  than  a  few  days 
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•when  my  father  called  me  into  the  study  after 
break&st  one  morning  and  spoke  very  seriously  as 
to  our  financial  position.  He  began  the  interview 
by  unbuttoning  his  wdstcoat  and  asking  me  to 
listen  at  his  fifui  intercostal  space,  two  inches  from 
the  left  sternal  line.  I  did  so,  and  was  shocked  to 
hear  a  well-marked  mitral  regurgitant  murmur. 

"  It  is  of  old  standing,"  said  he,  "  but  of  late  I 
have  had  a  puftiness  about  the  ankles  and  some 
renal  symptoms  which  show  me  that  it  is  beginning 
to  tell.*" 

I  tried  to  express  my  grief  and  sympathy,  but 
he  cut  me  short  with  some  asperity. 

"  The  point  is,"  said  he,  "  that  no  insurance  office 
would  accept  my  life,  and  that  I  have  been  unable, 
owing  to  competition  and  increased  expenses,  to 
lay  anything  by.  If  I  die  soon  (which,  between 
ourselves,  is  by  no  means  improbable),  I  must 
leave  to  your  care  your  mother  and  the  children. 
My  practice  is  so  entirely  a  personal  one  that  I 
cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  hand  over  to  you  enou^ 
to  afford  a  living." 

I  thought  of  Cullingworth's  advice  about  going 
where  you  axe  least  known.  "I  think,"  said  I, 
"  that  my  chances  would  be  better  away  from 
here." 

"  Then  you  must  lose  no  time  i 
yourself,"  said  he.  "  Your  position 
of  great  responsibility  if  anything  w 
to  me  just  now.  I  had  hoped  that  ; 
an  excellent  opening  with  the  Saltin 
that  you  can  hardly  expect  to  get  ot 
my  boy,  if  you  insult  your  employer' 
political  views  at  his  own  table." 

It  wasn't  a  time  to  argue,  so  I  said 
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&ther  took  a  copy  of  the  Lancet  out  of  his  desk, 
and  turned  up  an  advertisement  which  he  had 
marked  with  a  blue  pencil.  "  Read  this  I "  said  he. 
I've  got  it  before  me  as  I  write.  It  runs  thus: 
*'  Qualified  Assistant.  Wanted  at  once  in  a  large 
country  and  coUiery  practice.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  obstetrics  and  dispensing  indispensable.  Ride 
and  drive.  £70  a  year.  Apply  Dr.  Horton,  Mer- 
ton  on  the  Moors,  Yorkshire. 

"There  might  be  an  opening  there,"  said  he. 
"  I  know  Horton,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  can 
get  you  the  appointment  It  would  at  least  give 
you  the  opportunity  of  looking  round  and  seeing 
whether  there  was  any  vacancy  there.  How  do 
you  think  it  would  suit  you  ? " 

Of  course  I  could  only  answer  that  I  was  willing 

to  turn  my  hand  to  anything.     But  that  interview 

has  left  a  mark  upon  me — a  heavy  ever-present 

gloom  away  at  the  back  of  my  som,  which  I  am 

conscious  of  even  when  the  cause  of  it  has  for  a 

moment  gone  out  of  mv  thoughts.     I  had  enough 

to  make  a  man  serious  before,  when  I  had  to  fi^ 

the  world  without  money  or  interest.     But  now  to 

think  of  the  mother  and  my  sisters  and  little  Paul 

all  leaning  upon  me  when  I  cannot  stand  myself-— 

it  is  a  nightmare.     Could  there  be  anything  more 

life  than  to  have  those  vou  love  look- 

for  help  and  to  be  unable  to  give  it? 

>s  it  won't  come  to  that.     Perhaps  my 

r  hold  his  own  for  years.     Come  what 

bound  to  think  that  all  things  are  or- 

the  best;  though  when  the  good  is  a 

i  and  we  with  our  beetle  eyes  can  only 

iches,  it  tfJces  some  confidence  in  general 

to  pull  us  through. 
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Well,  it  was  all  fixed  up ;  and  down  I  came  to 
Yorkshire.  I  wasn't  in  the  best  of  spirits  when  I 
started,  Harold,  but  .they  went  down  and  down  as 
I  neared  my  destination.  How  people  can  dwell  in 
such  places  passes  my  comprehensioa  What  can 
life  offer  them  to  make  up  for  these  mutilations  of 
the  fece  of  Nature  ?  No  woods,  little  grass,  spout- 
ing chimneys,  slate-coloured  streams,  sloping 
mounds  of  coke  and  slag,  topped  by  the  great 
wheels  and  pumps  of  the  mines.  Cinder-strewn 
paths,  black  as  though  stained  by  the  weary  miners 
who  toil  among  them,  lead  through  the  tarnished 
fields  to  the  rows  of  smoke-stained  cottages.  How 
can  anyyoung  unmarried  man  accept  such  a  lotwhUe 
tiiere's  an  empty  hammock  in  the  navy,  or  a  berth 
in  a  merchant  forecastle  ?  How  many  shillings  a 
week  is  the  breath  of  the  ocean  worth  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  were  a  poor  man, — well,  upon  my 
word,  that  **  if "  is  rather  funny  when  I  think  that 
many  of  the  dwellers  in  those  smoky  cottages  have 
twice  my  salary  with  half  my  expenses. 

Well,  as  I  said,  my  spirits  sank  lower  and  lower 
until  they  got  down  into  the  bulb,  when  on  looking 
through  the  gathering  gloom   I   saw  "Merton  ' 
on  printed  the  lamps  of  a  dreatr  dismal  station.     I 
got  out,  and  was  standing  b^ide  my  trunk  and  my 
hat-box,  waiting  for  a  porter,  wh( 
chee^-looking  fellow  and  asked  me 
Dr.  Stark  Munro.     **I'm  Horton,' 
shook  hands  cordially. 

In  that  melancholy  place  the  sigli 
like  a  fire  on  a  frosty  mght.  He  wa 
in  the  first  place,  check  trousers,  w 
a  flower  in  nis  button-hole.  But  t 
man  was  very  much  to  my  heart 
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cheeked  and  black  eyed,  with  a  j(^y  stout  figure 
and  an  honest  genial  smile.  I  felt  as  we  clinched 
hands  in  the  foggy  grimy  station  that  I  had  met  a 
man  and  a  friend. 

His  carnage  was  waiting,  and  we  drove  out  to 
his  residence.  The  Myrtles,  where  I  was  speedily 
introduced  both  to  nis  family  and  his  practice. 
The  former  is  small,  and  the  latter  enormous.  The 
wife  is  dead ;  but  her  mother,  Mrs.  White,  keeps 
house  for  him ;  and  there  are  two  dear  little  gins, 
about  five  and  seven.  Then  there  is  an  unquaufied 
assistant,  a  young  Irish  student,  who,  with  the 
three  maids,  the  coachman,  and  the  stable  boy, 
makes  up  the  whole  establishment  When  I  tell 
you  that  we  give  four  horses  quite  as  much  as  they 
can  do,  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  ground  we 
cover. 

The  house,  a  large  square  brick  one,  standing  in 
its  own  groun(b,  is  built  on  a  small  hill  in  an  oasis 
of  green  fields.  Beyond  this,  however,  on  every 
side  the  veil  of  smoke  hangs  over  the  country, 
with  the  mine  pumps  and  the  chimneys  bristling 
out  of  it  It  would  be  a  dreadful  place  for  an  idle 
man;  but  we  are  all  so  busy  that  we  have  hardly 
time  to  think  whether  there's  a  view  or  not 

Day  and  night  we  are  at  work;  and  yet  the 
lave  been  very  pleasant  ones  to  look 

an  idea  of  what  a  day's  work  is  like, 
ibout  nine  o'clock,  and  immediatdy 
morning  patients  begin  to  drop  in, 
are  very  poor  people,  belonging  to 
lbs,  the  prmciple  o£  which  is,  that 
ly  a  little  over  a  haljEpemiy  a  week 
jnd,'  well  or  ill,  in  return  for  irtiich 
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they  get  -medicine  and  attendance  free.  "Not 
much  of  a  eatch  for  the  doctors,"  you  would  say, 
but  it  is  astonishing  what  competition  there  is 
among  them  to  get  Uie  appointment.  You  see  it 
is  a  certainty  for  one  thing,  and  it  leads  indirectly 
to  other  little  extras.  Besides,  it  mounts  up  sur- 
prisingly. I  have  no  doubt  that  Horton  has  five 
or  six  nundred  a  year  from  his  clubs  al(Nie.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  can  imagine  that  club  patients, 
since  they  pay  the  same  in  any  case,  d<m't  let  their 
ailments  go  very  far  before  they  are  round  in  the 
consulting  room. 

WeU,  then,  by  half-past  nine  we  are  in  full  blast. 
Horton  is  seeing  the  better  patients  in  the  consult- 
ing room,  I  am  interviewincf  the  poorer  ones  in  the 
waiting-room,  and  McCartny,  the  Irishman,  mak- 
ing up  prescriptions  as  hard  as  he  can  tear.  By 
the  club  rules,  patients  are  bound  to  find  their  own 
bottles  and  corks.  They  generally  remember  the 
bottle,  but  always  forget  the  cork.  "Ye  must  pay 
a  pinny  or  ilse  put  your  forefinger  in,"  says  Mc- 
Carthy. They  nave  an  idea  that  all  the  strei^th 
of  the  medicine  goes  if  the  bottle  is  open,  so  they 
trot  off  with  their  fingers  stuck  in  the  necks.  They 
hare  the  most  singular  notions  about  mediciftes. 
"  It's  that  strong  that  a  spoon  will  stand  oop  in'tl  " 
is  one  man's  description.  Above  all,  they  love  to 
have  two  bottles,  one  with  a  solution  of  citric  acid, 
and  the  other  with  carbonate  of  soda.  When  the 
mixture  begins  to  fizz,  they  reaUse  that  there  is  in- 
deed a  science  of  medicine. 

This  sort  of  work,  with  vaccinations,  banda^gs, 
and  minor  surgery,  takes  us  to  nearly  eleven  o'clock, 
when  we  assemble  in  Horton's  room  to  make  out 
the  list    All  the  names  of  patients  under  tieat- 
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ment  are  pinned,  upon  a  big  board.  We  sit  round 
with  note  books  open,  and  distribute  those  who 
must  be  seen  l^etween  us.  By  the  time  this  is  done 
and  the  horses  in,  it  is  half-past  eleven.  Then  away 
we  all  fly  upon  our  several  tasks :  Horton  in  a  car- 
riage and  pair  to  see  the  employers ;  I  in  a  dog 
cart  to  see  the  employed ;  and  McCarthy  on  \m 
good  Irish  legs  to  see  those  chronic  cases  to  which 
a  qualified  man  can  do  no  good,  and  an  unqualified 
no  harm. 

Well,  we  all  work  back  again  by  two  o'clock, 
when  we  find  dinner  waiting  for  us.  We  may  or 
may  not  have  finished  our  rounds.  If  not  away 
we  go  again.  If  we  have,  Horton  dictates  his  pre- 
scriptions, and  strides  ofi*  to  bed  with  his  black  clay 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  is  the  most  abandoned 
smoker  1  have  ever  met  with,  collecting  the  dottles 
of  his  pipes  in  the  evening,  and  smoking  them  the 
next  morning  before  breakfast  in  the  stable  yard. 
When  he  has  departed  for  his  nap,  McCarthy  and 
I  get  to  work  on  the  medicine.  There  are,  per- 
haps, fifty  bottles  to  put  up,  with  pills,  ouitment, 
etc.  It  is  quite  half-past  four  before  we  have  them 
all  laid  out  on  the  shelf  addressed  to  the  respective 
invalids.  Then  we  have  an  hour  or  so  of  quiet, 
when  we  smoke  or  read,  or  box  with  the  coachman 
in  the  harness-room.  After  tea  the  evening's  work 
commences.  From  six  to  nine  people  are  coming 
in  for  their  medicine,  or  firesh  patients  wishing  ad- 
vice. When  these  are  settled  we  have  to  see  again 
any  very  grave  cases  which  may  be  on  the  list;  and 
so,  about  ten  o'clock,  we  may  hope  to  have  another 
smoke,  and  perhaps  a  game  of  cards.  Then  it  is  a 
rare  thing  for  a  mght  to  pass  without  one  or  other 
of  us  having  to  trudge  off  to  a  case  which  may  take 
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us  two  hours,  or  may  take  us  ten. .  Hard  work,  as 
you  see ;  but  Horton  is  such  a  good  chap,  and 
works  so  hard  himself,  that  one  does  not  mind  what 
one  does.  And  then  we  are  all  like  brothers  in  the 
house;  our  talk  is  just  a  rattle  of  chaff,  and  the 
patients  are  as  homely  as  ourselves,  so  that  the 
work  becomes  quite  a  pleasure  to  all  of  us. 

Yes,  Horton  is  a  r^  riffht-down  good  fellow. 
His  heart  is  broad  and  kind  and  generous.  There 
is  nothing  petty  in  the  man.  He  k>ves  to  see  those 
around  him  happy;  and  the  sight  of  his  sturdy 
figure  and  jolly  red  face  goes  &r  to  make  them  so. 
Nature  meant  him  to  be  a  healer ;  for  he  brightens 
up  a  sick  room  as  he  did  the  Merton  station  when 
first  I  set  eyes  upon  him.  Don't  imagine  from  my 
description  that  he  is  in  any  way  soft,  however. 
There  is  no  one  on  whom  one  could  be  less  likely 
to  impose.  He  has  a  temper  which  is  easily  aflame 
and  as  easily  appeased.  A  mistake  in  the  dispens- 
ing may  w^e  it  up;  and  then  he  bursts  into  the 
surgery  Hke  a  whin  of  east  wind,  his  cheeks  red,  his 
whiskers  bristling,  and  his  eyes  malignant.  The 
daybook  is  banged,  the  bottles  rattled,  the  counter 
thumped,  and  then  he  is  off  again  with  five  doors 
slamming  behind  him.  We  can  trace  his  progress 
when  the  black  mood  is  on  him  by  those  dwindhng 
slams.  Perhaps  it  is  that  McCarthy  has  labeUed 
the  cough  mixture  as  the  eye-wash,  or  sent  an 
empty  pillbox  with  an  exhortation  to  take  one 
every  four  hours.  In  any  case  the  cyclone  comes 
and  goes,  and  by  the  next  meal  all  is  peace  once 
more. 

1  said  that  the  patients  were  very  homely.  Any 
one  who  is  over^tarched  might  well  come  here  to 
be  unstiffened.    I  confess  that  I  did  not  quite  fall 
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in  with  it  at  once.  When  on  one  of  my  first  morn- 
ings a  dub  patient  with  his  bottle  under  his  arm 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  were  the  doctor's 
man,  I  sent  him  on  to  see  the  groom  in  the  stable. 
But  soon  one  falls  into  the  humour  of  it  There  is 
no  oflFence  meant ;  and  why  should  any  be  taken  ? 
They  are  kindly,  generous  folk ;  and  if  they  pay  no 
respect  to  your  profession  in  the  abstract,  and  so 
rather  hurt  your  dignity,  they  will  be  as  leal  and 
true  as  possiole  to  yourself  if  you  can  win  their  re- 
spect I  like  the  grip  of  their  greasy  and  blackened 
hands. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  district  is  that  many 
of  the  manufecturers  and  colliery  owners  have  risen 
from  the  workmen,  and  have  (in  some  cases  at 
least)  retained  their  old  manners  and  even  their  old 
dress.  The  other  day  Mrs.  White,  Horton's  mother- 
in-law,  had  a  violent  sick  headache,  and,  as  we  are 
all  very  fond  of  the  kind  old  lady,  we  were  trying 
to  keep  things  as  quiet  as  possible  down-stairs. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  bang  I  bang  I  bang  1  at  the 
knocker ;  and  then  in  an  instant  another  rattling 
series  of  knocks,  as  if  a  tethered  donkey  were  trying 
to  kick  in  the  panel  After  all  our  efforts  for  si- 
lence it  was  exasperating.  I  rushed  to  the  door  to 
find  a  seedy-looking  person  just  raising  his  hand 
to  commence  a  fi«sh  bombardment.  "What  on 
earth's  the  matter?"  I  asked,  only  I  may  have 
been  a  Httle  more  emphatic.  "  Pain  in  the  jaw," 
said  he.  "  You  needn't  make  such  a  noise,"  said  I ; 
"  other  people  are  ill  besides  you."  "  If  I  pay  my 
money,  young  man,  111  make  such  noise  as  1  like." 
And  actually  in  cold  blood  he  commenced  a  firesh 
assault  upon  the  door.  He  would  have  gone  on 
with  his  devil's  tattoo  all  morning  if  I  had  not  led 
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him  down  the  path  and  seen  him  off  the  premises. 
An  hour  afterward  Horton  whirled  into  the  surgery, 
with  a  trail  of  banffed  doors  behind  him.  "  What's 
this  about  Mr.  Usner,  Munro  ? "  he  asked.  "  He 
says  that  you  were  violent  toward  him."  "  There 
was  a  duo  patient  here  who  kept  on  banfi^f;  the 
knocker,"  said  I ;  "  I  was  afraid  that  he  i 


J  would  dis- 
turb Mrs.  White,  and  so  I  made  him  stop."  Hor- 
ton's  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  *'  My  boy, '  said  he, 
"that  club  patient,  as  you  call  him,  is  the  richest 
man  in  Merton,  and  worth  a  hundred  a  year  to 
me."  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  appeased  him  by 
some  tale  of  my  disgrace  and  de^pradation ;  but  I 
have  not  heard  anything  of  the  matter  since. 

It  has  been  good  for  me  to  be  here,  Harold.  It 
has  brought  me  in  close  contact  with  the  working 
classes,  and  made  me  realise  what  fine  people  they 
are.  Because  one  drunkard  goes  home  nowling  on 
a  Saturday  night,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the 
ninety-nine  decent  folk  by  their  own  firesides.  I 
shall  not  make  that  mistake  any  more.  The  kind- 
liness of  the  poor  to  the  poor  makes  a  man  sick  of 
himsei£  Ana  their  sweet  patience  I  Depend  upon 
it,  if  ever  there  is  a  popular  rising,  the  wrongs  which 
lead  to  it  must  be  monstrous  and  indefensible.  I 
think  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  are 
dreadful  enough  in  themselves,  but  much  more  so 
as  an  index  to  the  slow  centuries  of  misery  against 
which  they  were  a  mad  protest  And  then  the  wis- 
dom of  the  poor  t  It  is  amusing  to  read  the  glib 
newspaper  man  writing  about  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  They  don't  Know  the  SlU  of  Magna 
Charta,  or  whom  John  of  Gaunt  married ;  but  put 
a  practical  up-to-date  problem  before  them,  and  see 
how  unerringly  they  take  the  ri^t  side.     Didn't 
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they  put  the  Reform  Bill  through  m  the  teeth  of 
the  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the  so-called  edu- 
cated classes  ?  Didn't  they  back  the  North  against 
the  South  when  nearly  all  our  leaders  went  wrong? 
When  universal  arbitration  and  the  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic  come,  is  it  not  sure  to  lie  from  the 
pressure  of  these  humble  folks  ?  They  look  at  life 
with  clearer  and  more  unselfish  eyes.  It's  an  ax- 
iom, I  think,  that  to  heighten  a  nation's  wisdom 
you  must  lower  its  franchise. 

I  very  often  have  my  doubts,  Harold,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  existence  of  eviL  If  we  could 
honestly  convince  ourselves  that  there  was  not,  it 
would  help  us  so  much  in  formulating  a  rational 
religion.  But  don't  let  us  strain  truth  even  for 
such  an  object  as  that.  I  must  confess  that  there 
are  some  forms  of  vice,  cruelty  for  example,  for 
which  it  is  hard  to  find  any  explanation,  save  indeed 
that  it  is  a  degenerate  survival  of  that  warlike  fe- 
rocity which  may  once  have  been  of  service  in  help- 
ing to  protect  the  community.  No;  let  me  be 
fi^nk,  and  say  that  I  can't  make  cruelty  fit  into  my 
scheme.  But  when  you  find  that  other  evils,  which 
seem  at  first  sight  black  enough,  really  tend  in  the 
long  run  to  the  good  of  mankind,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  those  which  continue  to  puzzle  us  may  at  last 
be  found  to  serve  the  same  end  in  some  foshion 
which  is  now  inexplicable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  study  of  life  by  the  phy- 
sician vindicates  the  moral  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  when  y^ou  look  closely  it  is  a  question 
whether  that  which  is  a  wrong  to  the  present  com- 
munity may  not  prove  to  have  been  a  right  to  the 
interests  of  posterity.  That  sounds  a  litfie  fougy; 
but  I  will  make  my  meaning  more  clear  when  I  say 
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that  I  think  right  and  wrong  are  both  tools  which 
are  bdng  wielded  by  those  great  hands  which  are 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  that  both  are 
msKing  for  improvement;  but  that  the  action  of 
the  one  is  immediate,  and  that  of  the  other  more 
slow,  but  none  the  less  certain.  Our  own  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  is  founded  too  much  upon 
the  immediate  convenience  of  the  community,  and 
does  not  inquire  sufficiently  deeply  into  the  ulti- 
mate effect. 

I  have  my  own  views  about  Nature's  methods, 
though  I  feel  that  it  is  rather  like  a  beetle  giving 
his  opinions  upon  the  milky  way.  However,  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  consoling;  for  if  we  could 
conscientiously  see  that  sin  served  a  purpose,  and  a 
good  one,  it  would  take  some  of  the  blackness  out  of 
life.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  Nature,  still  work- 
ing on  the  lines  of  evolution,  strengthens  the  race 
in  two  ways.  The  one  is  by  improving  those  who 
are  morally  strong,  which  is  done  by  increased 
knowledge  and  broadening  religious  views;  the 
other,  and  hardly  less  important,  is  by  the  killing 
off  and  extinction  of  those  who  are  morally  weak. 
This  is  accomplished  by  drink  and  immorality. 
These  are  really  two  of  the  most  important  forces 
which  work  for  the  ultimate  perfection  of  the  race. 
I  picture  them  as  two  great  invisible  hands  hover- 
ing over  the  garden  of  life  and  plucking  up  the 
weeds.  Looked  at  in  one's  own  day,  one  can  only 
see  that  they  produce  degradation  and  misery. 
But  at  the  end  of  a  third  generation  from  then,  what 
has  happened?  The  line  of  the  drunkard  and  of 
the  debauchee,  physically  as  well  as  morally  weak- 
ened, is  either  extinct  or  on  the  w&y  toward  it. 
Struma,  tubercle,  nervous  disease,  have  all  lent  a 
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hand  toward  the  pruning  off  of  that  rotten  branch, 
and  the  average  or  the  race  is  thereby  improved.  I 
beUeve  from  tne  little  that  I  have  seen  of  life,  that 
it  is  a  law  which  acts  with  startling  swiftness,  that 
a  majority  of  drunkards  never  perpetuate  their  spe- 
cies at  ail,  and  that  when  the  curse  is  hereditary, 
the  second  generation  generally  sees  the  end  of  it. 

Don't  misunderstand  me,  and  quote  me  as  say- 
ing that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation  that  it 
should  have  many  drunkards.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  What  I  say  is,  that  if  a  .nation  has  many 
morally  weak  people,  then  it  is  good  that  there 
should  be  a  means  for  checking  those  weaker 
strains.  Nature  has  her  devices,  and  drink  is 
among  them.  When  there  are  no  more  drunkards 
and  reprobates,  it  means  that  the  race  is  so  ad- 
vanced that  it  no  longer  needs  such  rough  treat- 
ment. Then  the  all-wise  Engineer  will  speed  us 
along  in  some  other  fashion. 

I've  been  thinking  a  good  deal  lately  about  this 
question  of  the  uses  of  evil,  and  of  how  powerfiil  a 
tool  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  Last  night 
the  whole  thing  crystallised  out  quite  suddenly 
into  a  small  set  of  verses.  Please  jiunp  them  u 
tbey  bore  you. 

WITH  EITHER  HAND 

God's  own  best  will  bide  the  test. 

And  God's  own  wont  will  fitll ; 
But,  best  or  wont  or  hut  or  first. 

He  orderetb  it  all. 


good,  if  understood, 
I,  could  we  understand  I) 
riffht  snd  ill  are  tools  of  skill 
Held  in  His  cither  baud. 
78 
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The  faoriot  «nd  the  anchorite, 

The  nur^  tmd  the  rake. 
Deftly  He  feshions  each  aright^ 

Its  vital  part  to  take. 

WisdcHii  He  makes  to  guide  the  sap 

Where  the  high  blossoms  be  ; 
And  Lost  to  kill  the  weaker  brandi. 

And  Drink  to  trim  the  tree. 

And  Holiness  that  so  the  bole 

Be  solid  at  the  core ; 
And  Plague  and  Fever,  that  the  iriiole 

Be  changing  evermore. 

He  strews  the  microbes  in  the  lung, 

The  blood-clot  in  the  brain ; 
With  test  and  test  He  picks  the  best, 

Hmq  tests  than  once  again. 

He  tests  the  body  and  the  mind, 

He  rings  them  o'er  and  o'er ; 
And  if  they  crack.  He  throws  tjiem  bade 

And  fimnir»n«  thcm  once  more- 
He  chokes  the  in&nt  throat  with  slime, 

He  seta  the  ferment  free ; 
HeboUds  the  tiny  tube  of  lime 

Hut  Mocks  the  artery. 

He  lets  the  youthful  dreamer  item 

Great  projects  in  his  brain, 
Until  He  drops  the  fungus  spore 

That  smears  them  out  again. 

He  aUxtea  the  milk  that  feeds  the  bab^ 

He  dulls  the  tortured  nerve ; 
He  gives  a  hundred  joys  of  sense 

Where  few  or  none  might  server 

And  still  He  trains  the  branch  oflfood 
Where  the  high  blossoms  be, 
7B 
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And  vieldeth  still  the  shews  of  ill 
To  pnme  and  [mme  His  tree. 

JKm  axti  these  peering  eyes  of  mine, 

And  dark  what  I  have  seen ; 
But  be  I  vrong,  the  wriMig  is  Thine^ 

Else  had  it  nerer  been. 

I  am  quite  ashamed  of  having  been  so  didactic. 
But  it  is  iine  to  think  that  sia  may  have  an  object 
and  work  toward  good.  My  &ther  says  that  I 
seem  to  look  upon  the  universe  as  if  it  were  my 
property,  and  can't  be  happy  until  I  know  that  all 
IS  n^t  with  it.  Well,  it  thes  send  a  glow  through 
me  when  I  seem  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  light  be- 
hind the  clouds. 

And  now  for  my  big  bit  of  news  which  is  going 
to  change  my  whole  life.  Whom  do  you  think  I 
had  a  letter  from  last  Tuesday  week  ?  From  Cul- 
lingworth,  no  less.  It  had  no  beginning,  no  end, 
was  addressed  all  wrone,  and  written  with  a  very 
thick  quill  pen  upon  the  back  of  a  ra^scripticm. 
How  it  ever  reached  me  is  a  wonder.  This  is  what 
he  had  to  say; —  "■ 

"  Started  here  in  Bradlield  last  June.  Colossal 
success.  My  example  must  revolutionise  medical 
practice.  Rapidly  making  fortune.  Have  inven- 
tion which  is  worth  millions.  Unless  our  Admi- 
ralty take  it  up  shall  make  Bra:dl  the  leading  naval 
power.  Come  down  by  next  train  on  i^eceiving 
this.     Have  plenty  for  you  to  do." 

That  was  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  letter; 
it  had  no  name  to  it,  which  was  cert^nly  reasonable 
enough,  since  no  one  else  could  have  written  it 
Knowing  CiiUingworth  so  well  as  I  did,  I  took  it 
with  reservations  and  deductions.    How  could  he 
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have  made  so  rapid  and  complete  a  success  in  a 
town  in  which  he  must  have  been  a  complete 
stranger  ?  It  was  incredible.  And  yet  there  must 
be  some  truth  in  it,  or  he  would  not  invite  me  to 
come  down  and  test  it.  On  the  whole,  I  thought 
that  I  had  better  move  very  cautiously  in  the  mat- 
ter; for  I  was  happy  and  sni^  where  I  was,  and 
kept  on  putting  a  little  by,  wmch  would  I  hoped 
form  a  nucleus  to  stiu*t  me  in  practice^  It  is  only 
a  few  pounds  up  to  date,  but  in  a  year  or  so  it  might 
mount  to  something.  I  wrote  to  Cullingworth, 
therefore,  thanking  him  for  having  remembered 
me,  and  explaining  how  matters  stood.  I  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  an  opening,  I  said,  and 
now  that  I  had  one  I  was  loth  to  give  it  up  save 
for  a  permanency. 

Ten  days  passed,  during  which  Cullingworth  was 
silent.     Then  came  a  huge  tel^;ram. 

"  Your  letter  to  hand.  Why  not  call  me  a  liar 
at  once?  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  thirty  thou- 
sand patients  in  the  last  year.  My  actual  takings 
have  been  over  four  thousand  pounds.  All  par 
tients  come  to  me.  Would  not  cross  the  street  to 
see  Queen  Victoria.  You  can  have  aU  visiting,  all 
surgery,  all  midwifery.  Make  what  you  like  of  it. 
Wm  guarantee  three  hundred  pounds  the  first 
year." 

Well,  this  began  to  look  more  like  business — 
especially  that  last  sentence.  I  took  it  to  Horton, 
and  asked  his  advice.  His  opinion  was  that  I  had 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  So  it 
ended  oy  my  wiring  back  accepting  the  partner- 
ship— if  it  is  a  partnership — and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  am  off  to  Bradfield  with  great  hopes  and  a 
small  portmanteau.    I  know  how  interested  you 
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are  in  Uie  personality  of  CuUingworth — as  every 
one  is  who  comes,  even  at  second  hand,  within 
ranffe  of  his  influence;  and  so  you  may  rely  upon 
it  mat  I  shall  sive  you  a  very  full  and  particular 
account  of  all  that  passes  between  us.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  immensely  to  seeing  him  again,  and  I 
trust  we  won't  have  any  rows. 

Good-bye,  old    chap.      My  foot   is  upon  the 
threshold  of  fwtune.    Congratulate  me. 
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VI 

I  Thb  Paraob, 
BiiADnELD,  7<A  March,  1882. 

It  is  only  two  days  since  I  wrote  to  you,  my  dear 
old  chap,  and  yet  I  find  mjrself  loaded  to  the  muz- 
zle and  at  fiill  cock  affain.  I  have  come  to  Brad- 
field.  I  have  seen  CuUlngworth  once  more,  and  I 
have  found  that  all  he  has  told  me  is  true.  Yes; 
incredible  as  it  sounded,  this  wonderful  fellow 
seems  to  have  actually  built  up  a  great  practice  in 
little  more  than  a  year.  He  really  is,  with  all  his 
eccentricities,  a  very  remarkable  man,  Harold.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  have  a  chance  of  showing  his  true 
powers  in  this  matured  civilisation.  The  law  and 
custom  hamper  him.  He  is  the  sort  of  fellow  who 
would  come  right  to  the  firont  in  a  French  Revolu- 
tion. Or  if  you  put  him  as  Emperor  over  some  of 
these  little  South  American  States,  I  believe  that 
in  ten  years  he  would  either  be  in  his  grave,  or 
would  have  the  Continent.  Yes ;  CullingworUi  is 
fit  to  fight  for  a  higher  stake  than  a  medical  prac- 
tice, and  on  a  bigger  stage  than  an  English  j)rovin- 
cial  town.  When  I  read  of  Aaron  Burr  m  your 
history  I  alwa^  picture  him  as  a  man  like  C. 

1  had  the  kindest  of  leave-tatdi^  from  Horton. 
If  he  had  been  my  brother  he  coum  not  have  been 
more  affectionate.  I  could  not  have  thought  that 
I  should  grow  so  fond  of  a  man  in  so  short  a  time. 
He  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  my  venture,  and  I 
axa  to  write  him  a  full  account.  He  gave, me  as 
we  parted  a  black  old  meerschaum  which  he  had 
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coloured  himself — the  last  possible  pledge  of  affec- 
tioD  &om  a  smoker.  It  was  pleasant  for  me  to 
feel  that  if  all  went  wronff  at  Bradfield,  1  had  a 
little  harbour  at  Merton  for  which  I  could  make. 
Still,  of  course,  pleasant  and  instructive  as  the  life 
ihere  was,  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  take  a  terribly  long  time  befbre  I 
could  save  enough  to  buy  a  share  in  a  practice — a 
longer  time  probably  than  my  poor  father's  strength 
would  last.  That  telegram  of  Cullingworth's,  in 
which,  as  you  may  remember,  he  guaranted  me  three 
hundred  pounds  in  the  first  year,  gave  me  hopes  of 
a  much  more  rapid  career.  You  will  agree  with 
me,  I  am  sure,  that  I  did  wisely  to  go  to  nim. 

I  had  an  adventure  upon  the  way  to  Bradfield. 
The  carriage  in  which  I  was  travelling  contained  a 
party  of  three,  at  whom  I  took  the  most  casual  of 

fiances  before  settling  down  to  the  daily  paper. 
'here  was  an  elderly  lady,  with  a  bright  rosy  face, 
gold  spectacles,  and  a  dash  of  red  velvet  in  her 
bonnet  With  her  were  two  younger  people,  who 
I  took  to  be  her  son  and  her  daughter — ^the  one  a 
quiet,  gentle-looking  girl  of  twenty  or  so,  dressed 
in  black,  and  the  other  a  short,  thick-set  young 
fellow,  a  year  or  two  older.  The  two  ladies  sat  by 
each  other  in  the  far  corner,  and  the  son  (as  I  pre- 
sume him  to  be)  sat  opposite  me.  We  may  have 
travelled  an  hour  or  more  without  my  paying  any 
attention  to  this  little  family  party,  save  tmt  I 
could  not  help  hearing  some  talk  between  the  two 
ladies.  The  younger,  who  was  addressed  as  Win- 
nie, had,  as  I  noticed,  a  very  sweet  and  soothing 
voice.  She  called  the  elder  "mother,"  which 
showed  that  I  was  right  as  to  the  relationship. 
I  was  sitting,  then,  still  reading  my  paper,  when 
H 
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1  was  suFpiised  to  get  a  kick  on  the  shins  irom  the 
youne  fellow  opposite.  I  moved  my  legs,  thinking 
that  it  was  an  accident,  but  an  instant  afterward  I 
received  another  and  a  harder  one.  I  dropped  my 
paper  with  a  growl,  but  the  moment  that  I  glanced 
at  nim  I  saw  how  the  matter  stood.  His  foot  was 
jerking  spasmodically,  his  two  hands  clenched,  and 
drumming  against  his  breast,  while  his  eyes  were 
rolling  upward  until  only  the  rim  of  his  iris  was  to 
be  seen.  I  sprang  upon  him,  tore  open  bis  collar, 
unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  pulled  ms  head  down 
upon  the  seat.  Crash  went  one  of  his  heels  through 
the  carriage  window,  but  I  contrived  to  sit  upon 
his  knees  while  I  kept  hold  of  his  two  wrists. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  1 "  I  cried;  "  it's  epilepsy,  and 
will  soon  pass  I  " 

Glancing  up,  I  saw  that  the  littlej^l  was  sitting 
verv  pale  and  quiet  in  the  comer.  Trg  mother  had 
pulled  a  bottle  out  of  her  bag  and  was  quite  cool 
and  helpiuL 

"  He  often  has  them,"  said  she ;  "  this  is  bro- 
mide." 

"  He  is  (X)ming  out,"  I  answered ;  "  you  look 
after  Winnie." 

I  blurted  it  out  because  her  head  seemed  to  rock 
as  if  she  were  going  off;  but  the  absurdity  of  the 
thing  struck  us  all  next  moment,  and  the  mother 
burst  into  a  laugh  in  which  the  daughter  and  I 
joined.  The  son  had  opened  his  eyes  and  had 
ceased  to  struggle. 

"  I  must  re^y  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  as  I 
helped  him  up  again.  "  I  had  not  the  advantage 
of  knowing  your  otha*  name,  and  I  was  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  had  no  time  to  think  what  I  was 
saying." 
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They  laughed  again  in  the  mtist  good-humoured 
way,  and,  as  soon  as  the  young  fellow  had  recovered, 
we  all  joined  in  quite  a  coimdential  conversation. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  intrusion  of  any  of  the 
realities  of  life  brushes  away  the  cobwel^  of  eti- 
quette. In  half  an  hour  we  knew  all  about  each 
other,  or  at  any  rate  I  knew  all  about  tiiem.  Mrs. 
La  Force  was  the  mother's  name,  a  widow  with 
these  two  children.  They  had  given  up  house- 
keeping, and  found  it  more  pleasant  to  live  in 
api^tments,  traveUing  from  one  watering  place  to 
another.  Their  one  trouble  was  the  nervous  weak- 
ness of  the  son  Fred.  They  were  now  on  their  way 
to  Birchespool,  wha«  they  hoped  that  he  might 
get  some  good  from  the  bracing  air.  I  was  able  to 
recommend  vegetarianism,  which  I  have  found  to 
act  hke  a  charm  in  such  cases.  We  had  quite  a 
spirited  conversation,  and  I  think  that  we  were 
sorry  on  both  sides  when  we  came  to  the  Junction 
where  they  had  to  change.  Mrs.  La  Force  gave 
me  her  card,  and  I  promised  to  call  if  ever  I  should 
be  in  Birchespool. 

However,  all  this  must  be  stupid  enough  to  you. 
You  know  my  little  ways  by  this  time,  and  you 
don't  expect  me  to  keep  on  tiie  main  line  of  my 
story.  However,  I  am  back  on  the  rails  now,  and 
I  shall  try  to  remain  there. 

Well,  It  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  evening  was 
just  creepmg  in  when  we  drew  up  in  Bradfield 
Station.  The  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  looked  out 
of  the  window  was  Culnngworth,  exactly  the  same 
as  ever,  striding  in  his  jerky  way  down  the  plat- 
form, his  coat  flying  open,  his  chui  thrust  forward 
(he  is  the  most  underhung  man  I  have  ever 
seen),  and  his  great  teeth  all  Reaming,  like  a  good- 
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natured  bloodhound.  He  roared  with  delight  when 
he  saw  me,  wrung  my  hand,  and  slapped  me  en- 
tiiusiastically  upon  the  shoulder. 

"  My  dear  cnap  ! "  said  he.  "  Well  clear  this 
town  out.  I  tell  you,  Munro,  we  won't  leave  a 
doctor  in  it.  It's  all  they  can  do  now  to  get  butter 
to  their  bread ;  and  when  we  get  to  work  together 
they'll  have  to  eat  it  dry.  Listen  to  me,  my  boy  I 
There  are  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  folk  in 
this  town,  all  shrieking  for  advice,  and  there  isn't  a 
doctor  who  knows  a  rhubarb  pill  fixim  a  calculus. 
Man,  we  only  have  to  oather  them  in.  I  stand 
and  take  the  money  until  my  arm  aches." 

"  But  how  is  it?  I  asked,  as  we  pushed  our  way 
through  the  crowd.  *'  Are  there  so  few  other  doc- 
tors?^ 

"  Few  1 "  he  roared.  "  By  Cnuns,  the  streets  are 
blocked  with  them.  You  couldn't  &I1  out  of  a 
window  in  this  town  without  killing  a  doctor.    But 

of  all  the ^well,  there,  you'll  see  them  for  yourselfl 

You  walked  to  my  house  at  Avonmouth,  Munro. 
I  don't  let  my  friends  walk  to  my  house  at  Brad- 
field— eh,  what  ? " 

A  well-appointed  carriage  with  two  fine  black 
horses  was  drawn  up  at  the  station  entrance.  The 
smart  coachman  touched  his  hat  as  Cullingworth 
opened  the  door. 

"  Which  of  the  houses,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

Cullinffworth's  eyes  shot  round  to  me  to  see 
what  I  thought  of  such  a  query.  Between  our- 
selves I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  had 
instructed  the  man  to  ask  it  He  always  had  a 
fine  eye  for  effect,  but  he  usually  erred  by  under- 
rating the  intelligence  of  those  around  him. 

"Ah  I"  said  he,  rubbing  his  chin  like  a  man  in 
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doubt.  "Well,  1  daresay  dinner  will  be  neuiy 
ready.    Drive  to  the  town  residential." 

*  Good  gracious,  Cullingworth  I "  said  I  as  we 
started.  "  How  many  houses  do  you  inhabit?  It 
sounds  as  if  you  hsd  bousht  the  town." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  we  are  driving 
to  the  house  where  I  usually  live.  It  suits  us  very 
weU,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  the 
rooms  furnished  yet  Then  I  have  a  little  form  of 
a  few  hundred  acres  just  outside  the  city.  It  is  a 
pleasant  place  for  the  week  ends,  and  we  send  the 
nurse  and  the  child " 

"  My  dear  chap,  I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
started  a  &mily  1 

"  Yes,  it's  an  infernal  nuisance ;  but  still  the  &ct 
remains.  We  get  our  butter  and  things  from  ^e 
&rm.  Then,  of  course,  I  have  my  house  of  busi- 
ness in  the  heart  of  the  city." 

"  Consulting  and  waiting  room,  I  suppose  ? " 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  half  vexed,  half 
amused  expression.  "  You  cannot  rise  to  a  situa- 
tion, Munro,"  said  he.  "  I  never  met  a  fellow  with 
such  a  stodgy  imagination.  I'd  trust  you  to  describe 
a  thing  when  you  have  seen  it,  but  never  to  build 
up  an  idea  of  it  beforehand." 

"  What's  the  trouble  now? "  I  asked. 

*'  Well,  I  have  written  to  you  about  my  practice, 
and  I've  wired  to  you  about  it,  and  here  you  sit 
asking  me  if  I  work  it  in  two  rooms.  I'll  have  to 
hire  uie  market  square  before  I've  finished,  and 
then  I  won't  have  space  to  wag  my  elbows.  Can 
your  imagination  rise  to  a  great  house  with  people 
wuting  in  every  room,  jammed  in  as  tight  as 
they'll  fit,  and  two  layers  of  them  squatting  in  the 
cdiar?    Well,  that's  my  house  of  business  on  an 
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avoage  day.  The  folk  come  in  firom  the  county 
fifty  miles  off,  and  eat  bread  and  treacle  on  the 
doorst^,  so  as  to  be  first  in  when  the  housekeeper 
comes  down.  The  medical  oflicer  of  health  made 
an  official  complaint  of  the  overcrowding  of  my 
wfuting-rooms.  They  wait  in  the  stables,  and  sit 
along  the  racks  and  under  the  horses'  bellies.  I'll 
turn  some  of  'em  on  to  you,  my  boy,  and  then 
you'll  know  a  little  more  about  it. 

Well,  all  this  puzzled  me  a  good  deal,  as  you 
can  imagine,  Harold;  for,  making  eveir  allowance 
for  Cullingworth's  inflated  way  of  tfuking,  there 
must  be  something  at  the  back  of  it.  I  was  just 
thinking  to  myself  that  I  must  keep  my  head  cool, 
and  have  a  look  at  eveiything  with  my  own  eyes> 
vrhen  the  carriage  pulled  up  and  we  got  out. 

"  This  is  my  little  place,'  said  CuUingwoith. 

It  was  the  comer  nouse  of  a  line  of  fine  build- 
ings, and  looked  to  me  much  more  like  a  good- 
sized  hotel  than  a  private  mansion.  It  had  a  broad 
sweep  of  steps  leading  to  the  door,  and  towo^ 
away  up  to  five  or  six  stories,  with  pinnacles  and  a 
flagstan  on  the  top.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  learned 
that  before  Cullingworth  took  it,  it  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  clubs  in  the  town,  but  the  committee 
had  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  heavy  rent. 
A  smart  maid  opened  the  door;  and  a  moment 
later  I  was  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  CuUingwortb, 
who  was  all  kindliness  and  cordiality.  She  has,  I 
think,  fbisotten  the  little  Avonmouth  business, 
when  her  husband  and  I  fell  out. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  even  huger  than  I 
had  thought  firom  the  look  of  the  exterior.  There 
were  over  thirty  bedroomis,  Cullingworth  informed 
mct  as  he  helped  me  to  carry  my  portmanteau  up- 
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sturs.  The  hall  and  first  stair  were  most'excellently 
furnished  and  carpeted,  but  it  all  ran  to  nothing  at 
the  landing.  My  own  bedroom  had  a  little  mm 
bed,  and  a  small  basin  standing  on  a  packing  case. 
Cullingworth  took  a  hammer  from  the  mantel- 

Siece,  and  b^^  to  knock  in  muls  behind  the 
oor. 

"  These  will  do  to  hang  your  clothes  on, "  said  he ; 
"  you  don't  mind  roughing  it  a  little  until  we  get 
tungs  in  order  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"You  see,"  he  expluned,  "there's  no  good  my 
putting  a  fcnty-pound  suite  into  a  bedroom,  and 
then  having  to  chuck  it  all  out  of  the  window  in 
order  to  mwe  room  for  a  hundred-pound  one.  No 
sense  in  that,  Munro  I  Eh,  what  i  I'm  going  to 
furnish  this  house  as  no  house  has  ever  been  fur- 
nished. By  Crumsl  I'll  bring  the  folk  from  a 
hundred  nules  round  just  to  have  leave  to  look  at 
it.  But  I  must  do  it  room  by  room.  Come  down 
with  me  and  look  at  the  dimng-room.  You  must 
be  hungry  after  your  journey." 

It  rttfly  was  fiunished  in  a  marvellous  wot— 
nothing  flash,  and  everything  magnificent.  The 
carpet  was  so  rich  that  my  feet  seemed  to  sink  into 
it  as  into  deep  moss.  The  soup  was  on  the  table, 
and  Mrs.  Cullingworth  sitting  down,  but  he  kept 
hauling  me  round  to  look  at  somethiiu;  else. 

"  Go  on,  Hetty,"  he  cried  over  his  &Boulder.  '*  I 
just  want  to  show  Munro  tias.  Now,  these  plain 
dining-room  chairs,  what  d'you  think  they  cost 
each?    Eh,  what?" 

"  Five  pounds,"  said  I  at  a  venture. 

" Exactly!  **  he  cried,  in  great  delist;  "thirty 
pounds  for  the  six.    You  near,  Hetty !    Munro 
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Lessed  the  price  first  shot  Now,  my  boy,  what 
for  the  pair  of  curtains  ? " 

They  were  a  magnificent  pair  of  stamped  crimson 
velvet,  with  a  two-foot  gUt  cornice  above  them.  I 
thought  that  I  had  better  not  imperil  my  newly 
gained  reputation  by  guessing. 

"  Eighty  pounds ! "  ne  roared,  slapping  them  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  "  Eighty  pounds,  Munro  ! 
What  d'ye  think  of  that  ?  Everything  that  I  have 
in  this  house  is  going  to  be  of  the  best  Why, 
look  at  this  waitmg-maid  I  Did  you  ever  see  a 
neater  one  ?  " 

He  swung  the  ^1  toward  me  by  the  arm. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Jimmy,"  said  Mrs.  Cullingworth 
mildly,  while  he  roared  with  lau^ter,  with  all  his 
&ngs  flashing  under  his  bristling  moustache.  The 
girl  edged  closer  to  her  mistress,  looking  half- 
nightened  and  half<angry. 

**A11  right,  Mary,  no  harm  I  "he  cried.  "Sit 
down,  Munro,  old  chap.  Get  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, Mary,  and  we'll  drink  to  more  luck." 

Well,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  little  dinner.  It  is 
never  slow  if  Cullingworth  is  about  He  is  one  of 
those  men  who  ma^e  a  kind  of  magnetic  atmos- 
phere, so  that  you  feel  exhilarated  and  stimulated 
m  theur  presence.  His  mind  is  so  nimble  and  his 
thoughts  so  extravagant,  that  your  own  break  away 
firom  their  usual  grooves,  and  surprise  you  by  their 
activi^.  You  feel  pleased  at  your  own  inventive- 
ness and  ori^nality,  when  you  are  really  like  the 
wren  when  it  took  a  lift  on  the  eagle's  shoul- 
der. Old  Peterson,  you  remember,  ured  to  have 
a  amilar  effect  upon  you  in  the  Linlithgow 
days. 

In  the  middle  of  dinner  he  plunged  off,  and  came 
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back  with  a  round  bag  about  the  size  of  a  pome- 
granate in  his  hand. 

"  What  d'ye  think  this  is,  Mimro  ?    Eh  ?  " 

"I  have  no  idea." 

"  Our  day's  take.  Eh,  Hetty  ? "  He  undid  a 
string,  and  in  an  instant  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver 
rattled  down  upon  the  cloth,  the  coins  whirling  and 
clinking  among  the  dishes.  One  roUed  off  the  ta- 
ble and  was  retrieved  by  the  maid  from  some  dis- 
tant comer. 

"  What  is  it,  Maiy  ?  A  half  sovereign?  Put  it 
in  your  pocket.  What  did  the  lot  come  to, 
Het^?" 

"  Thirty-one  pound  eight." 

"  You  see,  Munro !  One  day's  work."  He 
plunged  his  hand  into  his  trouser  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  pile  of  sovereigns  which  he  balanced 
in  his  palm.  *'  Look  at  that,  laddie.  Rather  dif- 
ferent trom  my  Avonmouth  form,  eh  ?    What  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  good  news  for  them,"  I  suraested. 

He  was  scowling  at  me  in  an  instant  with  all  his 
old  f&nxnty.  You  cannot  imagine  a  more  savage- 
looking  creature  than  Cullingworth  is  when  his 
temper  goes  wrong.  He  gets  a  perfectly  fiendish 
expression  in  his  Lght  blue  eyes,  and  all  his  hair 
bristles  up  like  a  striking  cobra.  He  isn't  a  beauty 
at  his  best,  but  at  his  worst  he's  really  phenomenaL 
At  the  first  danger  signal  his  wife  had  ordered  the 
mud  from  the  room. 

"  What  rot  you  do  talk,  Munro  I "  he  cried. 
"  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  cripple  myself  for 
years  by  letting  those  debts  hang  on  to  me  ? " 

*'  I  understood  that  you  had  promised,"  said  I. 
"  Still,  of  course,  it  is  no  business  of  mine." 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  he  cried.    "  A  tradesman 
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stands  to  win  or  to  lose.  He  allows  a  margin  for 
bad  debts.  I  would  have  paid  it  if  I  could.  I 
couldn't,  and  so  I  wiped  the  slate  clean.  No  one 
in  his  senses  would  dream  of  spending  all  that  I 
make  in  Bradfield  upon  the  tradesmen  of  Avon- 
mouth." 

' '  Suppose  they  come  down  upon  you  ? " 

"Well,  we'll  see  about  that  when  they  do. 
Meanwhile  I  am  paying  ready  money  for  every 
mortal  thing  that  comes  up  the  door  steps.  They 
think  so  well  of  me  here  that  I  could  have  had 
the  whole  place  furnished  like  a  palace  from  the 
drain  pipes  to  the  flagstaff,  only  I  determined  to 
take  each  room  in  turn  when  I  was  ready  for  it 
There's  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  under  this  one 
ceiling." 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  in  walked  a 
boy  in  buttons. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  Mr.  Duncan  wishes  to  see 
you." 

"  Give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  tell 
him  he  may  go  to  the  devil  I " 
'  "  My  dear  Jimmy  I "  cried  Mrs.  CuUingworth. 

"  Tell  him  I  am  at  dinner  ;  and  if  all  the  kings 
in  Europe  were  waiting  in  the  hall  I  wouldn't 
cross  that  door  mat  to  see  them." 

The  boy  vanished,  but  was  back  in  an  instant. 

"  Please,  sir,  he  won't  go." 

"Won't  ^l  What  d'you  mean?"  Culling- 
worth  sat  with  his  mouth  open  and  his  knife  and 
fork  sticking  up.  "  What  d'you  mean,  you  brat  ? 
What  are  you  Boggling  about?  " 

"  It's  his  bill,  sir,"  said  the  frightened  boy. 

Cullingworth's  face  grew  dusky,  and  the  veins 
began  to  swell  on  his  forehead. 
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"  His  Hll,  eh  I  Look  here ! "  He  took  his 
watch  out  and  laid  it  on  the  tahle.  "  It's  two 
minutes  to  eight.  At  eight  I'm  coming  out,  and 
if  I  fmd  him  there  111  strew  the  street  with  him. 
Tell  him  1*11  shred  him  over  the  parish.  He  has 
two  minutes  to  save  his  life  in,  and  one  of  them  is 
nearly  gone." 

The  boy  bolted  from  the  room,  and  in  an  instant 
afterward  we  heard  the  bang  of  the  front  door, 
with  a  clatter  of  steps  down  the  stairs.  Culling- 
worth  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  roared  until  the 
tears  shone  on  his  eyelashes,  while  his  wife  quivered 
all  over  with  sympathetic  merriment. 

"Ill  drive  him  mad,"  Cullingworth  sobbed  at 
last.  "  He's  a  nervous,  chicken-livered  kind  of 
man ;  and  when  I  look  at  him  he  turns  the  colour 
of  putty.  If  I  pass  his  shop  I  usually  just  drop  in 
and  stand  and  look  at  him.  I  never  speak,  but 
just  look.  It  paralyses  him.  Sometimes  the  shop 
IS  full  of  [teople  ;  but  it  is  just  the  same." 

"  Who  is  he,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

"He's  my  com  merchant.  I  was  saying  that 
I  paid  my  tradesmen  as  I  go,  but  he  is  the  only 
exception.  He  has  done  me  once  or  twice,  you 
see  ;  and  so  I  try  to  take  it  out  of  him.  By  the 
way,  you  might  send  him  down  twenty  pounds 
to-morrow,  Hetty.     It's  time  for  an  instalment." 

What  a  gossip  you  will  think  me,  Harold  I  But 
when  I  b^m,  my  memory  brings  everything  back 
so  clearly,  and  I  write  on  and  on  almost  uncon- 
sciously. Besides,  this  fellow  is  such  a  mixture  of 
quaUties,  that  I  could  never  give  you  any  idea  of 
him  by  myself ;  and  so  I  just  try  to  repeat  to  you 
what  he  says,  and  what  he  does,  so  that  you  may 
build  up  your  own  picture  of  Uie  man.    I  know 
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that  he  has  always  interested  you,  and  that  he  does 
so  more  now  than  ever  since  our  fates  have  drawn 
us  together  again. 

After  dinner,  we  went  into  the  backroom,  which 
was  the  most  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  iront 
one,  having  only  a  plain  deal  table,  and  half  a  dozen 
kitchen  chairs  scattered  about  on  a  linoleum  floor. 
At  one  end  was  an  electric  battery  and  a  big  mag- 
net. At  the  other,  a  packing  case  with  several 
pistols  and  a  litt^  of  c^ixidges  upon  it.  A  rook 
rifle  was  leaning  up  against  it,  and  looking  round 
I  saw  that  the  walls  were  all  pocked  with  bullet 
marks. 

"  What's  tins,  then  ? "  I  asked,  rolling  my  eyes 
round. 

"  Hetty,  what's  this  ? "  he  asked,  with  his  pipe  in 
bis  hand  and  his  head  cocked  sideways. 

"  Naval  supremacy  and  the  command  of  the 
seas,"  said  she,  like  a  child  repeating  a  lesson. 

"  That's  it ! "  he  shouted,  stabbmg  at  me  with 
the  amber.  "  Naval  supremacy  ana  command  of 
the  seas.  It's  all  here  right  under  your  nose.  I 
tell  you,  Munro,  I  could  go  to  Switzerland  to- 
morrow, and  I  could  say  to  them — '  Look  here, 
you  haven't  got  a  seaboard  and  you  haven't  got  a 
port ;  but  just  find  me  a  ship,  and  hoist  yoiu:  flag 
on  it,  and  111  give  you  every  ocean  under  heaven.' 
I'd  sweep  the  seas  until  there  wasn't  a  match-box 
floating  on  them.  Or  I  could  make  them  over  to 
a  limited  rompany,  and  join  the  board  after  allot- 
ment. 1  hold  the  salt  wator  in  the  cup  of  this 
hand,  every  drop  of  it" 

His  wife  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulder  with 
admiration  in  her  eyes.  I  turned  to  knock  out  my 
[Hpe,  and  grinned  over  the  grate. 
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"  Oh,  you  may  grin,"  said  he.  (He  was  wonder- 
fiilhr  Quick  at  spotting  what  you  were  doing.) 
"You'd  grin  a  uttle  wider  when  you  see  the 
dividends  coming  in.  What's  the  value  oi  that 
magnet  ? " 

"  A  pound  ? " 

"  A  million  pounds.  Not  a  pomy  under.  And 
dirt  cheap  to  the  nation  that  buys  it.  I  shall  let  it 
go  at  that,  though  I  could  make  ten  times  as  much 
if  I  held  on.  I  shall  take  it  up  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  a  week  or  two ;  and  if  he  seems 
to  be  a  civil  deservit^  sort  of  perstm  1  shall  do 
business  with  him.  R:'s  not  evray  day,  Munro, 
that  a  man  comes  into  his  office  with  the  Atlantic 
under  one  arm  and  the  Pacific  under  the  other. 
Eh,  what?" 

I  knew  it  would  make  him  savage,  but  I  lay  back 
in  my  chair  and  laughed  until  I  was  toed.  His 
wife  looked  at  me  reproachfully ;  but  be,  after 
a  moment  of  blackness,  burst  out  lau^^iing  also, 
stamping  up  and  down  the  room  and  waving  his 
arms. 

*'  Of  course  it  seems  absurd  to  you,"  he  cried. 
"  Well,  I  daresay  it  would  to  me  if  any  other  fellow 
had  worked  it  out.  But  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it  that  it's  all  right  Hetty  here  will  answer  for 
it     Won't  you,  Hetty  ? " 

"  It's  splendid,  my  dear." 

"Now  I'll  show  you,  Munro.  What  an  unbe- 
lieving Jew  you  are,  trying  to  look  interested,  and 
gigglmg  at  the  back  of  your  throat  t  In  the  first 
place,  1  have  discovered  a  method — which  I  won't 
tell  you — of  increasing  the  attractive  power  of  a 
magnet  a  hundredfold    Have  you  grasped  that ! " 

"  Yes." 
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"  Very  good.  You  are  also  aware,  I  presume 
that  modem  projectiles  are  either  made  of  or 
tipped  with  steel  It  may  possibly  have  come  to 
your  ears  that  magnets  attract  steel  Permit  me 
now  to  show  you  a  small  experiment"  Hebentover 
his  apparatus,  and  I  suddenly  heard  the  snapping 
of  electricity.  "This,"  he  continued,  going  across 
to  the  packing  case,  "  is  a  saloon  pistol,  and  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  museums  of  the  next  century  as 
being  the  weapon  with  which  the  new  era  was 
inaugurated.  Into  the  breech  I  place  a  Box^ 
cartndge,  specially  provided  for  experimental  piur- 
poses  with  a  steel  bullet.  1  aim  pomt  blank  at  the 
dab  of  red  sealing-wax  upon  the  wall,  which  is  four 
inches  above  the  magnet  I  am  an  absolutely  dead 
shot  I  fire.  You  will  now  advance,  and  satisfy 
yourself  that  Uie  bullet  is  flattened  upon  the  end 
of  the  magnet,  after  which  you  will  apologise  to  me 
for  that  grin." 

I  looked,  and  it  certunly  was  as  he  had  said. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  do,"  he  cried.  "  I 
am  prepared  to  put  that  magnet  in  Hetty's  bon- 
net, and  to  let  you  fire  six  shots  straight  at  her 
face.  How's  that  for  a  test  ?  You  wouldn't  mind, 
Hetty  ?    Eh,  what  I " 

I  don't  think  she  would  have  objected,  but  I 
hastened  to  dischum  any  share  in  such  an  experi- 
ment 

"  Of  course,  you  see  that  the  whole  thing  is  to 
scale.  My  warship  of  the  future  carries  at  her 
prow  and  stem  a  magnet  which  shall  be  as  much 
hrger  than  that  as  the  big  shell  will  be  larger  than 
this  tiny  bullet  Or  1  might  have  a  separate  raft, 
possibly,  to  cirry  my  apparatus.  My  shipgoes  into 
action.    What  happens  then,  Munro  ?    £n,  what  I 
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Evoy  shot  fired  at  her  ^oes  smack  on  to  the  mag- 
net. There's  a  reservoir  below  into  which  th^ 
drop  when  the  electric  circuit  is  broken.  After 
every  action  they  are  sold  by  auction  for  old  metaU 
and  the  result  mvided  as  prize  money  among  the 
crew.  But  think  of  it,  man  1  I  tell  you  it  is  an 
absolute  impossibility  for  a  shot  to  strike  any  ship 
which  is  provided  with  my  apparatus.  And  then 
look  at  the  cheapness.  You  don't  want  armour. 
You  want  nothing.  Any  ship  that  floats  becomes 
invulnerable  with  one  of  these.  The  warship  of 
the  future  will  cost  anything  from  seven  pound  ten. 
You're  grinning  again ;  but  if  you  give  rae  a  mag- 
net and  a  Brixton  trawler  with  a  seven-pounder 
gun  I'll  show  sport  to  the  finest  battle-ship  afloat." 

"  Well,  there  must  be  some  flaw  about  this,"  I 
suggested.  "  If  your  magnet  is  so  strong  as  all 
that,  you  would  have  your  own  broadside  boome- 
ranmng  back  upon  you." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  There's  a  big  diflftrence 
between  a  shot  flying  away  from  you  with  all  its 
muzzle  velocity,  and  another  one  wnich  is  coming 
toward  you  and  only  needs  a  slight  deflection  to 
stiike  the  magnet.  Besides,  by  breaking  the  cir- 
cuit I  can  take  off  the  influence  when  I  am  firing 
my  own  broadside.  Then  I  connect,  and  instantly 
wcome  invulnerable." 

*'  And  your  nails  and  screws  ? " 

*'  The  warship  of  the  future  will  be  bolted  to- 
geUier  by  wooa" 

Well,  he  would  talk  of  nothing  else  the  whole 
evening  but  of  this  wondered  invention  of  his.  Per- 
haps there  is  nothing  in  it — ^probably  there  is  not ; 
and  yet  it  illustrates  the  many-sided  nature  of  the 
man,  that  be  should  not  say  one  word  about  his 
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phenomenal  success  here — of  which  I  am  naturally 
most  anxious  to  hear — not  a  word  either  upon  the 
unportant  subject  of  our  partnership,  but  will  think 
and  talk  of  nothing  but  this  extraordina^  naval 
idea.  In  a  week  he  will  have  tossed  it  aside  in  all 
probability,  and  be  immersed  in  some  plan  for  re- 
uniting the  JeM^  and  settling  them  in  Madagascar. 
Yet  £ram  all  he  has  said,  and  all  I  have  seen,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  in  some  inexpHcable 
way  made  a  tremendous  hit,  and  to-morrow  1  shall 
let  you  know  all  about  it.  Come  what  may,  I  am 
delighted  that  I  came,  for  things  promise  to  be  in- 
teresting. Regard  this  not  as  the  end  of  a  letter, 
but  of  a  paragraph.  You  shall  hare  the  conclusion 
to-morrow,  or  on  Thursday  at  the  latest.  Good- 
bye, and  my  remembrance  to  Lawrence  if  you  see 
faim.    How's  your  friend  from  Yale? 
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Bbadfiild,  gM  March,  1882. 

Well,  you  see  T  am  as  good  as  my  word,  Harold; 
and  here  is  a  full  account  of  this  queer  little  sample 
ffouged  out  of  real  life,  never  to  be  seen,  I  should 
fency,  by  any  eye  save  your  own.  I  have  written 
to  Horton  ako,  and  of  course  to  my  mother;  but  I 
don't  go  into  detail  with  them,  as  I  have  got  into 
the  way  of  doing  with  you.  You  keep  on  assuring 
me  that  you  like  it;  so  on  your  own  head  be  it  if 
you  find  my  experiences  gradually  developing  into 
a  weariness. 

When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  and  looked  round 
at  the  bare  walls  and  the  basin  on  the  packing  case,  I 
hardly  knew  where  I  was.  Cullingwotth  came  chang- 
ing into  the  room  in  his  dressing  gown,  however,  and 
roused  me  effectually  by  putting  his  hands  on  the 
rail  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  and  throwing  a  somer- 
sault over  it  which  brought  his  heels  on  to  my  pil- 
low with  a  thud.  He  was  in  great  spirits,  and, 
squatting  on  the  bed,  he  held  foru  about  his  plans 
wnile  I  dressed. 

"  I  tell  you  one  of  the  first  things  I  mean  to  do, 
Mimro,"  said  he.  "  I  mean  to  have  a  paper  of  my 
own.  Well  start  a  weekly  paper  here,  you  and  I, 
and  we'll  make  them  sit  up  all  round.  We'll  have 
an  organ  of  our  own,  just  like  every  French  politi- 
ci^L  If  any  one  crosses  us  we'll  make  them  wish 
they  had  never  been  bom.  Eh,  what,  laddie? 
what  d'you  think  ?    So  clever,  Munro,  that  every- 
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body's  bound  to  read  it,  and  so  scathing  that  it  will 
just  fetch  out  blisters  every  time.  Don't  you  think 
we  could  ?  " 

"  What  politics  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  curse  the  politics  1  Red  pepper  well 
nibbed  in,  that's  my  idea  of  a  paper.  Call  it  the 
Scorpion,  Chaff  the  Mayor  and  the  Comicil  until 
they  call  a  meeting  and  hang  themselves.  I'd  do 
the  snappy  paragraphs,  and  you  would  do  the  fiction 
and  poetry.  I  thought  about  it  during  the  night, 
and  Hetty  has  written  to  Murdoch's  to  get  an  esti- 
mate for  the  ^ffinting.  We  might  get  our  first 
number  out  this  day  week," 

"  My  dear  chap  !  "  I  gasped. 

"  I  want  you  to  start  a  novel  this  morning.  You 
won't  get  many  patients  at  first,  and  youll  have 
lots  of  time," 

"  But  I  never  wrote  a  line  in  my  life." 

"  A  properly  balanced  man  can  do  anything  he 
sets  his  hand  ta  He's  got  every  possible  quality 
inside  him,  and  all  he  wants  is  the  will  to  develop 
it" 

**  Could  you  write  a  novel  yourself? "  I  asked. 

*'  Of  course  I  could.  Such  a  novel,  Munro,  that 
when  they'd  read  the  first  chapter  the  folk  would 
just  sit  groaning  until  the  second  came  out.  They'd 
wait  in  rows  outside  my  door  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
what  was  coming  next.  By  Crums,  rll  go  and  be- 
gin it  now!"  And,  with  another  somersault  over 
tiie  end  of  the  bed,  he  rushed  from  the  room,  with 
the  tassels  of  his  dressing  gown  flying  behind  him. 

I  daresay  you've  quite  come  to  the  conclusion  by 
this  time  that  Culhngworth  is  simply  an  interest- 
ing pathological  study — a  man  in  the  first  stage  of 
lunacy  or  general  paralysis.    You  mi^t  not  be  so 
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sure  about  it  if  you  were  in  close  contact  with  him. 
He  justifies  his  wildest  flights  by  what  he  does.  It 
sounds  grotesque  when  put  down  in  black  and 
white;  but  then  it  would  have  sounded  equally 
grotesque  a  year  ago  if  he  had  said  that  he  would 
build  up  a  huge  practice  in  a  twelvemonth,  Now 
we  see  that  he  has  done  it  His  possibilities  are 
immense.  He  has  such  huge  ener^  at  the  back 
of  his  fertility  of  invention.  I  am  ^aid.  on  think- 
ing over  all  that  I  have  written  to  you,  that  I  may 
have  given  you  a  &Ise  impression  of  the  man  by 
dwelhng  too  much  on  those  incidents  in  which  he 
has  shown  the  strange  and  violent  side  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  omitting  the  stretches  between  where  his 
wisdom  and  judgment  have  had  a  chance.  His 
conversation  when  he  does  not  fly  off"  at  a  tangent 
is  full  of  pith  and  idea.  "  The  greatest  monument 
ever  erected  to  Napeolon  Buonaparte  was  the  Brit- 
ish National  Debt,"  said  he  yesterday.  Again, 
"  We  must  never  forget  that  the  principal  export  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  is  the  United 
States."  Again,  speaking  of  Christianity,  "  What 
is  intellectually  unsound  cannot  be  moraU^  sound." 
He  shoots  on  a  whole  column  of  aphorisms  in  a 
single  evening.  I  should  like  to  have  a  man  with  a 
note-book  always  beside  him  to  gather  up  his  waste. 
No  ;  you  must  not  let  me  give  you  a  fiuse  impres- 
sion of  the  man's  capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  dishonest  to  deny  that  I  think  him  thor- 
oughly unscrupulous,  and  fiill  of  very  sinister  tnuts. 
I  am  much  mistaken,  however,  if  he  has  not  fine 
strata  in  his  nature.  He  is  capable  of  rising  to 
heights  as  well  as  of  sinking  to  depths. 

Well,  when  we  had  breakfasted  we  got  into  the 
carriage  and  drove  off  to  the  place  of  business. 
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"  I  suppose  you  are  surprised  at  Hetty  coming 
with  us,  said  CuUingworth,  slapping  me  on  the 
knee.  "  Hetty,  Munro  is  wonaering  what  the 
devil  you  are  here  for,  only  he  is  too  polite  to  ask." 

In  fact,  it  had  struck  me  as  rather  strange  that 
she  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  accompany  us  to 
business.  i 

"  You'll  see  when  we  get  there,"  he  cried  chuck- 
ling.    "  We  run  this  affair  cm  lines  of  our  own." 

It  was  not  very  far,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves 
outside  a  square  whitewashed  building,  which  had 
a  huge  "  Dr.  Cullingworth  "  on  a  great  brass  plate 
at  the  side  of  the  (wor.  Underneath  was  printed 
"  May  be  consulted  gratis  firom  ten  to  four.  The 
door  was  open,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  crowd 
of  people  waiting  in  the  hall. 

"  How  many  here  ? "  asked  CuUingworth  of  the 
pageboy. 

"  A  hundred  and  forty,  sir." 

"  All  the  waiting  rooms  fiiU  ?  " 

"Courtyard  full!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Stable  full?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Coach-house  fiill? " 

"  There's  still  room  in  the  coach-house,  sir." 

"  Ah,  I'm  sorry  we  haven't  got  a  crowded  day 
for  you,  Munro,  said  he.  "Of  course,  we  can't 
command  these  things,  and  must  take  them  as 
they-  come.  Now  then,  now  then,  make  a  gang- 
way, can't  you?" — ^this  to  his  patients.  "Come 
here  and  see  the  wuting-room.  Pooh  I  what  an 
atmosphere  1  Why  on  earth  can't  you  open  the 
windows  for  yourselves?    I  never  saw  such  folk  I 
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There  are  thirty  people  in  this  room,  Munro,  and 
not  one  with  sense  enoueh  to  open  a  window  to 
save  himself  from  sufEbcation." 

"I  tried,  sir,  but  there's  a  screw  through  the 
sash,"  cried  one  fellow. 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  you'll  never  get  on  in  the  world 
if  you  can't  open  a  window  without  raising  a  sash," 
said  Cullingworth,  slappinff  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  took  the  man's  umbrella  and  stuck  it  through 
two  of  the  panes  of  glass. 

"  That's  the  way  1 "  he  said.  "  Boy,  see  that  the 
screw  is  taken  out.  Now  then,  Munro,  come  along 
and  we'll  get  to  woi^" 

We  went  up  a  wooden  stair,  uncarpeted,  leaving 
every  room  beneath  us,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  crowded 
with  patients.  At  the  top  was  a  bare  passage,  which 
had  two  rooms  opposite  to  each  other  at  one  end, 
and  a  single  one  at  the  other. 

"  This  IS  my  consulting  room,"  said  he,  leading 
the  way  into  one  of  these.  It  was  a  good-sized 
square  chamber,  perfectly  empty  save  for  two 
plain  wooden  chairs  and  an  unpainted  table  with 
two  books  and  a  stethoscope  upon  it.  "  It  doesn't 
look  Uke  four  or  five  thousand  a  year,  does  it? 
Now,  there  is  an  exactly  similar  one  opposite 
which  you  can  have  for  yourself.  I'll  send  across 
any  surgical  cases  which  may  turn  u^.  To-day, 
however,  I  think  you  had  better  stay  with  me,  and 
see  how  I  work  things." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to,"  swd  I. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  elementary  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  way  of  handling  patients,"  he  re- 
marked, seating  himself  on  the  table  and  swin^ng 
his  legs.  "The  most  obvious  is  that  you  must 
never  let  them  see  that  you  want  them.    It  should 
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be  pure  condescension  on  your  part  seeing  them  at 
all;  and  the  more  difficulties  you  tiirow  in  the 
way  of  it,  the  more  they  think  of  it  Break  your 
patients  in  early,  and  keep  them  well  to  heeL 
Nerer  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  being  polite  to 
them.  Many  foolish  young  men  fall  mto  this 
habit,  and  are  mined  in  consequence.  Now,  this 
is  my  form."  He  sprang  to  the  door,  and  putting 
his  two  hands  to  his  mouth  he  bellowed:  "Stop 
your  confounded  jabbering  down  there  1  I  might 
as  well  be  living  above  a  poultry  show!  There, 
you  see,"  he  added  to  me,  "  they  will  think  ever  so 
much  more  of  me  for  that." 

"  But  don't  they  get  off^ided  ? "  I  asked. 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  I  have  a  name  for  this  sort  of 
thing  now,  and  they  have  come  to  expect  it  But 
an  (Mnended  patient — I  mean  a  thoroughly  insulted 
one — is  the  finest  advertisement  in  the  world.  If 
it  is  a  woman,  she  runs  clacking  about  among  her 
friends  until  your  name  becomes  a  household  word, 
and  they  all  pretend  to  sympathise  with  her,  and 
agree  amons  themselves  that  you  must  be  a  re- 
markably discerning  man.  I  quarrelled  with  one 
man  about  the  state  of  his  gall  duct,  and  it  ended 
by  my  throwing  him  down  the  stairs.  What  was 
the  result?  He  talked  so  much  about  it  that  the 
whole  village  from  which  he  came,  sick  and  well, 
trooped  to  see  me.  The  little  country  practitioner 
who  had  been  buttering  them  up  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  found  that  he  might  as  well  put  up  his 
shutters.  It's  human  nature,  my  boy,  and  you 
cMi't  alter  it  Eh,  what?  You  make  yourself 
cheap  and  you  become  cheap.    You  put  a  high 

ffice  on  yourself  and  they  rate  you  at  that  price, 
uppose  I  set  up  in  Barley  Street  to-morrow,  and 
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made  it  all  nice  and  easy,  with  hours  from  ten  to 
three,  do  you  think  I  should  get  a  patient?  I 
might  starve  first.  How  would  I  work  it?  I 
should  let  it  he  known  that  I  only  saw  patients 
from  midnight  until  two  in  the  morning,  and  that 
bald-headed  people  must  pay  double.  That  would 
set  people  talking,  their  curiosity  would  be  stimu- 
lated, and  in  four  months  the  street  would  be 
blocked  all  night.  £h,  what?  laddie,  you'd  go 
yourself.  That's  my  principle  here.  I  often  come 
m  of  a  morning  and  send  them  all  about  their  busi- 
ness, tell  them  I'm  going  off  to  the  country  for  a 
day.  I  turn  away  forty  pounds,  and  it's  worth 
four  hundred  as  an  advertisement  I " 

"  But  I  understood  from  the  plate  that  the  con- 
sultations were  gratis." 

"  So  they  are,  but  they  have  to  pay  for  the  medi- 
cine. And  if  a  patient  wishes  to  come  out  of  turn 
he  has  to  pay  half  a  guinea  for  the  privilege. 
There  are  generally  about  twenty  every  day  who 
would  rather  pay  that  than  wait  several  hours. 
But,  mind  you,  Munro,  don't  you  make  any  mis- 
take about  this !  All  this  would  go  for  nothmg  if 
you  had  not  something  solid  behind — I  cure  them. 
That's  the  point.  I  take  cases  that  others  have 
desp^ured  of,  and  I  cure  them  right  off.  All  the 
rest  is  only  to  bring  them  here.  But  once  here  I 
keep  them  on  my  merits.  It  would  all  be  a  flash 
in  the  pan  but  for  that  Now,  come  along  and  see 
Hetty's  department." 

We  walked  down  the  passage  to  the  oth^  room. 
It  was  elaborately  fitted  up  as  a  dispensary,  and 
there  with  a  cMc  little  apron  Mrs.  CuUingworth 
was  busy  making  up  pills.  With  her  sleeves 
turned  up  and  a  litter  of  ^^asses  and  bottles  all 
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round  her,  she  was  laughing  away  like  a  child 
among  its  toys. 

"  The  best  dispenser  in  the  world  I "  cried  Cul- 
lingworth,  patting  her  on  the  shoulder.  "  You  see 
how  I  do  it,  Munro.  I  write  on  a  label  what  the 
prescription  is,  and  make  a  sign  which  shows  how 
much  is  to  be  charged.  The  man  comes  along  the 
passage  and  passes  the  label  through  the  pigeon- 
hole. Hetty  makes  it  up,  passes  out  the  Dottle, 
and  takes  the  money.  Now,  come  on  and  clear 
some  of  these  folk  out  of  the  house." 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any  idea  of 
that  long  line  of  patients,  fuing  hour  after  hour 
through  the  unfurnished  room,  and  departing,  some 
amused,  and  some  frij^tened,  with  their  labels  in 
tbeir  hands.  Cullingworth's  antics  are  beyond  be- 
lief. I  lauded  tmtil  I  thought  the  wooden  chair 
under  me  would  have  come  to  pieces.  He  roared^ 
he  raved,  he  swore,  he  pushed  tnem  about,  slapped 
them  on  the  back,  shoved  them  against  the  wall, 
and  occasion^y  rushed  out  to  the  head  of  the 
stair  to  address  them  en  masse.  At  the  same 
time,  behind  all  this  tomfoolery,  I,  watching  his 
prescriptions,  could  see  a  quickness  of  diagnosis,  a 
scientific  insight,  and  a  daring  and  unconventional 
use  of  drugs,  which  satisfied  me  that  he  was  right 
in  saying  that,  under  all  this  charlatanism,  there 
lay  solid  reasons  for  his  success.  Indeed,  "  char- 
latanism "  is  a  misapplied  word  in  this  connection; 
for  it  would  describe  the  doctor  who  puts  on  ui 
artificial  and  conventional  manner  with  his  patients, 
rather  than  one  who  is  absolutely  frank  and  true  to 
his  own  extraordinary  nature. 

To  some  of  his  patients  he  neither  said  one  word 
DOT  did  he  allow  them  to  say  (me.    With  a  loud 
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*'  hush "  he  would  rush  at  them,  thump  them  on 
the  chests,  listen  to  their  hearts,  write  uieir  labds, 
and  then  run  them  out  of  the  room  by  thdr 
shoulders.  One  poor  old  lady  he  greeted  with  a 
perfect  scream.  "  You've  been  drinking  too  much 
tea  I "  he  cried.  "  You  are  suffering  from  tea  poi- 
soning 1 "  Then,  without  allowing  her  to  get  a 
word  in,  he  clutched  her  by  her  crackling  olack 
mantle,  dn^^ed  her  up  to  the  table,  and  held  out 
a  copy  of  "  Taylor's  Meilical  Jurisprudence  "  whidi 
was  lying  there.  "Put  your  hand  on  the  book," 
he  thundered,  "  and  swear  that  for  fourteen  days 
you  will  drink  nothing  but  cocoa."  She  swore  with 
upturned  eyes,  and  was  instantly  whirled  off,  with 
her  label  in  her  hand,  to  the  dispensary.  I  could 
imagine  that  to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  Uie  old  lady 
would  talk  of  her  interview  with  CuUingworth; 
and  I  could  well  understand  how  the  village  from 
which  she  came  would  send  fresh  recruits  to  block 
up  his  waiting  rooms. 

Another  portly  person  was  seized  by  the  two 
armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  just  as  he  was  opening 
his  mouth  to  explain  his  symptoms,  and  was  rushed 
backward  down  the  passage,  down  the  stairs,  and 
finally  into  the  street,  to  the  immense  delight  of 
the  assembled  patients.  "  You  eat  too  much,  drink 
too  much,  and  sleep  too  much,"  CuUingworth  roared 
after  him.  "  Knock  down  a  policeman,  and  come 
again  when  they  let  you  out."  Another  patient 
complained  of  a  **  sinking  feeling."  "  My  dear,"  said 
he, "  take  your  medicine ;  and  if  that  does  no  good, 
swallow  the  cork,  for  there  is  nothing  better  when 
you  axe  sinking." 

As  &r  as  I  could  judge,  the  bulk  of  the  patients 
looked  upon  a  morning  at  Cullingworth's  as  a  most 
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enthralling  public  entertainment,  tempered  only  Inr 
a  thrill  lest  it  should  be  their  turn  next  to  be  made 
an  exhibition  o£ 

Well,  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  this  extraor- 
dinary business  went  on  till  a  quarter  to  four  in 
the  afternoon.  When  the  last  patient  had  de- 
parted, CuUingworth  led  the  way  into  the  dispen- 
sary, where  all  the  fees  had  been  arranged  upon  the 
counter  in  the  order  of  their  value.  There  were 
seventeen  half-sovereigns,  seventy-three  shillings, 
and  forty-six  florins ;  or  thirty-two  pounds  dgnt 
and  sixpence  in  aU.  CuUingworth  counted  it  up, 
and  then  mixing  the  gold  and  silver  into  one  heap, 
he  sat  running  his  fingers  through  it  and  playing 
with  it.  Finally,  he  raked  it  into  the  canvas  bag 
which  I  had  seen  the  night  before,  and  lashed  the 
neck  up  with  a  boot-lace. 

We  walked  home,  and  that  walk  struck  me  as 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  all  that  extraordi- 
nary day.  CuUingworth  paraded  slowly  through 
the  principal  streets  with  his  canvas  bag,  full  of 
money,  outstretched  at  the  full  length  of  his  arm. 
His  wife  and  I  walked  on  either  side,  Uke  two 
acolytes  supporting  a  priest,  and  so  we  made  oiur 
way  solemnly  homeward,  the  people  stopping  to  see 
us  pass. 

"  I  always  make  a  point  of  walking  through  the 
doctors'  quarter,"  said  CuUingworth.  "We  are 
passing  through  it  now.  They  aU  come  to  their 
windows  and  gnash  their  teeth  and  dance  until  I 
am  out  of  sight." 

"Why  should  you  quarrel  with  them?  What 
is  the  matter  with  them  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Pooh  I  what's  the  use  of  being  mealy-mouthed 
about  it?"  said  he,    "We  are  all  trymg  to  cut 
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each  other's  throats,  and  why  should  we  be  hypo- 
critical over  it?  They  haven't  got  a  good  word 
for  me,  any  one  of  them ;  so  I  Oke  to  take  a  rise 
out  of  them." 

"I  must  say  that  I  can  see  no  sense  in  that. 
They  are  your  brothers  in  the  profession,  with  the 
same  education  and  the  same  knowledge.  Why 
should  you  take  an  offensive  attitude  tow^  them  ? ' 

"  That's  what  I  say.  Dr.  Munro,"  cried  his  wife. 
*'  It  is  so  very  unpleasant  to  feel  that  one  is  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  on  every  side." 

"  Hetty  s  riled  because  their  wives  wouldn't  call 
upon  her,"  he  cried.  "Look  at  that,  my  dear," 
jingling  his  bag.  "  That  is  better  than  having  a 
lot  of  brainless  women  drinking  tea  and  cacklmg 
in  your  drawing-room.  I've  had  a  big  card  printed, 
Munro,  saying  that  we  don't  desire  to  increase  the 
circle  of  our  acquaintance.  The  maid  has  orders 
to  show  it  to  every  suspicious  person  who  calls." 

"Why  should  you  not  make  money  at  your 
practice,  and  yet  remain  on  good  terms  with  your 
professional  brethren  ?  "  said  I.  *'  You  speak  as  if 
the  two  things  were  incompatible." 

"  So  they  are.  What's  the  good  of  beating  about 
the  bush,  laddie  1  My  methods  are  all  improfes- 
sional,  and  I  break  every  law  of  medical  etiquette 
as  often  as  I  can  think  of  it  You  know  very  well 
that  the  British  Medical  Association  would  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horrc»'  if  it  could  see  what  you  have 
seen  to-day." 

"But  why  not  conform  to  professional  eti- 
quette ? " 

"  Because  I  know  better.  My  boy,  I'm  a  doc- 
tor's son,  and  I've  seen  too  much  of  it  I  was  bom 
inside  the  machine,  and  I've  seen  all  the  wires. 
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All  this  etiquette  is  a  dodse  for  keeping  the  bu^- 
ness  in  the  nands  of  the  older  men.  It's  to  hold 
the  young  men  back,  and  to  stop  the  holes  by 
which  they  might  slip  throu^  to  the  front  I've 
heard  my  father  say  so  a  score  of  times.  He  had 
the  largest  practice  in  Scotland,  and  yet  he  was 
absolutely  devoid  of  brains.  He  slipped  into  it 
through  seniority  and  decorum.  No  pushing,  but 
take  your  turn.  Very  well,  laddie,  when  you're  at 
the  top  of  the  line,  but  how  about  it  when  youVe 
just  taken  your  place  at  the  tail  ?  When  I'm  on 
the  top  rung  I  shall  look  down  and  say,  'Now, 
you  jroungsters,  we  are  going  to  have  very  strict 
etiquette,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  come  up  very 
quietly  and  not  dismange  me  from  my  comfortable 
position.'  At  the  same  time,  if  they  do  what  I  tell 
them,  I  shall  Io<d:  upon  them  as  a  lot  of  infernal 
blockheads.    Eh,  Munro,  what  ?  " 

I  could  only  s^  agiun  that  I  thoiufat  he  took  a 
very  low  view  of  the  profession,  and  that  I  disa- 
greed with  every  word  ne  said. 

"Well,  my  boy,  you  may  disagree  as  much  as 
you  like,  but  if  you  are  going  to  work  with  me  you 
must  throw  etiquette  to  the  devil  I " 

"  I  can't  do  that." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  too  clean  handed  for  the  job 
you  can  clear  out.  We  can't  keep  you  here  against 
your  wiU." 

I  said  nothing;  but  when  we  got  back,  I  went 
upstairs  and  packed  up  my  trunk,  with  every  inten- 
tion of  going  back  to  Yorkshire  by  the  night  train. 
He  came  up  to  my  room,  and  finding  what  I  was 
at,  he  burst  into  apologies  which  would  have  satis- 
fied a  more  exacting  man  than  I  am. 

"  You  shUl  do  just  exactly  what  you  like,  my 
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dear  chap.  If  you  don't  like  my  way,  you  may  try 
some  way  of  your  own." 

"  That  s  fair  enough,"  said  I.  "  But  it's  a  little 
trying  to  a  man's  seu-respect  if  he  is  told  to  clear 
out  every  time  there  is  a  diflFerence  of  opinion." 

"  Weil,  well,  tiiere  was  no  harm  meant,  and  it 
shan't  occur  again.  I  can't  possiblv  say  more  than 
that ;  so  come  along  down  and  nave  a  cup  of 
tea." 

And  so  the  matter  blew  over ;  but  I  very  much 
fear,  Harold,  that  this  is  the  first  row  of  a  series.  I 
have  a  presentimeAt  that  sooner  or  later  my  position 
here  will  become  untenable.  Still,  I  shall  give  it  a 
fair  trial  as  long  as  he  will  let  me.  Cullingworth  is  a 
fellow  who  likes  to  have  nothing  but  interiors  and 
dependants  round  him.  Now,  I  like  to  stand  on 
my  own  legs,  and  think  with  my  own  mind.  If 
hell  let  me  do  this  we'll  get  along  very  well ;  but 
if  I  know  the  man  he  will  claim  submission,  which 
is  more  than  I  am  inclined  to  give.  He  has  a  right 
to  my  gratitude,  which  I  fi'cely  admit.  He  has 
found  an  opening  for  me  when  I  badly  needed  one 
and  had  no  immediate  prospects.  But  still,  one 
may  pay  too  high  a  price  even  for  that,  and  I 
should  feel  that  I  was  doing  so  if  I  had  to  give  up 
my  individuality  and  my  manhood. 

We  had  an  mcident  that  evening  which  was  so 
characteristic  that  I  must  tell  you  of  it.  Culling- 
worth has  an  air  gun  which  fires  little  steel  darts. 
WiUi  tills  he  muces  excellent  practice  at  about 
twenty  feet,  the  length  of  the  iMick  room.  We 
were  shooting  at  a  mark  after  dinner,  when  he  asked 
me  whether  I  would  hold  a  hal^nny  between  my 
finger  and  thumb,  and  allow  him  to  shoot  it  out. 
A  hal^nny  not  hemg  forthcoming,  he  took  a 
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bronze  medaJ  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  I  held 
that  up  as  a  mark.  "  Kling  1 "  went  the  air  gun, 
and  the  medal  rolled  upon  the  floor. 

"  Plumb  in  the  centre,"  said  he. 

"On  the  eontrarv,"  I  answered,' " you  never  hit 
it  at  all  I  " 

* '  Never  hit  it  I    I  must  have  hit  it ! " 

"  I  am  confident  you  didn't" 

"  Where's  the  dart,  then  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  I,  holding  up  a  bleeding  forefinger, 
from  which  the  tail  end  of  the  fiuflF  wim  which  the 
dart  was  winged  was  protruding. 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  abjectly  sony  for  anything 
in  my  Ufe!  He  used  language  of  self-reproach 
which  would  h&ve  been  extravagant  if  he  had  shot 
off  one  of  my  limbs.  Our  positions  were  absurdly 
reversed ;  and  it  was  he  who  sat  collapsed  in  a  chair, 
while  it  .was  I,  with  the  dart  still  in  my  finger,  who 
leaned  over  hhn  and  laughed  the  matter  off.  Mrs. 
Cullingworth  had  run  for  hot  water,  and  presently 
with  a  tweezers  we  got.  the  intruder  out  There 
vtt&  very  little  pain  (more  to-day  than  yesterday), 
but  if  ever  you  are  called  upon  to  identify  my  body 
you  may  look  for  a  star  at  the  end  of  my  right 
forefinger. 

When  the  surgery  was  completed  (Cullingworth 
writhing  and  eroawng  all  the  time)  my  eyes  hap- 
pened to  catch  the  medal  which  I  had  dropped, 
lying  upon  the  carpet  I  lifted  it  up  and  look^  at 
it  eager  to  find  some  topic  which  would  be  more 
agreeable.  Printed  upon  it  was — "  Presented  to 
James  Cullingworth  for  galluitry  in  saving  life. 
Jan..  1879." 

"Hullo,  Cullingworth,"  ssid  I.  "You  never 
told  me  about  this  I  ** 
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He  was  off  in  an  instant  in  his  most  extravagant 
style. 

"  What  I  the  medal  ?  Haven't  you  got  one  ?  I 
thou^t  every  one  had.  You  prefer  to  be  select,  I 
suppose.  It  was  a  Uttle  boy.^  You've  no  idea  the 
trouble  I  had  to  get  him  in. 

"  Get  him  out,  you  mean." 

"My  dear  chap,  you  don't  understand!  Any 
one  could  get  a  chdd  out.  It's  getting  one  in 
that's  the  bother.  One  d^erves  a  medal  for  it. 
Thai  th^e  are  the  witnesses,  four  shillings  a  day  I 
had  to  pay  them,  and  a  quart  of  beer  in  the  even- 
ings. You  see  you  can't  pick  up  a  child  and  carry 
it  to  the  edge  of  a  pier  and  throw  it  in.  You'd 
have  all  sorts  of  complications  with  the  parents. 
You  must  be  patient  and  wait  until  you  get  a 
Intimate  chance.  I  caught  a  quin^  walking  up 
and  down  Avonmouth  pier  before  I  saw  my  op- 
portunity. He  was  rather  a  stolid  fat  boy,  and  he 
was  sitting  on  the  very  edge,  fishing.  1  got  the 
sole  of  my  foot  on  to  the  small  of  nis  b^k,  and 
shot  him  an  incredible  distance.  I  bad  some  Uttle 
difficulty  in  getting  him  out,  for  his  fishine  line  got 
twice  round  my  legs,  but  it  all  ended  well,  and  the 
witnesses  were  as  stanch  as  possible.  The  boy 
came  up  to  thank  me  next  day,  and  said  that  he 
was  quite  uninjured  save  for  a  bruise  on  the  back. 
His  parents  always  send  me  a  brace  of  fowls  every 
Christmas." 

I  was  sitting  with  my  fin|Kr  in  the  hot  water 
listening  to  this  rigmarole.  When  he  had  finished 
he  ran  off  to  get  his  tobacco-box,  and  we  could 
hear  the  bellowing  of  his  laughter  dwindling  up 
the  stair.  I  was  still  looking  at  the  medal,  which, 
from  the  dints  all  over  it,  had  evidently  been  often 
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used  as  a  target,  whea  I  felt  a  timid  touch  upon 
my  sleere;  it  was  Mrs.  Cullingworth,  -who  was 
looking  earnestly  at  me  with  a  very  distressed 
expression  upon  her  &ce. 

"  You  bekeve  fer  too  much  what  James  says," 
said  she.  **  You  don't  know  him  in  the  least,  Mr. 
Munro.  You  don't  look  at  a  thing  from  his  point 
of  view,  and  you  will  never  understand  him*  imtU 
you  do.  It  is  not,  of  couree,  that  he  means  to  say 
anything  that  is  untrue ;  but  his  &ncy  is  excited, 
and  he  is  quite  carried  away  by  the  humour  of  ai^ 
idea,  whether  it  tells  against  himself  or  not  It 
hurts  me,  Mr.  Munro,  to  see  the  only  man  in  the 
world  toward  whom  he  has  any  feeling  of  friend- 
ship, mistmderstanding  him  so  complet3y,  for  very 
often  when  you  say  nothing  your  fece  snows  very 
clearly  what  you  tlunk." 

I  could  only  answer  lamely  that  I  was  very  sorry 
if  I  had  misjudged  her  husband  in  any  way,  and 
that  no  one  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  some  of  his 
quahties  than  I  had. 

"  1  saw  how  grave  you  looked  when  he  told  you 
that  absurd  story  about  pushing  a  little  boy  mto 
the  water,"  she  continuea ;  and,  as  she  spoke,  she 
drew  from  somewhere  in  the  front  of  her  dress  a 
much  creased  slip  of  paper.  "  Just  ^ance  at  that, 
please,  Mr.  Munro." 

It  was  a  newspa^ier  cutting,  which  gave  the  true 
account  of  the  incident.  Suffice  it  that  it  was  an 
ice  accident,  and  that  Cullingworth  had  really  be- 
haved in  a  heroic  way  and  had  been  drawn  out  him- 
self  insensible,  with  the  child  so  clasped  in  his  arms 
that  it  was  not  until  he  had  recovered  his  senses 
that  they  were  able  to  separate  them.  I  had  hardly 
finished  reading  it  when  we  heard  his  step  on  the 
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stdis ;  and  she,  thrusting  the  paper  back  into  her 
bosom,  became  in  an  mstuit  the  same  sil^itly 
watchftil  woman  as  ever. 

Is  he  not  a  conmidrum  ?  If  he  interests  you  at 
a  distance  (and  i  take  it  for  granted  that  what  you 
say  in  your  letters  is  not  merely  conventional  com- 

Ehment)  you  can  think  how  piquant  he  is  in  actual 
fe.  'I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  can  never 
shake  ofif  the  feeling  that  I  am  living  with  some 
capricious  creature  who  frequently  growls  and  may 
possibly  bite.  Well,  it  won  t  be  very  long  before  I 
write  agun,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  probably  know 
whether  I  am  likely  to  find  any  permanent  billet 
here  or  not.  I  am  so  sorry  to  near  about  Mrs. 
Swanborough's  indisposition.  You  know  that  I 
t^e  the  deepest  interest  in  everything  that  afibcts 
you.  They  tell  me  here  that  I  am  looking  very 
fit,  though  I  think  they  ou^t  to  spell  it  with 
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I  TuK  Parade, 
Bradfhld,  6th  April,  188S. 

I  AH  writing  this,  my  dear  Harold,  at  a  litde  table 
which  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  window  of  my  bed- 
roonL  Every  one  in  the  house  is  asleep  except 
myself;  and  all  the  noise  of  the  city  is  hushed. 
Yet  my  own  brain  is  singularly  active,  and  I  fed 
that  I  am  better  employed  in  sitting  up  and  writing 
to  you,  than  in  tossing  about  upon  my  bed.  I  am 
often  accused  of  being  sleepy  m  the  daytime,  but 
every  now  and  then  Nature  gets  level  by  making 
me  abnormally  wakeful  at  night. 

Are  you  conscious  of  the  restfid  influence  which 
the  stars  exert  ?  To  me  they  are  the  most  soothing 
ijiings  in  Nature.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  don't 
know  the  name  of  one  of  them.  The  glamour  and 
romance  would  pass  away  from  them  if  they  were 
all  classified  and  ticketed  in  one's  brain.  But  when 
a  man  is  hot  and  flurried,  and  fuU  of  his  own  Httle 
ruffled  dignities  and  infinitesimal  misfortunes,  then 
a  star  bath  is  the  flnest  thing  in  the  world.  They 
are  so  big,  and  so  serene  and  so  lovely.  They  tell 
me  that  the  interplanetary  spaces  are  full  m  the 
debris  of  shattered  asteroids  ;  so,  perhaps,  even 
among  them  there  are  such  things  as  disease  and 
death.  Yet  just  to  look  at  them  must  remind  a 
man  of  what  a  bacillus  of  a  thing  he  is — the  whole 
human  race  like  some  sprinkling  of  impalpable 
powder  upon  the  surface  of  one  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant nywheels  of  a  monstrous  machine.     But 
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there's  order  in  it,  Harold,  there's  order  I  And 
where  there  is  order  there  must  be  mind,  and  where 
there  is  mind  there  must  be  sense  of  Justice.  I 
don't  allow  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  that  central  Mind,  or  as  to  the  posses- 
sion by  it  of  cotain  attributes.  The  stars  help  me 
to  redise  these.  It  is  strange,  when  one  looks 
upon  them,  to  think  that  the  Churches  are  still 
squabbling  down  here  over  such  questions  as 
wnether  Sie  Almighty  is  most  gratmed  by  our 
emptying  a  teaspoonful  of  water  over  our  babies' 
heads,  or  by  our  waiting  a  few  years  and  then 
plunging  them  bodily  into  a  tank.  It  would  be 
comic  if  it  were  not  so  tragic. 

This  train  of  thousht  is  the  after-swell  from  an 
argument  with  Cumngworth  this  evening.  He 
hcuds  that  the  human  race  is  deteriorating  men- 
tally and  morally.  He  caUs  out  at  the  grossness 
which  confounds  the  Creator  with  a  young  Jewish 
Philosopher.  I  tried  to  show  him  that  this  is  no 
proof  of  degeneration,  since  the  Jewish  Philosopher 
at  least  represented  a  moral  idea,  and  was  therefore 
on  an  infinitely  hi^er  plane  than  the  sensual  divin- 
ities of  the  ancients.  His  own  views  of  the  Create 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  more  evident  degeneration. 
He  declares  that  looking  round  at  Nature  he  can 
see  nothing  but  ruthlessness  and  brutaUty.  "Either 
the  Creator  is  not  all-power&l,  or  else  He  is  not 
all-good,"  says  he.  "Either  He  can  stop  these 
atrocities  and  won't,  in  which  case  He  is  not  all- 
good  ;  or  else  He  would  stop  them  but  can't,  in 
which  case  He  is  not  aU-powerfiiL"  It  was  a  di£B- 
cult  dilemma  for  a  man  who  professes  to  stick  to 
reason  to  get  out  ofl  Of  course,  if  you  plead  ^th, 
you  can  ahvays  slip  out  of  anything.    I  was  forced 
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to  get  behind  a  comer  of  that  huckler  with  which 
you  have  so  often  turned  my  own  thrusts.  I  siud 
that  the  dilemma  arose  from  our  taking  it  for 
granted  that  that  which  seemed  evil  re^y  was 
eviL  "  It  lies  with  you  to  prove  that  it  isn't,"  said 
he.  "  We  may  hope  that  it  isn't,"  said  I.  "  Wait 
until  some  one  tern  you  that  you  have  cancer  of 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomacn,"  said  he ;  and  he 
shouted  it  out  again  every  time  I  tried  to  renew 
the  argument. 

But  in  all  soberness,  I  really  do  think,  Harold, 
that  very  much  which  seems  to  be  saddest  in  life 
mi^t  be  very  different  if  we  could  focus  it  prop- 
erly. I  tried  to  give  you  my  views  about  this  m 
the  case  of  drink  and  immorality.  But  physically, 
I  fimcy  that  it  applies  more  obviously  than  it  does 
morally.  All  the  physical  evils  of  lire  seem  to  cul- 
minate in  death;  and  yet  death,  as  I  have  seen  it, 
has  not  been  a  painful  or  terrible  process.  In  many 
cases,  a  man  dies  without  having  incurred  nearly  as 
much  pain,  during  the  whole  of  his  fatal  illness,  as 
would  have  arisen  from  a  whitlow  or  an  abscess  of 
the  jaw.  And  it  is  often  those  deaths  which  seem 
most  terrible  to  the  onlooker,  which  are  least  so  to 
the  sufferer.  When  a  man  is  overtaken  by  an  ex- 
press and  shivered  into  fragments,  or  when  he 
drops  from  a  fourth-floor  window  and  is  smashed 
into  a  bag  of  splinters,  the  unfortunate  spectators 
are  convulsed  with  horror,  and  find  a  text  for  pes- 
simistic views  about  the  Providence  which  allows 
such  things  to  be.  And  yet,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  deceased,  could  his  tongue  be  loosened, 
would  remember  anything  at  all  about  the  matter. 
We  know,  as  students  of  medicine,  that  though 
pain  is  usually  associated  with  cancers  and  with 
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abdominal  complaints ;  still,  in  the  various  fevers,  in 
apoplexy,  in  blood  poisonings,  in  lung  diseases,  and, 
in  short,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  serious  mala* 
dies,  there  is  Uttle  sufiermg. 

I  remember  how  struck  I  was  when  first  I  saw 
the  actual  cautery  applied  in  a  case  of  spinal  dis- 
ease. The  white-hot  won  was  pressed  firmly  into 
the  patient's  back,  without  the  use  of  any  antes- 
thetic,  and  what  with  the  sight  and  the  nauseating 
smell  of  burned  flesh  I  felt  taint  and  ill.  Yet,  to 
my  astonishment,  the  patient  never  flinched  nor 
moved  a  muscle  of  his  face,  and  on  my  inquir- 
ing afterward,  he  assured  me  that  the  proceeding 
was  absolutely  painless,  a  remark  which  was  eor- 
roborated  by  the  sui^eon.  "  The  nerves  are  so 
completely  and  instantaneously  destroyed,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  that  they  have  no  time  to  convey  a  pain- 
ful impression."  But  then  if  this  be  so,  what 
becomes  of  all  the  martyrs  at  the  stake,  and  the 
victims  of  Red  Indians,  and  other  poor  folk  over 
whose  sufferings  and  constancy  we  have  wondered  ? 
It  may  be  that  Providence  is  not  only  not  cruel 
itself,  but  will  not  allow  man  to  be  cruel  either. 
Do  your  worst,  and  it  will  step  in  with  a  '  No,  I 
won't  allow  this  poor  child  of  mine  to  be  hurt;  * 
and  then  comes  the  dulling  of  the  nerve  and  the 
lethargy  which  takes  the  victim  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  tormentor.  David  Livingstone  under  the 
claws  of  the  lion  must  have  looked  like  an  object 
lesson  of  the  evil  side  of  things,  and  yet  he  has  left 
it  upon  record  that  his  own  sensations  were  pleas- 
urable rather  than  otherwise.  I  am  well  convinced 
that  if  the  newly-born  infant  and  the  miui  who  had 
just  died  could  compare  their  experiences,  the  for- 
mer would  have  proved  to  be  the  sufferer.     It  is 
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not  for  nothing  that  the  first  thing  the  new-comer 
into  this  planet  does  is  to  open  its  toothless  mouth 
and  prot^  oieisetically  against  &te. 

CuUingworth  Has  written  a  parable  which  makes 
a  paragraph  for  our  wonderful  new  weekly  paper. 

"  The  little  cheese  mites  held  debate,"  he  says, 
*'  as  to  who  made  the  cheese.  Some  thought  that 
they  had  no  data  to  go  upon,  and  some  that  it  had 
come  together  by  a  solidification  of  vapour,  or  by 
the  centrifiu|[al  attraction  of  atoms.  A  few  sur- 
mised that  the  platter  might  hare  something  to  do 
with  it ;  but  the  wisest  of  them  could  not  deduce 
the  existence  of  a  cow." 

We  are  at  one,  he  and  I,  in  thinking  that  the 
infinite  is  beyond  our  perception.  We  differ  only 
in  that  he  sees  evil  and  I  see  good  in  the  working 
of  the  universe.  Ah,  what  a  mystery  it  all  is  t  Let 
us  be  honest  and  humble  and  think  kindly  of  each 
other.  There's  a  line  of  stars  all  winking  at  me 
ova-  the  opposite  roof— winking  slyly  at  the  silly 
little  person  with  the  pen  and  paper  who  is  so  ear- 
nest about  what  he  can  never  understand. 

Well,  now,  111  come  back  to  something  practi- 
caL  It  is  nearly  a  month  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last.  The  date  is  impressed  upon  my  memory  be- 
cause it  was  the  day  after  CuUingworth  shot  the 
air-dart  into  my  finger.  The  plu»  festered  and 
prevented  my  writing  to  any  one  for  a  week  or  two, 
but  it  is  all  right  agam  now.  I  have  ever  so  much 
of  diffa^nt  sorts  to  tell  you,  but  really  when  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  it  does  not  amount  to  very 
much  after  alL 

First  of  all,  about  the  practice.  I  told  you  that 
I  was  to  have  a  room  immediately  opposite  to  Cul- 
lingworth's,  and  that  all  the  surgical  cases  were  to 
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be  turned  over  to  me.  For  a  few  dajrs  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do,  except  to  listen  to  him  romping  and 
scuffling  with  his  patients,  or  making  speecnes  to 
them  firam  the  top  of  the  stairs.  However,  a  great 
"Dr.  Stark  Munro,  Surgeon,"  has  been  affixed  to 
the  side  of  the  door  downstairs,  opposite  Culling- 
worth's  plate ;  and  a  proud  man  was  I  when  first 
my  eyes  lit  upon  it  On  the  fourth  day,  however, 
in  came  a  case.  He  little  knew  that  he  was  the 
first  that  I  had  ever  had  all  to  myself  in  my  life. 
Periiaps  he  would  not  have  looked  quite  so  cheer- 
ful if  ne  had  realised  it. 

Poor  chap,  he  had  little  enough  to  be  cheery 
ov^  either.  He  was  an  old  solmer  who  had  lost 
a  good  many  teeth,  but  who  had  continued  to  find 
room  between  his  nose  and  chin  for  a  short  black 
clay  pipe.  Lately  there  appeared  a  small  sore  on 
his  nose  which  had  spread,  and  become  crusted. 
On  feeling  it  I  found  it  as  hard  as  a  streak  of  due, 
with  constant,  darting  pains  passing  throng  it. 
Of  course,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  diag- 
nosis. It  was  epitheliomatous  cancer,  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  the  hot  tobacco  smoke.  I  sent 
him  back  to  his  village,  and  two  days  after  I  drove 
over  in  CullingworUi's  dog-cart,  and  removed  the 
growth.  I  only  got  a  sovereign  for  it  But  it 
may  be  a  nucleus  for  cases.  The  old  fellow  did 
most  admirably,  and  he  has  just  been  in  (with  a 
most  aristocratic  curl  to  his  nostrils)  to  tell  me  that 
he  has  bought  a  box  full  of  churchwardens.  It 
was  my  first  operation,  and  I  daresay  I  was  more 
nervous  about  it  than  my  patient,  but  the  result 
has  given  me  confidence.  I  have  fully  made  up 
my  mind  to  let  nothing  pass  me.  Come  what 
may,  I  am  prepared  to  do  it    Why  should  a  man 
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wwt  ?  Of  course,  I  know  that  many  men  do ;  but 
sm^y  one's  nerve  is  more  likely  to  be  strong  and 
one's  knowledge  fresh  now  than  in  twenty  years. 

Cases  came  dribbling  in  from  day  to  day — all 
very  poor  people,  and  able  to  pay  very  poor  fees — 
but  still  most  welcome  to  me.  The  first  week  I 
took  (including  that  operation  fee)  one  pound  seven- 
teen and  sixpence.  The  second,  I  got  two  pounds 
exactly.  The  third,  I  had  two  poimds  five,  and 
now  I  find  that  this  last  week  has  brought  in  two 
pounds  eighteen ;  so  I  am  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  Of  course,  it  compares  absurdly  enough 
with  Cullingworth's  twenty  pounds  a  day,  and  my 
little  quiet  back-water  seems  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  noisy  stream  which  pours  for  ever  through  his 
room.  Still,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  his  original  estimate  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  firrt  year  will  be  amply  justi- 
fied. It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  that 
if  anything  were  really  to  happen  at  nome,  I  should 
be  able  to  be  of  some  use  to  them.  If  things  go 
on  as  they  have  begun,  I  shall  soon  have  my  feet 
firmly  pluited. 

I  was  compelled,  by  the  way,  to  forego  an  open- 
ing which  a  few  months  ago  would  have  been  the 
very  summit  of  my  ambition.  You  must  know 
(possibly  I  told  you),  that  immediately  after  I 
passed,  I  put  my  name  down  as  a  candidate  for  a 
surgeonship  on  the  books  of  several  of  the  big 
steamship  lines.  It  was  done  as  a  forlorn  hope,  for 
a  man  has  usually  to  wait  several  years  before  his 
turn  comes  round.  Well,  just  a  week  after  I  started 
here,  I  got  a  telegram  one  night  &oTa  Liverpool: 
"Join  the  Decia  to-morrow  as  suroeon,  not  later 
than  eight  in  the  evening."    It  was  from  Staunton 
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&  Merivale,  the  famous  South  American  firm,  and 
the  Hecia  is  a  fine  6,000-ton  passenger  boat,  doing 
the  round  journey  by  Bahia  and  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Rio  and  Valparaiso.  I  had  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  can  tell  you.  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so 
undecided  about  anything  in  my  life.  CuUingworth 
was  dead  against  my  gomg,  and  his  influence  car- 
ried the  day. 

"  My  dear  chap,"  said  he,  "  you'd  knock  down 
the  cmef  mate,  and  he'd  spreiid  you  out  with  a 
huidspike.  You'd  get  tied  hy  your  thumbs  to  the 
ri^n^.  You*d  be  fed  on  stinking  water  and  pu- 
t^  biscuits.  I've  been  reading  a  novel  about  the 
merchant  service,  and  I  know." 

When  I  laughed  at  his  ideas  of  modern  seagoing, 
he  tried  another  line. 

"  You're  a  bieger  ftwl  than  I  take  you  for  if  you 
go, "  said  he.  "Why,  what  can  it  lead  to  ?  AU  the 
mon^  you  earn  goes  to  buy  a  blue  coat,  and  daub  it 
with  kce.  You  think  you're  bound  for  Valparaiso, 
and  you  find  yourself  at  the  poor-house.  You've 
got  a  rare  openinfi;  here,  and  everything  ready  to 
your  hand.     You'U  never  get  such  another  again." 

And  so  it  ended  by  my  letting  them  have  a  wire 
to  say  that  I  could  not  come.  It  is  strange  when 
you  come  to  a  point  where  the  road  of  your  life  ob- 
viously divides,  and  you  take  one  turning  or  the 
other  after  vainly  trying  to  be  sure  about  the  finger- 
post I  think  after  aU  I  chose  rightly.  A  ship's 
surgeon  must  remain  a  ship's  surgeon,  while  here 
there  is  no  horizon  to  my  possibilities. 

As  to  CuUingworth,  he  is  booming  along  as  mer- 
rily as  ever.  You  say  in  your  last,  that  what  you 
cannot  understand  is  how  he  got  his  hold  of  the 
public  in  so  short  a  time.     T^t  is  just  the  point 
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which  I  have  found  it  hard  to  set  hght  upon.  He 
told  me  that  after  his  first  coming  he  had  not  a  pa- 
tient for  a  month,  and  that  he  was  so  disheartened 
that  he  very  nearly  made  a  moonlight  exodus.  At 
last,  however,  a  few  cases  came  his  way — and  he 
made  such  extraordinary  cures  of  them,  or  else  im- 

Sressed  them  so  by  his  eccentricity,  that  they  would 
o  nothing  but  talk  of  him.  Some  of  his  wonder- 
ful results  got  into  the  local  press,  though,  after  my 
Avonmouth  experience,  I  should  not  bke  to  guar- 
antee that  he  <ud  not  himself  convey  them  there. 
He  showed  me  an  almanac,  which  had  a  great  cir- 
culation in  the  district.  It  had  an  entry  sandwiched 
in  this  way: 

Aug.  15.     Refonn  Bill  passed  1867. 

Aug.  16.     Birth  of  Julius  Cteaar. 

Aug.  1 7-     Eztntordianry  cure  by  Dr.  Cullingwortli  of  a  case 

of  dropsy  in  Bradfield,  1881. 
Aug.  IS.     Battle  of  Gnvelotte,  1870. 

It  reads  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  century.  I  asked  him  how  on 
earth  it  got  there;  but  I  could  only  learn  that  the 
woman  was  fifty^six  inches  round  the  waist,  and 
that  he  had  treated  her  with  elaterium. 

That  leads  me  to  another  point.  You  ask  me 
whether  his  cures  are  really  remarkable,  and,  if  so, 
what  his  system  is.  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  that  his 
cures  are  very  remarkable  indeed,  and  that  I  look 
upon  him  as  a  sort  of  Napoleon  of  medicine.  His 
view  is  that  the  pharmacopceial  doses  are  in  nearly 
every  instance  much  too  low.  Excessive  timidity 
has  cut  down  the  dose  until  it  has  ceased  to  produce 
a  real  effect  upon  the  disease.  Medicid  men,  accord- 
ing to  lus  view,  have  been  a&aid  of  producing  a  poi> 
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sonous  effect  with  thdr  drugs.  With  him,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  ut  of  medicine  lies  in  judicious 
poisoninff,  and  when  the  case  is  serious,  his  remedies 
are  heroic.  Where,  in  epilepsy,  I  should  have  given 
thirty-grain  doses  of  bromide  or  chloral  every  four 
hours,  he  would  give  two  drachms  every  three.  No 
doubt  it  will  seem  to  you  very  kill-or-cure,  and  I 
am  myself  afraid  that  a  succession  of  coroners*  in- 
quests may  check  Cullingworth's  career;  but  hith- 
erto he  has  had  no  public  scandal,  while  the  cases 
which  he  has  brought  back  to  life  have  been  nu- 
merous. He  is  the  most  fearless  fellow.  I  have 
seen  him  pour  opium  into  a  d]r$enteric  patient  un- 
til my  hair  bristled.  But  either  his  knowledge  or 
his  luck  always  brings  him  out  right. 

Then  there  are  other  ciires  which  d^>end,  I  think, 
upon  his  own  personal  magnetism.  He  is  so  ro- 
bust and  loud-voiced  and  hearty  that  a  weak  ner- 
vous patient  goes  away  from  him  re-charged  with 
vitality.  He  is  so  perfectly  confident  that  he  can 
cure  them,  that  he  makes  them  perfectly  confident 
that  they  can  be  cured ;  and  you  know  how  in  nei^ 
vous  cases  the  mind  reacts  upon  the  body.  If  he 
chose  to  preserve  crutches  and  sticks,  as  th^  do  in 
the  mediaeval  churches,  he  might,  I  am  sure,  paper 
his  consulting  room  with  them.  A  fevourite  de- 
vice of  his  wim  an  impressionable  patient  is  to  name 
the  exact  hour  of  their  cure.  "My  dear,"  he  will 
say,  swaying  some  girl  about  by  the  shoulders,  with 
his  nose  alwut  three  inches  from  here,  "  youll  feel 
better  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  to  tett,  and  at  twenty 
past  you'll  be  as  well  as  ever  you  were  in  your  Ufe. 
Now,  keep  your  eye  on  the  clock,  and  see  if  I  am 
not  right. '  Next  day,  as  likely  as  not,  her  mother 
will  be  in,  weeping  tears  of  joy;  and  another  mira- 
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de  has  been  added  to  CuUingworth's  record.  It 
may  smell  of  quackery,  but  it  is  exceedingly  useful 
to  the  patient. 

Still  I  must  confess  that  there  is  nothing  about 
Cullingworth  which  jars  me  so  much  as  the  low 
view  which  he  takes  of  our  profissioa  I  can 
never  reconcile  myself  to  his  ideas,  and  yet  I  can 
never  convert  him  to  mine;  so  there  will  be  a 
chasm  there  which  sooner  or  later  may  open  to 
divide  us  altogether.  He  will  not  acknowledge 
any  philanthropic  side  to  the  question.  A  pro- 
fession, in  his  view,  is  a  means  of  earning  a  Uveli- 
hood,  and  the  doing  good  to  our  fellow-mortals  is 
quite  a  secondary  one. 

"Why  the  devil  should  we  do  all  the  good, 
Munro?"  he  shouts.  "Eh,  what?  A  butcher 
would  do  good  to  the  race,  would  he  not,  if  he 
served  his  chops  out  gratis  throu^  the  window  ? 
He'd  be  a  real  oenefactor ;  but  he  goes  on  selling 
them  at  a  shilling  the  pound  for  all  that.  Take 
tjie  case  of  a  doctor  who  devotes  himself  to  sani- 
tary science.  He  flushes  out  drains,  and  keeps 
down  infection.  You  call  him  a  philanthropist  I 
We^  I  call  him  a  tnutor.  That's  it,  Munro,  a 
traitor  and  a  renegade  1  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
congress  of  lawyers  for  simplifying  the  law  and 
discouraging  litigation?  What  are  the  Medical 
Association  and  the  General  Council,  and  all  these 
bodies  for  ?  Eh,  laddie  ?  For  encouraging  the 
best  interests  of  the  profession.  Do  you  suppose 
they  do  that  by  making  the  population  healthy  ? 
It's  about  time  we  had  a  mutiny  among  the  gen- 
eral practitioners.  If  I  had  the  use  of  half  the 
funds  which  the  Association  has,  I  should  spend 
part  of  them  in  drain-blocking,  and  the  rest  in  the 
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cultivation  of  disease  genns,  and  the  contamination 
of  drinking  water." 

Of  course,  I  told  him  that  his  viev«  were  dia- 
bolical; but,  especially  since  that  warning  which  I 
had  from  his  wife,  I  discount  everything  that  he 
says.  He  be^ns  in  earnest ;  but  as  he  goes  on  the 
humour  of  exaggeration  gets  hold  of  lum,  and  he 
winds  up  with  tnmgs  which  he  would  never  uphold 
in  cold  blood.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
differ  widely  in  our  views  of  professional  life,  and  I 
fear  that  we  may  come  to  gnef  over  the  question. 

What  do  you  think  we  have  been  doing  lately? 
Building  a  stable — no  less.  Cullingworth  wanted 
to  have  another  one  at  the  business  place,  as  much, 
I  think,  for  his  patients  as  his  horses ;  and,  in  his 
audacious  way,  he  determined  that  he  would  build 
it  himself.  So  at  it  we  went,  he,  I,  the  coachman, 
Mrs.  Cullingworth,  and  the  coachman's  wife.  We 
dug  foundations,  got  bricks  in  by  the  cartload, 
made  our  own  mortar,  and  I  think  that  we  shall 
end  by  making  a  very  fair  job  of  it.  It's  not  quite 
as  flat-chested  as  we  could  wish;  and  I  think  that 
if  I  were  a  horse  inside  it,  I  should  be  careful  about 
brushing  against  the  widls;  but  still  it  will  keep 
the  wind  and  rain  out  when  it  is  finished.  Culling- 
worth t^ks  of  our  building  a  new  house  for  our- 
selves; but  as  we  have  three  large  ones  already 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  pressing  need. 

Talking  about  horses,  we  had  no.  end  of  a  fuss 
here  the  other  day.  Cullingworth  got  it  into  his 
head  that  he  wanted  a  first-class  riding  horse;  and 
as  neither  of  the  carriage  ones  would  satisfy  him, 
he  commissioned  a  horse  dealer  to  set  him  one. 
The  man  told  us  of  a  charger  which  one  of  the 
officers  in  the  garrison  was  trying  to  get  rid  o£ 
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He  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  reason  why 
he  wished  to  sell  it  was  because  he  considered  it  to 
be  dangerous;  but  he  added  that  Captain  Lucas 
had  given  £150  for  it,  and  was  prepared  to  sell  it 
at  £70.  This  excited  CuUingworth,  and  he  ordered 
the  creature  to  be  saddled  and  brought  round.  It 
was  a  beautiful  anim^,  coal  black,  with  a  mag- 
nificent neck  and  shoulders,  but  with  a  nasty  back- 
ward tOt  to  its  ears,  and  an  unpleasant  way  of 
looking  at  you.  The  horse  dealer  said  that  our 
yard  was  too  small  to  try  the  creature  in;  but 
Cullingworth  clambered  up  upon  its  back  and 
formally  took  possesion  of  it  by  lamming  it  be- 
tween tiie  ears  with  the  bone  handle  of  his  whip. 
Then  ensued  cme  of  the  most  lively  ten  minutes 
that  I  can  remember.  The  beast  justified  his  repu- 
tation; but  Cullingworth,  although  he  was  no  horse- 
man, stuck  to  him  like  a  limpet  Backward,  for- 
ward, sideways,  on  his  fore  feet,  on  his  huid  feet, 
with  his  back  curved,  with  his  back  sunk,  bucking 
and  kicking,  there  was  nothing  the  creature  did 
not  try.  Cullingworth  was  sitting  alternately  on 
his  mane  and  on  the  root  of  his  tau — never  by  any 
chance  in  the  saddle — he  had  lost  both  stimips, 
and  his  knees  were  drawn  up  and  his  heels  dug 
into  the  creature's  ribs,  while  his  hands  clawed  at 
mane,  saddle,  or  ears,  whichever  he  saw  in  &ont  of 
him.  He  kept  his  whip,  however;  and  whenever 
the  brute  eased  down,  Cullingworth  lammed  hira 
once  more  with  the  bone  han£e.  His  idea,  I  sup- 
pose, was  to  break  its  spirit,  but  he  had  taken  a 
tar^  contract  than  he  could  carry  throu^  The 
ammd  bunched  his  four  feet  together,  ducked 
down  his  head,  arched  his  back  like  a  yawning  eat, 
and  gave  three  convulsive  springs  into  the  air.    At 
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the  first,  CuUingwwth's  knees  were  above  the  sad- 
dle flaps,  at  the  second  his  ankles  were  retaining  a 
coQvimive  gnp,  at  the  third  he  flew  forward  like  a 
stone  out  of  a  sling,  narrowly  missed  the  coping  of 
the  wall,  broke  with  his  head  the  iron  bar  which 
held  sonae  wire  netting,  and  toppled  back  with  a 
thud  into  the  yard.  Up  he  bounded  with  the 
blood  streaming  down  his  fiice,  and  running  into 
our  half-finished  stables  he  seized  a  hatchet,  and 
with  a  bellow  of  rage  rushed  at  the  horse.  I  caught 
him  by  the  coat  and  put  on  a  fourteen-stone  drag, 
while  the  horse  dealer  (who  was  as  white  as  a 
cheese)  ran  off  with  his  horse  into  the  street. 
CullingworUi  broke  away  from  my  grip,  and  curs- 
ing incoherently,  his  face  slobbered  with  blood, 
and  his  hatchet  waving  over  his  head,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  yard — the  most  diabolical-looking  ruf- 
fian you  can  imagine.  However,  luckily  for  the 
dealer,  he  had  got  a  good  start,  and  Culhngwor^ 
was  persuaded  to  come  back  and  wash  his  face. 
We  bound  up  his  cut,  and  found  him  little  the 
worse,  except  in  his  temper.  But  for  me  he  would 
most  certainly  have  paid  seventy  pounds  for  his  in- 
sane outburst  of  rage  against  the  animaL 

I  daresay  you  think  it  strange  that  I  should 
write  so  much  about  this  fellow  and  so  Httle  about 
anybody  else ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  I  know  nolx>dy 
else,  and  that  my  whole  circle  is  bounded  by  my 
patients,  CuUingworth  and  his  wife.  They  visit 
nobody,  and  nobody  visits  them.  My  living  with 
them  brings  the  same  taboo  fi:om  my  brother  doc- 
tors upon  my  head,  although  I  have  never  done 
anything  unprofessional  myself.  Who  should  I 
see  in  the  street  the  other  day  but  the  McFarlanes, 
whom  you  will  remember  at  Linhthgow  ?     I  was 
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foolish  enough  to  propose  to  Maimie  McFarlane 
once,  and  she  was  sensible  enough  to  reiuse  me. 
What  I  should  have  done  had  she  accepted  me  I 
can't  imaj^e;  for  that  was  three  years  aao,  and  I 
have  more  ties  and  less  prospect  of  marriage  now 
than  then.  Well,  there's  no  use  yearning  for  what 
you  can't  have,  and  there's  no  other  man  living  to 
whom  I  would  speak  about  the  matter  at  all ;  but 
Ufe  is  a  deadly,  lonely  thing  when  a  noan  has  no 
one  on  his  side  but  himsel£  Why  is  it  that  I  am 
sitting  here  in  the  moonlight  writing  to  you,  except 
that  I  am  craving  for  sympathy  and  fellowship  ? 
I  get  it  from  you,  too — as  much  as  one  friend  eva 
got  from  anomer — and  yet  there  are  some  sides  to 
my  nature  with  which  neither  wife  nor  M&xd  nor 
any  one  else  can  share.  If  you  cut  your  own  path, 
you  must  expect  to  find  yourself  alone  upon  it 

Heigh  ho  f  it's  nearly  dawn,  and  I  as  wakefril  as 
ever.  It  is  chilly,  and  I  have  draped  a  blanket 
round  me.  I've  heard  that  this  is  the  favourite 
hour  of  the  suicide,  and  I  see  that  I've  been  tailing 
off  in  the  direction  of  melancholy  myself.  Let  me 
wind  up  on  a  lighter  chord  by  quoting  Culling- 
worth's  latest  article.  I  must  tell  you  that  he  is 
still  inflamed  by  the  idea  of  his  own  paper,  and  his 
brun  is  in  full  eruption,  sending  out  a  perpetual 
stream  of  libellous  paragraphs,  doggerel  poems, 
social  skits,  parodies,  and  articles.  He  brings  them 
all  to  me,  and  my  table  is  already  piled  with  them. 
Here  is  his  latest,  brought  up  to  my  room  after 
he  had  undressed.  It  was  the  outcome  of  some 
remarks  I  had  made  about  the  diiSculty  which  our 
far-off  descendants  may  have  in  determining  what 
the  meaning  is  of  some  of  the  commonest  objects 
of  our  dvihsation,  and  as  a  corollary  how  careful 
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we  should  be  before  we  become  dogmatic  about  the 
old  Romans  or  Egyptians. 

"  At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Guinea 
Archaeological  Society  a  paper  was  read  upon 
recent  researches  on  the  supposed  site  of  London, 
together  with  some  observations  upon  hollow 
cyUnders  in  use  among  the  ancient  Londoners. 
Several  examples  of  these  metallic  cylinders  or 
tubings  were  on  exhibition  in  the  hall,  and  were 
passed  round  for  inspection  among  the  audience. 
The  learned  lecturer  prefaced  his  remarks  by  ob- 
serving that  on  account  of  the  enormous  interval 
of  time  which  separated  them  from  the  days  when 
London  was  a  flourishing  city,  it  behoved  them  to 
be  very  guarded  in  any  conclusions  to  which  Uiey 
might  come  as  to  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants. 
Recent  research  appeared  to  have  satis&ctorilv 
established  the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  final  fall 
of  London  was  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the 
erection  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  A  large 
building  had  recenuy  been  unearthed  near  the 
dried-up  bed  of  the  river  Thames  ;  and  there  could 
be  no  question  from  existing  records  that  this  was 
the  seat  of  the  law-making  council  among  the 
ancient  Britons — or  Anglicans,  as  they  were  some- 
times called.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  point  out 
that  the  bed  of  the  Thames  had  been  tunnelled 
under  by  a  monarch  named  Brunei,  who  is  sup- 
posed by  some  authorities  to  have  succeeded  Alfred 
the  Great.  The  open  spaces  of  London,  he  went 
on  to  remark,  must  have  been  &a  &om  safe,  as  the 
bones  of  lions,  tigers,  and  other  extinct  forms  of 
cfumivora  had  been  discovered  in  the  Regent's 
Pu4c.  Having  briefly  referred  to  the  mysterious 
structures  known  as  '  pillar-boxes,'  which  are  seat- 
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tered  thickly  over  the  city,  and  which  are  either 
reUgious  in  their  origin,  or  else  may  be  taken  as 
marking  the  tombs  of  Anglican  chiets,  the  lecturer 
passed  on  to  the  cylindricsJ  piping.  This  had  been 
explained  by  the  Patagonian  school  as  being  a 
universal  system  of  lightning  -  conductors.  He 
(the  lecturer)  could  not  assent  to  this  theory.  In 
a  series  of  observations,  extending  over  several 
months,  he  had  discovered  the  important  fact  that 
these  lines  of  tubing,  if  foUowed  out,  invariaby  led 
to  large  hollow  metallic  reservoirs  which  were  con- 
nected with  furnaces.  No  one  who  knew  how 
addicted  the  ancient  Britons  were  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  could  doubt  what  this  meant.  Evident- 
ly large  quantities  of  the  herb  were  burned  in  the 
central  chamber,  and  the  aromatic  and  narcotic  va- 
pour was  carried  through  the  tubes  to  the  house 
of  ev«y  citizen,  so  that  he  might  inhale  it  at  wilL 
Having  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a  series  of  dia- 
grams, the  lecturer  concluded  by  saying  that, 
although  true  science  was  invariably  cautious  and 
undogmatic,  it  was  none  the  less  an  incontestable 
fiict  that  so  much  light  had  been  thrown  upon  old 
London,  that  every  action  of  the  citizens*  daily  life 
was  known,  from  the  taking  of  a  tub  in  the  morn- 
ing, until  after  a  draught  of  porter  he  painted  him- 
self blue  before  retiring  to  rest" 

After  all,  I  daresay  this  explanation  of  the  Lon- 
don gas  pipes  is  not  more  absurd  than  some  of  our 
shots  about  the  Pyramids,  or  ideas  of  life  among 
the  Babylonians. 

Well,  good-bye,  old  chap ;  this  is  a  stupid  in- 
consequential letter,  but  lire  has  been  more  quiet 
and  less  interesting  just  of  late.  I  may  have  some- 
thing a  little  more  moving  for  my  next. 
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IX 

1  Th»  Parade, 
Bradpikld,  2Srd  April,  I88S. 

I  HAVE  some  recollection,  my  dear  Harold,  that 
when  I  wrote  you  a  rambling  disconnected  sort  of 
letter  about  three  weeks  ago,  I  wound  up  by  say- 
ing that  I  might  have  something  more  interesting 
to  tell  you  next  time.  Well,  so  it  has  turned  out! 
The  whole  game  is  up  here,  and  I  am  off  upon 
a  fresh  line  of  rails  altogether.  CuUingworth  is  to 
go  one  way,  and  I  another ;  and  yet  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  there  has  not  been  any  quarrel  between  us. 
As  usual,  I  have  begun  my  letter  at  the  end,  but 
111  work  up  to  it  more  deliberately  now,  and  let 
you  know  exactly  how  it  came  about. 

And  first  of  aU,  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  two 
long  letters,  which  lie  before  me  as  I  write.  There 
is  httle  enough  personal  news  in  them,  but  I  can 
quite  understand  that  the  quiet  happy  routine  of 
your  life  reels  oflFvery  smoothly  from  week  to  week. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  give  me  plenty  of  proof  of 
that  inner  life  which  is  to  me  so  very  much  more 
interesting.  After  all,  we  may  very  well  agree  to 
differ.  You  think  some  things  are  proved  which  I 
don't  believe  in.  You  think  some  things  edifying 
which  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so.  Wdl,  I  know 
that  you  are  pCTtectly  honest  in  your  belief.  I  am 
sure  you  give  me  credit  for  being  the  same.  The 
future  wiU  decide  which  of  us  is  right.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  truest  is  a  constant  law,  I  fancy,  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  very  slow  in  ac- 
tion. 
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You  make  a  mistake,  however,  in  assuminff  that 
those  who  think  as  I  do  are  such  a  miserable  mi- 
nority. The  whole  essence  of  our  thought  is  inde- 
Sendence  and  individual  judgment;  so  that  we 
on't  get  welded  into  single  bodies  as  the  churches 
do,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  testing  our  own 
strength.  There  are,  no  doubt,  all  shades  of 
opinion  among  us;  but  if  you  mere]y  include  those 
who  in  their  private  hearts  disbeheve  the  doctrines 
usually  accepted,  and  think  that  sectariui  churches 
tend  to  evil  rather  than  good,  I  fancy  that  the  fig- 
ures would  be  rather  surprising.  When  I  read 
your  letter,  I  made  a  list  of  ail  those  men  with 
whom  I  ever  had  intimate  talk  upon  such  matters. 
I  got  seventeen  names,  with  four  orthodox.  Cul- 
lingworth  tried  and  got  twelve  names,  with  one 
orthodox.  From  all  sides,  one  hears  that  every 
church  complains  of  the  at»ence  of  men  in  the  con- 
gregations. The  women  predominate  three  to  one. 
Is  it  that  women  are  more  earnest  than  men?  I 
think  it  is  quite  the  other  way.  But  the  men  are 
foUowing  uieir  reason,  and  the  women  their  emo- 
tion. It  is  the  women  only  who  keep  orthodoxy 
alive. 

No,  you  mustn't  be  too  sure  of  that  majority  of 
yours.  Taking  the  scientific,  the  medical,  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  I  question  whether  it  exists  at  all. 
The  cler^,  busy  in  their  own  limited  circles,  and 
coming  in  contact  only  with  those  who  agree  with 
them,  nave  not  realised  how  largely  the  rising  gen- 
eration has  outgrown  them.  And  (with  exceptions 
like  yourself)  it  is  not  the  most  lax,  but  the  best  of 
the  younger  men,  the  larger-brained  and  the  larger- 
hearted,  who  have  shaken  themselves  most  clear  of 
the  old  theology.    They  cannot  abide  its  want  of 
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charity,  its  limitations  of  God's  favours,  its  claims 
for  a  special  Providence,  its  dogmatism  about  what 
seems  to  be  felse,  its  conflict  with  what  we  know 
to  be  true.  We  know  that  man  has  ascended,  not 
descended ;  so  what  is  the  value  of  a  scheme  of 
thought  which  depends  upon  the  supposition  of  his 
fall  ?  We  knouD  that  the  world  was  not  made  in 
six  days,  that  the  sun  could  never  be  stopped  since 
it  was  never  moving,  and  that  no  man  ever  lived 
three  days  in  a  fish ;  so  what  becomes  of  the  in- 
spiration of  a  book  which  contains  such  statements  ? 
"  Truth,  though  it  crush  me ! " 

There,  now,  you  see  what  comes  of  waving  the 
red  ragl  Let  me  make  a  concession  to  appease 
you.  I  do  believe  that  Christianity  in  its  dinerent 
forms  has  been  the  very  best  thing  for  the  world 
during  all  this  long  barbarous  epoch.  Of  course,  it 
has  been  the  best  thing,  else  Providence  would  not 
have  permitted  it  The  engineer  knows  best  what 
tools  to  use  in  strengthening  his  own  machine. 
But  when  you  say  that  this  is  the  best  and  last  tool 
which  will  be  used,  you  are  laying  down  the  law  a 
little  too  much. 

Now,  first  of  all.  I  want  to  tell  vou  about  how 
the  practice  has  been  going  on.  The  week  after  I 
wrote  last  showed  a  slight  relapse.  I  only  took 
two  pounds.  But  on  l£e  next  I  took  a  sudden 
jump  up  to  three  pounds  seven  shillings,  and  this 
last  we^  I  took  three  pounds  ten.  So  it  was 
steadily  creeping  up ;  ana  I  really  thought  that  I 
saw  my  road  clear  in  front  of  me,  when  the  bolt 
suddenly  fell  from  the  blue.  There  were  reasons, 
however,  which  prevented  my  being  very  disap- 
pointed when  it  did  come  down ;  and  these  I  must 
make  dear  to  you. 

186 
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I  think  that  I  mentioned,  when  I  gave  you  a 
short  sketch  of  my  dear  old  mother,  that  she  has  a 
very  high  standard  of  family  honour.  She  really 
tries  to  live  up  to  the  Percy-Plantagenet  blend 
which  is  said  to  flow  in  our  veins ;  and  it  is  only 
our  empty  pockets  which  prevent  her  from  soling 
through  me,  like  the  grande  dame  that  she  is, 
throwing  largesse  to  right  and  left,  with  her  head 
in  the  air  and  h^  soul  in  the  clouds.  I  have  often 
heard  her  say  (and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  she 
meant  it)  that  she  would  wx  rather  see  any  one  of  us 
in  our  graves  than  know  that  we  had  committed  a 
dishonourable  action.  Yes ;  for  sJl  her  softness  and 
femininity,  she  could  freeze  iron-hard  at  the  suspi- 
cion of  baseness ;  and  I  have  seen  the  blood  flush 
from  her  white  cap  to  her  lace  collar  when  she  has 
heard  of  an  act  of  meanness. 

Well,  she  had  heard  some  details  abotrt  the  Cul- 
lingworths  which  displeased  her  when  I  first  knew 
thenL  Then  came  the  smash-up  at  Avonmouth, 
and  my  mother  Uked  them  less  and  less.  She  was 
averse  to  my  joining  them  in  Bradfleld,  and  it  was 
only  by  my  sudden  movement  at  the  end  that  I 
escaped  a  regular  prohibition.  When  I  got  there, 
the  very  first  question  she  asked  (when  I  told  her 
of  their  prosperity)  was  whether  they  had  paid  their 
Avonmouth  cremtors.  I  was  compelled  to  answer 
that  they  had  not.  In  reply  she  wrote  imploring 
me  to  come  away,  and  sajrmg  that,  poor  as  our 
&mily  was,  none  of  them  had  ever  &llen  so  low  as 
to  enter  into  a  business  partnership  with  a  man  of 
unscrupulous  character  and  doubtful  antecedents. 
I  answered  that  CuUingworth  spoke  sometimes  of 
paying  his  creditors,  that  Mrs.  CuUingworth  was  in 
uvour  of  it  also,  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
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unreasonable  to  expect  that  I  should  sacrifice  a 
good  opening  on  account  of  things  with  which  I 
had  no  connection.  I  assured  her  that  if  Culling- 
worth  did  anything  from  then  onward  which  seemed 
to  me  dishonourable,  I  would  disassociate  myself 
fivm  him,  and  I  mentioned  that  I  had  alreaify  re- 
fused to  adopt  some  of  his  professional  methods. 
Well,  in  reply  to  this,  my  mother  wrote  a  pretty 
violent  letter  about  what  she  thought  of  Culling- 
worth,  which  led  to  another  firom  me  defending 
him,  and  showing  that  there  were  some  deep  and 
noble  traits  in  his  character.  That  produced  an- 
other still  more  outspoken  letter  from  her ;  and  so 
the  correspondence  went  on,  she  attacking  and  I 
defending,  until  a  serious  breach  seemed  to  be  open- 
ing between  us.  I  refrained  fit>m  writing  at  last, 
not  out  of  ill  temper,  but  because  I  thought  that  if 
she  were  given  time  she  would  cool  down,  and  take, 
perhaps,  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  situation. 
My  &ther,  frt>m  the  short  note  which  he  sent  me, 
seemed  to  think  the  whole  business  absolutely  ir- 
regular, and  to  refiise  to  believe  my  accounts  of 
Cullingworth's  practice  and  receipts.  This  double 
opposition,  from  the  very  people  whose  interests 
had  really  been  nearest  my  heart  in  the  whole  af- 
&ir,  caused  me  to  be  less  disappointed  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  been  when  it  all  came  to  an  end. 
In  fact,  I  was  quite  in  the  humour  to  finish  it  my- 
self when  Fate  did  it  for  me. 

Now  about  the  Cullingworths.  Madame  is  as 
amiable  as  ever;  and  yet  somehow,  unless  I  am 
deceiving  myself,  she  has  changed  somewhat  of 
late  in  her  feelings  toward  me.  I  have  turned 
upon  her  suddenly  more  than  once,  and  caught  the 
skirt  of  a  glance  which  was  littie  less  than  malig- 
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nant.  In  one  or  two  small  matters  I  have  also 
detected  a  hardness  in  her  which  I  had  never 
observed  before.  Is  it  that  I  have  intruded  too 
much  into  their  &mily  life?  Have  I  come  be- 
tween the  husband  and  the  wife?  Goodness  knows 
I  have  striven  with  all  my  little  stock  of  tact 
to  avoid  doing  so.  And  yet  I  have  often  felt  that 
my  position  was  a  false  one.  Perhaps  a  young 
man  attaches  too  much  importance  to  a  woman  s 
glances  and  gestures.  He  wishes  to  assign  a  defi- 
nite meaning  to  each,  when  they  may  be  only  the 
passing  caprice  of  the  moment.  Ah,  well,  I  have 
nothing  to  blame  myself  with ;  and  in  any  case  it 
will  soon  be  all  over  now. 

And  then  I  have  seen  something  of  the  same 
sort  in  Cullingworth ;  but  he  is  so  strange  a  being 
that  I  never  attach  much  importance  to  his  varia- 
tions. He  glares  at  me  like  an  angry  bull  occa- 
sionally; and  then  when  I  ask  him  what  is  the 
matter,  he  growls  out,  "  Oh  nothing  I "  and  turns 
on  his  heeL  At  other  times  fae  is  so  cordial  and 
friendly  that  he  almost  overdoes  it,  and  I  find  my- 
self wondering  whether  he  is  not  acting.  It  must 
seem  ungracious  to  you  that  I  should  speak  so  of  a 
man  who  has  been  my  benefactor;  and  it  seems  so 
to  me  also,  but  still  that  is  the  impression  which 
he  leaves  upon  me  sometimes.  It's  an  absurd  idea, 
too;  for  what  possible  object  could  his  wife  and  he 
have  in  pretending  to  be  amiable,  if  they  did  not 
really  feel  so  ?  And  yet  you  know  the  feeling  that 
you  get  when  a  man  snules  with  his  lips  and  not 
withms  eyes. 

One  day  we  went  to  the  Central  Hotel  billiard- 
room  in  the  evening  to  play  a  match.  Our  form  is 
just  about  the  same,  and  we  should  have  had  an 
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enjoyable  eame  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  queer 
temper  of  bis.  He  had  been  in  a  sullen  humour 
the  whole  day,  pretending  not  to  hear  what  I  said 
to  him,  or  else  ^ving  snappy  answers,  and  looking 
like  a  thunder-cloud.  I  was  determined  not  to 
have  a  row,  so  I  took  no  notice  at  all  of  his  con- 
tinual provocations,  which,  instead  of  pacifying 
him,  seemed  to  encourage  him  to  become  more 
offensive.  At  the  end  of  the  match,  wanting  two 
to  win,  I  put  down  the  white  which  was  m  the 

Cs  of  the  pocket.  He  cried  out  that  this  was 
form.  I  contended  that  it  was  folly  to  re&ain 
from  doing  it  when  one  was  only  two  off  game, 
and,  on  his  continuing  to  make  remarks,  I  appealed 
to  the  marker,  who  took  the  same  view  as  I  did. 
This  opposition  only  increased  his  anger,  and  he 
suddenly  broke  out  into  most  violent  langua^, 
abusing  me  in  unmeasured  terms.  I  said  to  him, 
"  If  you  have  an3rthing  to  say  to  me,  Cullingworth, 
come  out  into  the  street  and  say  it  tJiere.  It's  a 
caddish  thing  to  speak  like  that  before  the  marker." 
He  lifted  his  cue,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
strike  me  with  it ;  but  he  Hung  it  clattering  on  the 
floor,  and  chucked  half  a  crown  to  the  man. 
When  we  got  out  in  the  street,  he  begui  at  once 
in  as  offensive  a  tone  as  ever. 

"That's  enough,  Cullingworth,"  I  said.  "I've 
stood  already  rather  more  than  I  can  carry." 

We  were  in  the  bright  light  of  a  shop  window  at 
the  moment.  He  looked  at  me,  and  looked  a 
second  time,  uncertain  what  to  do.  At  any  mo- 
ment I  mi^t  have  found  myself  in  a  desperate 
street  row  with  a  man  who  was  my  medical  part- 
ner. I  gave  no  provocation,  but  kept  myself 
keenly  on  the  alert      Suddenly,  to  my  relirf,  he 
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burst  out  laughiuff  (such  a  roar  as  made  the  peo- 
ple stop  on  the  other  side  of  the  road),  and  passing 
his  arm  through  mine,  he  hurried  me  down  the 
street. 

"  Devil  of  a  temper  you've  got,  Munro,"  said  he. 
"  By  Crums,  it's  hardly  safe  to  go  out  with  you.  I 
never  know  what  you're  going  to  do  next  Eh, 
what  I  You  mustn't  be  peppery  with  me,  though ; 
for  I  mean  well  toward  you,  as  you'll  see  before 
you  ffet  finished  with  me. 

I  have  told  you  this  trivial  little  scene,  Harold, 
to  show  the  strange  way  in  which  CuUingworth 
springs  quarrels  upon  me ;  suddenly,  without  the 
slightest  possible  provocation,  taking  a  most  offen- 
sive tone,  and  then  when  he  sees  he  has  goaded  me 
to  the  edge  of  my  endurance,  tumine  the  whole 
thing  to  chaff.  This  has  occurred  agam  and  again 
recently;  and,  when  coupled  with  the  change  in 
Mrs.  Cullinsworth's  demeanour,  makes  one  feel  that 
something  nas  happened  to  change  one's  relations. 
What  that  somethme  may  be,  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  have  no  more  idea  than  you  have.  Between 
their  coldness,  however,  and  my  unpleasant  corre- 
spondence with  my  mother,  I  was  often  very  sorry 
that  I  had  not  taken  the  South  American  liner. 

CuUingworth  is  preparing  for  the  issue  of  our 
new  paper.  He  has  carried  the  matter  through 
with  his  usual  energy,  but  he  doesn't  know  enough 
about  local  affairs  to  be  able  to  write  about  them, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  he  can  interest  the 
people  here  in  anything  else.  At  present  we  are 
prepared  to  run  the  paper  single-handed;  we  are 
working  seven  hours  a  day  at  the  practice;  we 
are  buiraing  a  stable ;  and  in  our  odd  nours  we  are 
practismg  at  our  magnetic  ship-protector,  with 
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which  Cullingworth  is  still  well  pleased,  though  he 
wants  to  get  it  more  perfect  before  submitting  it 
to  the  Admiralty. 

His  mind  runs  rather  on  naval  architecture  at 
present,  and  he  has  been  devising  an  ingenious 
method  of  preventing  wooden-sided  vesseb  from 
being  crippled  by  artillery  fire.  I  did  not  think 
much  of  ms  magnetic  attractor,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  even  if  it  had  all  the  success  that  he 
claimed  for  it,  it  would  merely  have  the  effect  of 
substituting  some  other  metal  for  steel  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shells.  This  new  project  has,  however, 
more  to  recommend  it.  This  is  the  idea,  as  put  in 
his  own  words  ;  and,  as  he  has  been  speaking  of 
httle  else  for  the  last  two  days,  I  ought  to  remem- 
ber them. 

"  If  you've  got  your  armour  there,  laddie,  it  will 
be  pierced,"  says  he.  "  Put  up  forty  feet  thick  of 
steel ;  and  111  build  a  gun  that  will  knock  it  into 
tooth-powder.  It  would  blow  away  and  set  the 
folk  coughing  after  I  had  one  shot  at  it.  But  you 
can't  pierce  armour  which  only  drops  after  the  shot 
has  passed  through.  What's  the  good  of  it  ?  Why, 
it  keeps  out  the  water.  That's  the  main  thing, 
after  all.  I  call  it  the  Cullingworth  spring-shutter 
screen.  Eh,  what,  Munro  ?  I  wouldn't  take  a 
quarter  of  a  million  for  the  idea.  You  see  how  it 
would  work.  Spring  shutters  are  furled  all  along 
the  top  of  the  bulwarks  where  the  hammocks  used 
to  be.  They  are  in  sections,  three  feet  broad,  we 
will  say,  and  capable  when  let  down  of  reaching 
the  keeL  Very  well  I  Enemy  sends  a  shot  through 
section  A  of  the  side.  Section  A  shutter  is  low- 
ered. Only  a  thin  film,  you  see,  but  enough  to 
form  a  temporary  plug.     Enemy's  ram  knocks  in 
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sectdons  B,  C,  D  of  the  side.  What  do  you  do  ? 
Foundor!  Not  a  bit;  you  lower  sections  B,  C, 
and  D  of  Cullingworth's  spring-shutter  screen.  Or 
you  knock  a  hole  on  a  rock.  The  same  thing  again. 
It's  a  ludicrous  sight  to  see  a  big  ship  founder  when 
so  simple  a  precaution  would  absolutely  save  her. 
And  it's  equally  good  for  ironclads  also.  A  shot 
often  stars  their  plates  and  admits  water  without 
breaking  them.  Down  go  your  shutters,  and  all  is 
welL" 

That's  his  idea,  and  he  is  busy  on  a  model,  made 
out  of  the  steels  of  his  wife's  stays.  It  sounds 
plausible,  but  he  has  the  knack  of  making  anything 
plausible  when  he  is  allowed  to  slap  his  nands  and 
bellow. 

We  are  both  writing  novds,  but  I  fear  that  the 
results  don't  bear  out  his  theory  that  a  man  may  do 
anything  which  he  sets  his  will  to.  I  thought  mine 
was  not  so  bad  (I  have  done  nine  chapters),  but 
Cullingworth  says  he  has  read  it  all  before,  and  that 
it  is  much  too  conventionaL  We  must  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  the  start,  he  says. 
Certainly,  his  own  is  calculated  to  do  so,  for  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  wild  rubbish.  The  end  of  his 
first  chapter  is  the  only  tolerable  point  that  he  has 
made.  A  fraudulent  old  baronet  is  running  race- 
horses on  the  cross.  His  son,  who  is  just  coming 
of  age,  is  an  innocent  youth.  The  news  of  thc' 
great  race  of  the  year  Yias  just  been  received. 

"  Sir  Robert  tottered  into  the  room  with  dry  lips 
and  a  ghastly  &ce. 

" '  My  poor  boy  I '  he  cried.  *  Prepare  for  the 
worst  r 

"  •  Our  horse  has  lost ! '  cried  the  young  heir, 
springing  lk>m  his  chair. 
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"  The  old  man  threw  himself  in  iu;ony  upon  the 
rug.     *No,  nol'  he  screamed.     *  It  has  wont*" 

Most  of  it,  however,  is  poor  stuff,  and  we  are 
each  agreed  that  the  other  was  never  meant  for  a 
noveli^ 

So  much  for  our  domestic  proceedings,  and  all 
these  little  details  which  you  say  you  like  to  hear 
of  Now  I  must  tell  you  of  the  great  big  change 
in  my  affairs,  and  how  it  came  about. 

I  nave  told  you  about  the  strange,  sulky  be- 
haviour of  Culhngworth,  which  has  oeen  deepen- 
ing from  day  to  day.  Well,  it  seemed  to  rea^  a 
chmax  this  morning,  and  on  our  way  to  the  rooms 
I  could  hardly  set  a  word  out  of  him.  The  place 
was  fairly  crowded  with  patients,  but  my  own  share 
was  rather  below  the  average.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished I  added  a  chapter  to  my  novel,  and  waited 
until  he  and  his  wife  were  ready  for  the  daily  bag- 
carrying  homeward. 

It  was  half-past  three  before  he  had  done.  I 
heard  him  stamp  out  into  the  passage,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  he  came  banging  into  my  room.  I  saw 
in  an  instant  that  some  sort  of  a  crisis  had  come. 

"  Munro,"  he  cried,  "  this  practice  is  going  to  the 
devil  I " 

"  Ah ! "  said  I.     "  How's  that  ? " 

"  It's  going  to  little  pieces,  Munro.  I've  been 
taking  i&ures,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  A  month  ago  I  was  seeing  six  hundred  a 
week.  Then  I  dropped  to  five  hundred  and  eighty; 
then  to  five-seventy-five ;  and  now  to  five-sixty. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ? " 

"  To  be  honest,  I  don't  think  much  <i£  it,"  I  an- 
swered. "  The  summer  is  coming  on.  You  are 
losing  all  your  coughs  and  colds  and  sore  throats. 
U4 
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Every  practice  must  dwindle  at  this  time  of 
year. 

"  That's  all  very  well,'  said  he,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
pockets,  and  his  great  sbag^  eyebrows  knotted  to- 
gether. "  You  may  put  xt  down  to  that,  but  I 
Uiink  quite  differently  about  it." 

"  What  do  you  put  it  down  to,  then?  " 

"  To  you." 

"  How's  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  must  allow  that  it  is  a 
very  queer  coincidence — if  it  is  a  coincidence — that 
from  the  day  when  your  plate  was  put  up  my  prac- 
tice has  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse. ' 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  it  was  cause 
and  effect,"  I  answered.  "  How  do  you  think  that 
my  presence  could  have  hurt  you?" 

"ill  tell  you  frankly,  old  chap,"  said  he,  putting 
on  suddenly  that  sort  of  forced  smOe  which  always 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  touch  of  a  sneer  in  it. 
"  You  see,  many  of  my  patients  are  simple  coun- 
try folk,  half  imbecile  tor  the  most  part,  but  tJien 
the  half-crown  of  an  imbecile  is  as  good  as  any 
other  half-crown.  They  come  to  my  door,  and 
they  see  two  names,  and  their  silly  jaws  begin  to 
drop,  and  they  say  to  each  other,  *  There's  two  of 
'em  here.  It's  Dr.  CuUingworth  we  want  to  see, 
but  if  we  go  in  well  be  shown  as  likely  as  not  to 
Dr.  Munro.'  So  it  ends  in  some  cases  m  their  not 
coming  in  at  all.  Then  there  are  the  women. 
Women  don't  care  a  toss  whether  you  are  a  Solo- 
mon, or  whether  you  are  hot  from  an  asylum.  It's 
all  personal  with  them.  You  fetch  them,  or  you 
don  t  fetch  them.  I  know  how  to  work  them,  but 
they  won't  come  if  they  think  they  are  going  to  be 
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turned  over  to  anybody  else.  That's  what  I  put 
the  falling  away  down  to." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "that's  easily  set  right"  I 
marched  out  of  the  room  and  downstairs,  with 
both  CuUingworth  and  his  wife  behind  me.  Into 
the  yard  I  went,  and,  picking  up  a  big  hammer,  I 
started  for  the  front  door,  with  the  pair  still  at  my 
heels.  I  got  the  forked  end  of  the  hammer  under 
my  plate,  and  with  a  good  wrench  I  brought  the 
whole  thing  clattering  on  to  the  pavement. 

"  That  won't  interfere  with  you  any  more," 
said  I. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  find  plenty  to  do.  Don't  you 
worry  about  that,"  I  answered. 

"  Ob,  but  this  is  all  rot,"  said  he,  picking  up  the 
plate.  "  Come  along  upstairs  and  let  us  see  where 
we  stand." 

We  filed  off  onee  more,  he  leading  with  the  huge 
brass  "  Dr.  Munro  "  under  his  arm ;  then  the  litUe 
woman,  and  then  this  rather  perturbed  and  bemud- 
died  young  man.  He  and  his  wife  sat  on  the  deal 
table  in  the  consulting  room,  like  a  hawk  and  a 
turtle-dove  on  the  same  perch,  while  I '  leaned 
against  the  mantelpiece  with  my  hands  in  my 
pockets.  Nothing  could  be  more  prosaic  and  in- 
formal; but  I  knew  very  well  that  I  was  at  a  crisis 
of  my  life.  Before,  it  was  only  a  choosing  between 
two  roads.  Now  my  main  track  had  run  suddenly 
to  nothing,  and  I  must  go  back  or  find  a  bye- 
path. 

"  It's  this  way,  CuUingworth,"  said  I.  "  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  to  you,  Mrs.  Cul- 
lingworth,  for  all  your  kindness  and  good  wishes, 
but  I  did  not  come  here  to  spoil  your  practice; 
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and,  after  what  you  have  told  me,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  work  with  you  any  more." 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  I  am  inclined  myself 
to  think  that  we  should  do  better  apart ;  and  that's 
Hetty's  idea  also,  only  she  is  too  polite  to  say  so." 

"It  is  a  time  for  plain  speaking,"  I  answered, 
*'  and  we  may  as  well  thoroughly  understand  each 
other.  If  I  have  done  your  practice  any  harm,  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  heartily  sorry,  and  I  sliall  do 
all  I  can  to  repair  it.     I  cannot  say  more." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  then  ?  "  asked  Cul- 
lingworth. 

"  I  shall  either  go  to  sea  or  else  start  a  practice 
on  my  own  account" 

"  But  you  have  no  money." 

"  Neither  had  you  when  you  started." 

"  Ah,  that  was  different  Still,  it  may  be  that 
you  are  right    You'll  find  it  a  stiff  pull  at  first" 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  prepared  for  that" 

"  Well,  you  know,  Munro,  I  feel  that  I  am  re- 
sponsible to  you  to  some  extent,  since  I  poi^uaded 
you  not  to  tfdce  that  ship  the  other  day." 

"  It  was  a  pity,  but  it  eant  be  helped." 

"  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  make  up.  Now, 
I  tell  you  what  I  am  prepared  to  do.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  it  with  Hetty  this  morning,  and  she 
thouj^t  as  I  did.  If  we  were  to  allow  you  one 
pound  a  week  until  you  got  your  legs  under  you, 
it  would  encourage  you  to  start  for  yourself,  and 
you  could  pay  it  back  as  soon  as  you  were  able." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  I.  "  If  you  would 
let  the  matter  stand  just  now,  I  should  uke  just  to 
take  a  short  walk  by  myself,  and  to  think  it  all 
over." 

So  the  Cullingworths  did  their  bag-procession 
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throiigh  the  doctors'  quarter  alone  to-day,  and  I 
walked  to  the  park,  where  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
seats,  lit  a  cigar  and  thought  the  whole  matter  over. 
I  was  down  on  my  luck  at  first ;  but  the  balmy  wr 
and  the  smell  of  spring  and  the  budding  flowers  soon 
set  me  right  again.  I  began  my  last  letter  among 
the  stars,  and  I  am  inclined  to  finish  this  one  among 
the  flowers,  for  they  are  rare  companions  when  one  s 
mind  is  troubled.  Most  things  on  this  earth,  fi-om 
a  woman's  beauty  to  the  taste  of  a  nectarine,  seem 
to  be  the  various  baits  with  which  Nature  lures 
her  silly  gudgeons.  They  shall  eat,  they  shall  prop- 
^;ate,  and  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  themselves  they 
shall  hurry  down  the  road  which  has  been  laid  out 
for  them.  But  there  lurks  no  bribe  in  the  smell 
and  beauty  of  the  flower.  Its  charm  has  no  ulterior 
motive. 

Well,  I  sat  down  there  and  brooded.  In  my 
heart  I  did  not  beUeve  that  Cullingworth  had  taken 
alarm  at  so  trifling  a  decrease.  That  could  not 
have  been  his  real  reason  for  driving  me  firom  the 
practice.  He  had  found  me  in  the  way  in  his  do- 
mestic life  no  doubt,  and  he  had  devised  this  excuse 
for  getting  rid  of  me.  Whatever  the  reason  was, 
it  was  sufficiently  plain  that  all  my  hopes  of  build- 
ing up  a  surgical  practice,  which  should  keep  par- 
^fel  with  his  medical  one,  were  for  ever  at  an  end. 
On  the  whole,  bearing  in  mind  my  mother's  oppo* 
sition,  and  liie  continual  janglings  which  we  had 
had  during  the  last  few  weeks,  I  was  not  very  sorry. 
On  the  contrary,  a  sudden  curious  little  uirill  of 
happiness  took  me  somewhere  about  the  back  of 
the  midriff,  and,  as  a  drift  of  rooks  passed  cawing 
over  my  bead,  I  b^i;an  cawing  also  in  the  overflow 
of  my  spirits. 
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And  then  as  I  walked  hack  I  considered  how  &r 
I  could  avail  myself  of  this  money  from  Culling- 
worth.  It  was  not  much,  but  it  would  be  madness 
to  start  without  it,  tor  I  had  sent  home  the  little 
which  I  had  saved  at  Horton's.  I  had  not  more 
than  six  pounds  in  the  whole  world.  I  reflected 
that  the  money  could  make  no  difference  to  Cul- 
lingworth,  with  his  large  income,  while  it  made  a 
vast  one  to  me.  I  should  repay  him  in  a  year  or 
two  at  the  latest.  Perhaps  I  might  get  on  so  well 
as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  it  almost  at  once. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  represen- 
tations of  Cullingworth  as  to  my  future  prospects 
in  Bradfield,  which  had  made  me  refuse  the  excel- 
lent appointment  in  the  Deaa.  I  need  not  there- 
fore have  any  scruples  at  accepting  some  temporary 
assistance  from  his  hands.  On  my  return,  I  told 
him  that  I  had  decided  to  do  so,  and  thanked  him 
at  the  same  time  for  his  generosity. 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  he.  "  Hetty,  my  dear, 
get  a  bottle  of  ^iz  in,  and  we  shall  drink  success  to 
Munro's  new  venture." 

It  seemed  only  the  other  day  that  he  had  been 
drinking  my  entrance  into  partnership ;  and  here 
we  were,  the  same  three,  sipping  good  luck  to  my 
exit  from  it  I  I'm  afraid  our  second  ceremony  was 
on  both  sides  the  heartier  of  the  two. 

"  I  must  decide  now  where  I  am  to  start,"  I  re- 
marked. "  What  I  want  is  some  nice  little  town 
where  all  the  people  are  rich  and  ill." 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  care  to  settle  here  in 
Bradfield  f"  asked  Cullingworth. 

"  Well,  I  cannot  see  much  point  in  that.  If  I 
harmed  you  as  a  partner,  I  might  do  so  more  as  a  rival. 
If  I  succeeded,  it  might  be  at  your  expense." 
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"Well,"  said  he,  "choose  your  town,  and  my 
offer  still  holds  good." 

We  hunted  out  an  atlas,  and  laid  the  map  of 
England  before  us  on  the  table.  Cities  and  villages 
lay  beneath  me  as  thick  as  freckles,  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  to  lead  me  to  choose  one  rather  than 
another. 

*'  I  think  it  should  be  some  place  large  enough  to 
give  you  plenty  of  room  for  expansion, '  said  he. 

"Not  too  near  liOndon,"  added  Mrs.  CuUing- 
worth. 

"  And,  above  all,  a  place  where  I  know  nobody," 
said  I.  "  I  can  rough  it  by  myself,  but  I  can't  keep 
up  appearances  before  visitors." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Stockwell? "  said  Culling- 
worth,  putting  the  amber  of  his  pipe  upon  a  town 
within  thirty  miles  of  Bradiield. 

I  had  hardly  heard  of  the  place,  but  I  raised  my 
glass.  "  Wdl,  here's  to  Stockwell  I  "  I  cried;  "  I 
^all  go  there  to-morrow  morning  and  prospect." 
We  all  drank  the  toast  (as  you  will  do  at  Lowell 
when  you  read  this) :  and  so  it  is  arranged,  and  you 
may  rely  upon  it  that  I  shall  give  you  a  friU  and 
particular  account  of  the  result. 
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My  dear  old  chap,  things  have  been  happening,  and 
I  must  tell  you  all  about  it.  Sympathy  is  a  strange 
thing;  for  though  I  never  see  you,  the  mere  fact 
that  you  over  there  in  New  England  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  what  I  am  doing  and  thinking,  makes 
my  own  life  in  old  England  very  much  more  inter- 
esting to  me.  The  thought  of  you  is  like  a  good 
staff  m  my  right  hand. 

The  unexpected  has  happened  so  continually  in 
my  hfe  that  it  has  ceased  to  deserve  the  name. 
You  remember  that  in  my  last  I  had  received  my 
disnussal,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  the 
little  country  town  of  Stockwell  to  see  if  there  were 
any  sign  of  a  possible  practice  there.  Well,  in  the 
morning,  before  I  came  down  to  breakiast,  I  was 
putting  one  or  two  things  into  a  bag,  when  there 
came  a  timid  knock  at  my  door,  and  uiere  was  Mrs. 
Cullingworth  in  her  dressing-jacket,  with  her  hair 
down  her  back. 

"Would  you  mind  coming  down  and  seeing 
James,  Dr.  Munro  ? "  said  £e.  "  He  has  been 
very  strange  all  night,  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  is 

Down  I  went,  and  found  CuUingworth  looking 
rather  red  in  the  &ee,  and  a  trifle  wild  about  the 
eyes.  He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  the  neck  of 
his  nightgown  open,  and  an  acute  angle  of  hai:^ 
chest  exposed.    He  had  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pencil. 
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and  a  clinical  thermometer  upon  the  coverlet  in 
front  of  him. 

"  Deuced  interesting  tiling,  Munro,"  said  he. 
"  Come  and  look  at  tms  temperatm^  chart  I've 
been  taking  it  every  quarter  of  an  hour  since  I 
couldn't  sleep,  and  it's  up  and  down  till  it  looks 
like  the  mountains  in  the  geography  books.  Well 
have  some  drugs  in — eh,  what,  Munro? — and  by 
Crums,  we'll  revolutionise  all  their  ideas  about 
fevers.  Ill  write  a  pamphlet  from  personal  experi- 
ment that  will  make  all  their  books  clean  out  of 
date,  and  they'll  have  to  tear  them  up  and  wrap 
sandwiches  in  them." 

He  was  talking  in  the  rapid  slurring  way  of  a 
man  who  has  trouble  coming.  I  looked  at  his 
chart,  and  saw  that  he  was  over  102  degrees.  His 
pulse  rub-a-dubbed  under  my  fingers,  and  his  skin 
sent  a  glow  into  my  hand. 

"  Anv  symptoms  ? "  1  asked,  sitting  down  on  the 
side  of  iiis  bed. 

"  Tongue  like  a  nutmeg-grater,"  siud  he,  thrust- 
ing it  out.  "  Frontal  headache,  renal  pains,  no 
appetite,  and  a  mouse  nibbling  inside  my  left  elbow. 
That's  as  far  as  we've  got  at  present." 

"  I'll  t«U  you  what  it  is,  Cullingworth,"  said  I. 
"  You  have  a  touch  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  you  will 
have  to  lie  by  for  a  bit." 

"  Lie  by  be  hanged  1 "  he  cried.  "  I've  got  a  hun- 
dred people  to  see  to-day.  My  boy,  I  must  be 
down  there  if  I  have  the  rattle  in  my  throat.  I 
didn't  build  up  a  practice  to  have  it  ruined  by  a 
few  ounces  of  lactic  acid." 

"  James  dear,  you  can  easily  build  up  another 
<me,"  said  his  wife,  in  her  cooing  voice.  "  You 
must  do  what  Dr.  Munro  tells  you." 
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"  Well,"  said  I,  "  you'll  want  looking  after,  and 
your  practice  will  want  looking  after,  and  I  am 
quite  ready  to  do  both.  But  I  won't  take  the  re- 
s{K>nsibility  unless  you  give  me  your  word  that  you 
will  do  what  you  are  told." 

"  If  I'm  to  have  any  doctoring  it  must  come 
from  you,  laddie,"  he  said;  "for  if  I  was  to  turn 
my  toes  up  in  the  pubHc  square,  there's  not  a  man 
here  who  would  do  more  than  sign  my  certificate^ 
By  Crums,  they  might  get  the  siJts  and  oxahc  add 
mixed  up  if  they  came  to  treat  me,  for  there's  no 
love  lost  between  us.  But  I  want  to  go  down  to 
the  practice  all  the  same." 

"  It's  out  of  the  question.  You  know  the  sequel 
of  this  complaint.  You'll  have  endocarditis,  enibo- 
lism,  thrombosis,  metastatic  abscesses — ^you  know 
the  danger  as  well  as  I  do," 

He  sank  back  into  his  bed  laughing. 

"  I  take  my  complaints  one  at  a  time,  thank  you," 
said  he.  "  I  wouldn't  be  so  greedy  as  to  have  all 
those — eh,  Munro,  what?  when  many  another  poor 
devil  hasn't  got  an  ache  to  his  back."  The  four 
posts  of  his  Md  quivered  with  his  laughter.  "  Do 
what  you  like,  laddie — but  I  say,  mind,  if  anything 
should  happen,  no  tomfoolery  over  my  grave.  If 
you  put  so  much  as  a  stone  there,  by  Crums, 
Munro,  111  come  back  in  the  dead  of  the  night  and 
plant  it  on  the  pit  of  your  stomach." 

Nearly  three  weeks  passed  before  he  could  set 
his  foot  to  the  ground  again.  He  wasn't  such  a 
bad  patient,  after  all ;  but  be  rather  compUcated  my 
treatment  by  getting  in  all  sorts  of  phials  and 
powders,  and  trying  experiments  upon  his  own 
sjrmptoms.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  him  quiet,- 
and  our  only  means  of  retaining  him  in  bed  was  to 
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allow  him  all  the  work  that  he  could  do  there.  He 
wrote  copiously,  built  up  models  of  his  patent  " 
screen,  and  banged  off  pistols  at  his  magnetic  target, 
which  he  had  ngged  up  on  the  mant^iece.  Nat- 
ure has  given  him  a  constitution  of  steel,  however, 
and  he  shook  off  his  malady  more  quickly  and  more 
thoroughly  than  the  most  docile  of  sufferers. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Cullingworth  and  I  ran 
the  practice  together.  As  a  su^titute  for  him  I 
was  a  dreadful  &ilure.  They  would  not  believe  in 
me  in  the  least  I  felt  Uiat  I  was  as  flat  as  water 
after  champagne.  I  could  not  address  them  from 
the  stairs,  nor  push  them  about,  nor  prophesy  to 
the  amemic  women.  I  was  much  too  solemn  uid 
demure  after  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 
However,  I  held  the  thing  together  as  best  I  could, 
and  I  don't  think  that  he  found  the  practice  much 
the  worse  when  he  was  able  to  take  it  over.  I 
could  not  descend  to  what  I  thought  was  unpro- 
fessional, but  I  did  my  very  best  to  keep  th6  wheels 
turning. 

WeD,  I  know  that  I  am  a  shocking  bad  story- 
teller, but  I  just  try  to  get  things  as  near  the  truth 
as  I  can  manage  it.  If  I  only  knew  how  to  colour 
It  up,  I  could  make  some  of  this  better  reading.  I 
can  get  along  when  I  am  on  one  line,  but  it  is 
when  I  have  to  bring  in  a  second  line  of  events 
that  I  understand  what  C.  means  ^en  he  says  that 
I  will  never  be  able  to  ke^  myself  in  nibs  by  what 
I  earn  in  literature. 

The  second  line  is  this,  that  I  had  written  to  my 
mother  on  the  same  night  that  I  wrote  to  you  last, 
telling  her  that  there  need  no  longer  be  a  shadow 
of  a  msagreement  between  us,  because  everything 
was  arranged,  and  I  was  going  to  leave  Culling- 
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worth  at  once.  Then  within  a  couple  of  posts  I 
had  to  write  i^ain  and  announce  that  my  departure 
was  indefinite^  postponed,  and  that  I  was  actually 
doing  his  whole  practice.  Well,  the  dear  old  lady 
was  very  angry.  I  don't  suppose  she  quite  luider- 
stood  how  temporary  the  necessity  was,  and  how 
impossible  it  would  have  been  to  leave  Cullingworth 
in  the  lurch.  She  was  silent  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  then  she  wrote  a  very  stinging  letter  (and  she 
handles  her  adjectives  most  demy  when  she  likes). 
She  went  so  ftu*  as  to  say  that  Cullingworth  was  a 
"  bankrupt  swindler,"  and  that  I  had  dragged  the 
&mily  honour  in  the  dirt  by  my  prolonged  associa- 
tion with  him.  This  letter  came  on  the  morning 
of  the  very  last  day  that  my  patient  was  confined 
to  the  house.  When  I  returned  from  work  I 
found  him  sitting  in  his  dressing-gown  downstairs. 
His  wife,  who  had  driven  home,  was  beside  him. 
To  my  surprise,  when  I  congratulated  him  on  being 
fit  for  work  again,  his  manner  (which  had  been 
most  genial  dunng  his  illness)  was  as  luigracious  as 
before  our  last  explanation.  His  wife,  too,  seemed 
to  avoid  my  eye,  and  cocked  her  chin  at  me  when 
she  spoke. 

"Yes,  I'll  take  it  over  to-morrow,"  said  he. 
"  What  do  I  owe  you  for  looking  after  it  ? " 
"  Oh,  it  was  all  m  the  day's  work,"  said  I, 
"  Thank  you,  I  had  rather  have  strict  business," 
he  answered.  "  You  know  where  you  are  then, 
but  a  fevour  is  a  thing  with  no  end  to  it  What 
d'you  put  it  at  ?  " 

"  I  never  thou^t  about  it  in  that  light" 
*'  Well,  think  about  it  now.     A  locum  would 
have  cost  me  foiu:  guineas  a  week.     Four  fours 
sixteen.    Make  it  twenty.     Well,  I  promised  to 
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allow  you  a  pound  a  week,  and  you  were  to  pay 
it  back.  I'll  put  twenty  pounds  to  your  credit 
account,  and  you'll  have  it  every  week  as  sure  as 
Saturday." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I.  "  If  you  are  so  anxious  to 
make  a  business  matter  of  it,  you  can  arrange  it  so." 
I  could  not  make  out,  and  cannot  make  out  now, 
what  had  happened  to  freeze  them  up  so;  but  I 
supposed  that  they  had  been  talking  it  over,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  settling  down 
too  much  upon  the  old  lines,  and  that  they  must 
remind  me  that  I  was  under  orders  to  quit  They 
might  have  done  it  with  more  tact 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  on  the  very  day  that 
Cullingworth  was  able  to  resume  his  work  I  started 
off  for  Stockwell,  taking  with  me  only  a  bag,  for  it 
was  merely  a  prospecting  expedition,  and  I  intended 
to  return  for  my  luggage  if  I  saw  reason  for  hope. 
Alas!  there  was  not  the  faintest  The  sight  of  the 
place  would  have  damped  the  most  sanguine  man 
that  ever  lived.  It  is  one  of  those  picturesque  lit- 
tle EngUsh  towns  with  a  history  and  little  else.  A 
Roman  trench  and  a  Norman  keep  are  its  principal 
products.  But  to  me  the  -  most  amazing  thmg 
about  it  was  the  cloud  of  doctors  which  had  settlrf 
upon  it     A  double  row  of  brass  plates  flanked  the 

rrineipal  street  Where  their  patients  came  from 
could  not  imagine,  unless  they  practised  upon 
each  other.  The  host  of  the  *'  Bull "  where  I  had 
my  modest  lunch,  explained  the  mystery  to  some 
extent  by  saying  that  as  there  was  pure  country 
with  hardly  a  hamlet  for  nearly  twelve  miles  in 
every  direction,  it  was  in  these  scattered  farm- 
houses that  the  Stockwell  doctors  found  their  pa- 
tients.  As  I  chatted  with  him  a  middle-aged,  dusty- 
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booted  man  trudged  up  the  street.  "  There's  Dr. 
Adam,"  said  he.  "He's  only  a  new-comer,  but 
they  say  that  some  o'  these  days  he'll  be  starting 
his  carnage."  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  new- 
comer ? "  I  asked.  "  Oh,  he's  scarcely  been  here 
ten  years,"  said  the  landlord.  "  Thank  you,"  said  I. 
"  Can  you  tell  me  when  the  next  train  leaves  for 
Bradfield  ? "  So  back  I  came,  rather  heavy  at 
heart,  and  having  spent  ten  or  twelve  shillings 
which  I  could  iQ  word.  My  fruitless  journey 
seemed  a  small  thin^,  however,  when  I  thought  of 
the  rising  Stockwelhte  with  his  ten  years  and  his 
dusty  b«}ts.  I  can  trudge  along  a  path,  however 
rouffh,  if  it  will  but  lead  to  somethmg;  but  may 
kindly  Fate  keep  me  out  oi  aU  cul  de  sacs  / 

The  Cullingworths  did  not  receive  me  cordially 
upon  my  return.  There  was  a  singular  look  upon 
both  their  iaces  which  seemed  to  me  to  mean  that 
they  were  disappointed  at  this  hitch  in  getting  rid 
of  me.  When  I  think  of  their  absolute  geniauty  a 
few  days  ago,  and  their  markedly  reserved  manner 
now,  I  can  make  no  sense  out  of  it.  I  asked  Cul- 
lingworth  point  blank  what  it  meant,  but  he  only 
turned  it  on  with  a  ft>rced  laugh,  and  some  non- 
sense about  my  thin  skin.  I  think  that  I  am  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  take  offence  where  none  is 
meant ;  but  at  any  rate  I  determined  to  end  the 
matter  by  leaving  Bradfield  at  once.  It  had  struck 
me,  during  my  journey  back  from  Stockwell,  that 
Birchespool  would  be  a  good  place ;  so  on  the  very 
next  day  I  started  off,  taking  my  luggage  with  me, 
and  bidding  a  final  good-bye  to  Cimmgworth  and 
his  wife. 

"  You  rely  upon  me,  laddie,"  said  C.  vrith  some- 
thing of  his  old  geniality,  as  we  shook  hands  on 
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parting.  "  You  get  a  good  house  in  a  central  posi* 
tion,  put  up  your  plate  and  hold  on  by  your  toe- 
nails. Charge  little  or  nothing  until  you  get  a  con- 
nection, and  none  of  your  professional  haw-dammy 
or  you  are  a  broken  man.  I'll  see  that  you  dont 
stop  steaming  for  want  of  coaL" 

So  with  that  comforting  assurance  I  left  them  on 
the  platform  of  the  Bradfield  station.  The  words 
seem  kind,  do  they  not  ?  and  yet  taking  this  money 
jars  every  nerve  in  my  body.  When  I  find  that  I 
can  live  on  bread  and  water  without  it,  I  will  have 
no  more  of  it  But  to  do  without  it  now  would  be 
for  the  man  who  cannot  swim  to  throw  off  his  life- 
belt 

I  had  plenty  of  time  on  my  way  to  Birchespool 
to  reflect  upon  my  prmpects  and  present  situation. 
My  baggage  consisted  of  a  large  brass  plate,  a 
small  leather  trunk,  and  a  hat-box.  The  plate  with 
my  name  engraved  upon  it  was  balanced  upon  the 
rack  above  my  head.  In  my  box  were  a  stetho- 
scope, several  medical  books,  a  second  pair  of  boots, 
two  suits  of  clothes,  my  linen  and  my  toilet  things. 
With  this,  and  the  five  pounds  eighteen  shillings 
which  remain  in  my  purse,  I  was  sallying  out  to 
clear  standing-room,  and  win  the  ri^t  to  Uve  from 
my  fellow-men.  But  at  least  there  was  some 
chance  of  permanency  about  this ;  and  if  there  was 
the  promise  of  poverty  and  hardship,  there  was  also 
that  of  freedom.  I  should  have  no  Lady  Saltire  to 
toss  up  her  chin  because  I  had  my  own  view  of 
things,  no  Cullingworth  to  fly  out  at  me  about 
nothuMf.  I  would  be  my  own — my  very  own.  I 
capered  up  and  down  the  carriage  at  the  thought 
After  a31, 1  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  in 
the  whole  wide  world  to  lose.    And  I  had  youth 
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and  stx^igth  and  energy,  and  the  whole  science  of 
medicine  packed  in  between  my  two  ears.  I  felt 
as  exultant  as  though  I  were  going  to  take  over 
some  practice  which  lay  ready  for  me. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  I  reached 
Birchespool,  which  is  fifty-three  miles  by  rail  firom 
Bradfield.  It  may  be  merely  a  name  to  you,  and, 
indeed,  until  I  set  foot  in  it  I  knew  notlung  of  it 
myself;  but  I  can  tell  you  now  that  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls 
(about  the  same  as  Bradfield),  that  it  is  mildly  man- 
u&cturinff,  that  it  is  within  an  hour's  journey  of 
the  sea,  uiat  it  has  an  aristocratic  western  suburb 
with  a  mineral  well,  and  that  the  country  round  is 
exceedingly  beautiiiiL  It  is  small  enough  to  have  a 
character  of  its  own,  and  large  enough  for  soUtude, 
which  is  always  the  great  charm  of  a  city,  after  the 
offensive  publicity  of  the  country. 

When  I  turned  out  with  my  brass  plate,  my 
trunk,  and  my  hat-box  upon  the  Birchespool  plat- 
form, I  sat  down  and  wondered  what  my  first 
move  should  be.  Every  penny  was  going  to  be 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  me,  and  I  must 
plan  things  within  the  compass  of  that  tiny  piu^e. 
As  I  sat  pondering,  there  came  a  sight  of  mterest, 
for  I  heard  a  burst  of  cheering  with  the  blare  of  a 
band  upon  the  other  side  of  tne  station,  and  then 
the  pioneers  and  leadiiuf  files  of  a  regiment  came 
swinging  on  to  the  p&tfoim.  They  wore  white 
sun-aats,  and  were  leaving  for  Malta,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  war  in  Egypt.  T^ey  were  young  soldiers 
— ^En^^ish  by  the  white  facings — with  a  colonel 
whose  moustache  reached  his  shoulders,  and  a 
number  of  firesfa-faced  long-legged  subalterns.  I 
chiefly  remember  one  of  the  colour-sergeants,  a 
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man  of  immense  size  and  ferocious  &ce,  who  leaned 
upon  his  Martini,  with  two  little  white  kittens  peep- 
ing over  either  shoulder  from  the  flaps  of  his  knap- 
sack. I  was  so  moved  at  the  sight  of  these  young- 
sters goinff  out  to  do  their  best  for  the  dear  om 
counl^,  that  I  sprang  up  on  my  box,  took  off  mv 
hat,  and  gave  them  three  cheers.  At  first  the  fo^ 
on  my  side  looked  at  me  in  their  bovine  fashion — 
like  a  row  of  cows  over  a  walL  At  the  second  a 
good  many  joined,  and  at  the  third  my  own  voice 
was  entirely  lost.  So  I  turned  to  go  my  way,  and 
the  soldier  laddies  to  go  Uieirs;  and  I  wondered 
which  of  us  had  the  stiffest  and  longest  fi^t  be- 
fore us. 

I  left  my  baggage  at  the  office,  and  jumped  into 
a  tramcar  whicn^was  passing  the  station,  with  the 
intention  of  looking  K>r  lodgings,  as  I  judged  that 
they  would  be  cheaper  than  an  hotel.  'Hie  con- 
ductor interested  himself  in  my  wants  in  that  per- 
sonal way  which  makes  me  thmk  that  the  poorer 
classes  in  England  are  one  of  the  kindliest  races  on 
earth.  Policemen,  postmen,  railway  guards,  bus- 
men, what  good  helpful  fellows  they  aU  are  I  This 
one  reckoned  the  whole  thing  out,  how  this  street 
was  central  but  dear,  and  the  other  was  out-of-the- 
way  but  cheap,  and  finally  dropped  me  at  a  medium 
shabby-genteel  kind  of  thoroughfare  called  Cadogan 
Terrace,  with  instructions  that  I  was  to  go  down 
there  and  see  how  I  liked  it 

I  could  not  complain  of  a  limited  selection,  for  a 
"  to  let "  or  "  apartments  "  was  peeping  out  of  every 
second  window.  I  went  into  the  first  attractive 
house  that  I  saw,  and  interviewed  the  rather  ob- 
tuse and  grasping  old  lady  who  owned  it.  A  sit- 
ting bedroom  was  to  be  had  for  thirteen  shillings  a 
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week.  As  I  had  never  hired  rooms  before,  I  had 
no  idea  whether  this  was  cheap  or  dear;  but  I  con- 
clude it  was  the  latter,  since  on  my  raising  my  eye- 
brows as  an  experiment  she  instantly  came  down  to 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  I  tried  another  look  and 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment;  but  as  she  stood 
firm,  I  gathered  that  I  had  touched  the  bottom. 

"Your  rooms  are  quite  clean?"  I  asked,  for 
there  was  a  wooden  panelling  which  su^^ted 
possibilities. 

"  Quite  clean,  sir." 

"  No  vermin  ? " 

"  The  oflScers  of  the  garrison  come  sometimes." 

This  took  some  thinking  out  It  had  an  ugly 
sound,  but  I  gathered  that  she  meant  that  there 
could  be  no  question  about  the  cleanliness  since 
these  gentlemen  were  satisfied.  So  the  bargain 
was  struck,  and  I  ordered  tea  to  be  ready  in  an 
hour,  while  I  went  back  to  the  station  to  fetch  up 
my  luggage.  A  porter  brought  it  up  for  eight- 
pence  (saving  fouipence  on  a  cab,  my  boyl),  and 
so  I  found  myself  m  the  heart  of  Birdiespool  with 
a  base  of  operations  secured.  I  looked  out  of  the 
little  window  of  my  lodgings  at  the  reeking  pots 
and  grey  sloping  roois,  with  a  spire  or  two  spurt- 
ing up  among  them,  and  I  shook  my  teaspoon  de- 
fiuitly  at  them.  "  You've  got  to  conquer  me," 
said  I,  "or  else  I'm  man  enough  to  conquer  you." 

Now,  you  would  hardly  expect  that  a  fellow 
would  have  an  adventure  on  his  very  first  night  in 
a  strange  town ;  but  I  had — a  trivi^  one,  it  is  true, 
but  fairly  exciting  while  it  lasted.  C^tainly  it  reads 
more  like  what  might  happen  to  a  man  in  a  book, 
but  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  worked  out 
just  as  I  set  it  down  here. 
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When  I  had  finished  my  tea,  I  wrote  a  few  let- 
ters— one  to  Cullingworth,  and  one  to  Horton. 
Then,  as  it  was  a  lovely  evening,  I  detenuined  to 
stroll  out  and  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was  upon 
which  Fate  had  washed  me  up.  "  Best  begin  as 
you  mean  to  go  on,"  thought  I ;  so  I  donn^  my 
frock-coat,  put  on  my  carefully-brushed  top-hat, 
and  saUied  forth  with  my  very  respectable  metal- 
headed  walking  stick  in  my  hand. 

I  walked  down  to  the  Park,  which  is  the  chief 
centre  of  the  place,  and  I  found  that  I  liked  every- 
thing I  saw  of  it.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the 
fur  was  fresh  and  sweet.  I  sat  down  and  listened 
to  the  band  for  an  hour,  watching  all  the  &mily 
parties,  and  feeling  particularly  lonely.  Music 
nearly  always  puts  me  into  the  minor  key;  so 
there  came  a  time  when  I  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  I  set  off  to  find  my  way  back  to  my  lodgings. 
On  the  whole,  I  felt  that  Birchespool  was  a  pl»;e 
in  which  a  man  might  very  well  spend  a  happy 
Ufe. 

At  one  end  of  Cadogan  Terrace  (where  I  am 
lodging)  there  is  a  wide  open  space  where  several 
streets  meet  In  the  cen^  of  this  stands  a  large 
lamp  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  stone  pedestal,  a  foot 
or  so  high,  and  ten  or  twelve  across.  Well,  as  I 
strolled  along  I  saw  there  was  something  going  on 
round  this  lamp-post.  A  crowd  of  people  nad 
gathered,  with  a  swirl  in  the  centre.  I  was,  of 
course,  absolutely  determined  not  to  get  mixed  up 
in  any  row ;  but  I  could  not  help  pushing  my  way 
through  the  crowd  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

It  wasn't  a  pretty  sight.  A  woman,  pinched  and 
bedraggled,  with  a  baby  on  her  arm,  was  being 
knocked  about  by  a  burly  brute  of  a  fellow  whom 
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I  judged  to  be  her  husband  from  the  way  in  which 
he  cherished  her.  He  was  one  of  those  red-&ced, 
dark-eyed  men  who  can  look  peculiarly  malignant 
when  they  choose.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  half 
mad  with  drink,  and  that  she  had  been  trying  to 
lure  him  away  from  some  den.  I  was  just  in  time 
to  see  him  take  a  flying  kick  at  her,  amid  cries  of 
"  Shame ! "  from  the  crowd,  and  theo  lurch  forward 
again,  with  the  evident  intention  of  having  another, 
the  mob  still  expostulating  vaguely. 

If  it  had  been  old  student  days,  Harold,  I  should 
have  sailed  straight  in,  as  you  or  any  other  fellow 
would  have  done.  My  flesh  crept  with  my  loathing 
for  the  brute.  But  1  had  also  to  think  of  what  I 
was  and  where  I  was,  and  what  I  had  come  there 
to  do.  However,  there  are  some  things  which  a 
man  cannot  stand,  so  I  took  a  couple  of  steps 
forward,  put  my  hand  on  the  fellow's  shoulder,  and 
said  in  as  conciliatory  and  genial  a  voice  as  I  could 
muster:  "Come,  come,  my  lad!  Full  yourself 
together." 

Instead  of  "  pulling  himself  together,"  he  very 
nearly  knocked  me  asunder.  I  was  all  abroad  for 
an  instant  He  had  turned  on  me  like  a  flash,  and 
had  struck  me  on  the  throat  just  under  the  chin, 
my  head  being  a  little  back  at  the  moment.  It 
made  me  swulow  once  or  twice,  I  can  tell  you. 
Sudden  as  the  blow  was,  I  had  countered,  in  the 
automatic  sort  of  way  that  a  man  who  knoira  any- 
thing of  boxinff  does.  It  was  only  from  the  elbow, 
with  no  body  behind  it,  but  it  served  to  stave  him 
off  for  the  moment,  while  I  was  making  inquiries 
about  my  windpipe.  Then  in  he  came  with  a  rush ; 
and  the  crowd  swarming  round  with  shrieks  of 
delight,  we  were  pushed,  almost  locked  in  each 
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other's  arms,  on  to  that  big  pedestal  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  "  Go  it,  little  un  I "  "  Give  him 
beans  1  yelled  the  mob,  who  had  lost  all  sight  of 
the  origin  of  the  fray,  and  could  only  see  that  my 
opponent  was  two  inches  the  shorter  man.  So 
there,  my  dear  Harold,  was  I,  within  a  few  faom^s 
of  my  entrance  into  this  town,  with  my  top-hat 
down  to  my  ears,  my  highly  professional  frock-coat, 
and  my  kid  gloves,  fighting  some  low  bruiser  on  a 
pedestal  in  one  of  the  most  pubUc  places,  in  the 
heart  of  a  yelling  and  hostile  mob  1  I  ask  you 
whether  that  was  cruel  luck  or  not  ? 

Cullingworth  told  me  before  I  started  that 
Birchespool  was  a  lively  place.  For  the  next  few 
minutes  it  struck  me  as  the  liveliest  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  fellow  was  a  round  hand  hitter,  but  so 
strong  that  he  needed  watching.  A  round  blow  is, 
as  you  know,  more  dangerous  than  a  straight  one 
if  it  gets  home;  for  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  ear, 
and  the  temple,  are  the  three  weakest  points  which 
you  present.  However,  I  took  particular  care  that 
my  man  did  not  get  home;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  fear  that  I  did  not  do  him  much  harm  either. 
He  bored  in  with  his  head  down ;  and  I,  like  a  fool, 
broke  my  knuckles  over  the  top  of  his  impenetrable 
skulL  Of  course,  theoretically  I  should  either  have 
stepped  back  and  tried  an  undercut,  or  else  taken 
him  into  chancery;  but  I  must  confess  to  feeUng 
flurried  and  rattled  from  the  blow  I  had  had,  as 
well  as  from  the  suddenness  of  the  whole  afi&ir. 
However,  I  was  cooling  down,  and  I  dAresay 
should  in  time  have  done  something  rational,  when 
the  affray  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  end. 

This  was  from  the  impatience  and  excitement 
of  the  crowd.    The  folk  behind,  wishing  to  see  all 
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that  was  going  on,  pushed  agiunst  those  in  front, 
until  half  a  dozen  of  the  foi'emost  (with,  I  think,  a 
woman  anion?  them)  were  flung  right  up  against 
us.  One  of  these,  a  rough,  sailor-like  fellow  in  a 
jersey,  got  wedged  between  us;  and  my  antag- 
onist, in  his  blind  rage,  got  one  of  his  swinging 
blows  home  upon  this  new-comer's  eai.     "  What, 

you 1 "  yelled  the  sailor ;  and  in  an  instant  he 

had  taken  over  the  whole  contract,  and  was  at  it 
hammer  and  tongs  with  my  beauty.  I  grabbed 
my  stick,  which  had  fallen  among  the  crowd,  and 
backed  my  w^  out,  rather  dishevelled,  but  very 
glad  to  get  off  so  cheaply.  From  the  shouting 
which  I  could  hear  some  time  after  I  reached  the 
door  of  my  lodgings,  I  gathered  that  a  good  battle 
was  still  raging. 

You  see,  it  was  the  merest  piece  of  luck  in  the 
woild  that  my  first  appearance  in  Birchespool  was 
not  in  the  dock  of  the  pohce-court  I  should  have 
had  no  one  to  answer  for  me,  if  I  had  been  ar- 
rested, and  should  have  been  put  quite  on  a  level 
with  my  adversary.  I  daresay  you  think  I  made  a 
great  fool  of  myself,  but  I  should  like  to  know  how 
I  could  have  acted  otherwise. 

The  only  thing  that  I  feel  now  is  my  loneliness. 
What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are  with  your  wife  and 
your  child.  After  all,  I  see  more  and  more  clearly 
that  both  men  and  women  are  incompltee,  frag- 
mentary, mutilated  creatures,  as  long  as  they  are 
single.  Bo  what  they  may  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  their  state  is  the  happiest,  they  are  still 
full  of  vague  unrests,  of  dim,  ill-defined  dissatisfac- 
tions, of  a  tendency  to  narrow  ways  and  selfish 
thoughts.  Alone  each  is  a  half-made  being,  with 
every  instinct  and  feeling  yearning  for  its  missing 
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moiety.  Together  they  form  a  complete  and  sym- 
metrical whole,  the  mind  of  each  strongest  where 
that  of  the  other  needs  reinforcing.  I  often  think 
that  if  our  souls  survive  death  (and  I  believe 
they  do,  though  I  base  my  beUef  on  different 
grounds  from  yours),  every  male  soul  will  have  a 
female  one  attached  to  or  combined  with  it,  to 
round  it  off  and  give  it  symmetiy.  So  thought  the 
old  Mormon,  you  remember,  who  used  it  as  an  ar- 
gument for  his  creed.  "  You  cannot  take  your  rail- 
way stocks  into  the  next  world  with  you, '  he  said. 
"  But  with  all  our  wives  and  children  we  should 
make  a  good  start  in  the  world  to  come." 

1  daresay  you  are  smiling  at  me,  as  you  read  this, 
from  the  vantage  ground  m  your  two  yeu^  of  mat- 
rimony. It  will  be  long  before  I  shdl  be  able  to 
put  my  views  into  practice. 

Well,  good-bye,  my  dear  old  chap  1  As  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  my  letter,  the  very  thought  of  you 
is  gom  for  me,  and  never  more  so  than  at  this 
moment,  when  I  am  alone  in  a  strange  city,  with 
very  dubious  prospects,  and  an  uncertain  future. 
We  differ  as  widely  as  the  poles,  you  and  I,  and 
have  done  ever  since  I  have  Imown  you.  You  are 
true  to  your  faith,  I  to  my  reason ;  but  our  friend- 
shm  shows  that  the  real  essentials  of  a  man,  and  his 
affinity  for  others,  depends  upon  quite  other  things 
than  views  on  abstract  questions.  Anyway,  I  can 
say  with  all  my  heart  that  I  wish  I  saw  you  with 
that  old  corncob  of  yours  between  your  teeth,  sit- 
ting in  that  rickety  American-leather  arm-chair, 
wim  the  villainous  lodging-house  antimacassar  over 
the  back  of  it  It  is  good  of  you  to  tell  me  how 
interested  you  are  in  my  rather  commonplace  ad- 
ventures ;  though  if  I  had  not  known  that  you 
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were  so,  you  me^  be  sure  that  I  should  never  have 
ventured  to  iniuct  any  of  them  upon  you.  My 
future  is  now  all  involved  in  obscurity,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  first  thins  I  must  do  is  to  find  a 
fitting  house,  and  my  second  to  cajole  the  landlord 
into  letting  me  enter  into  possession  of  it  without 
any  prepayment  To  that  I  will  turn  myself  to- 
morrow morning,  and  you  shall  know  the  result. 
Whom  should  I  hear  from  the  other  day  but 
Archie  McXiagan?  Of  course  it  was  a  b^ging 
letter.  You  can  judge  how  &r  I  am  in  a  state  to 
lose  money ;  but  in  a  hot  fit  I  sent  him  ten  shil- 
lings, which  now,  in  my  cold,  I  bitterly  regret 
Every  good  wish  to  you  and  yours,  includmg  your 
town*  your  State,  and  your  great  country. 
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XI 

1  Oaklet  Vilub, 
B1RCHZ8PO0L,  Sgth  Mm/,  188S. 

BiRCHESPOOL  is  really  a  delightful  place,  dear 
Harold ;  and  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it, 
seeing  that  I  have  padded  a  good  hundred  miles 
through  its  streets  during  the  utst  seven  days.  Its 
mineral  springs  used  to  oe  quite  the  mode  a  cen- 
tury or  more  ago ;  and  it  retains  many  traces  of 
its  aristocratic  past,  carrying  it  with  a  certain  grace, 
too,  as  an  emigr^  countess  might  wear  the  faded 
dress  which  had  once  rustled  in  Versailles.  I  for- 
get the  new  roaring  suburbs  with  their  outgoing 
manufactures  and  their  incoming  wealth,  and  I  live 
in  the  queer  health-giving  old  city  of  the  past 
The  wave  of  fashion  has  long  passed  over  it,  but  a 
deposit  of  dreary  respectability  nas  been  left  behind. 
In  the  High  Street  you  can  see  the  long  iron  ex- 
tinguishers upon  the  railings  where  the  link-boys 
used  to  put  out  their  torches,  instead  of  stamping 
upon  them  or  slapping  them  on  the  pavement,  as 
was  the  custom  in  less  high-toned  quarters.  There 
are  the  veiy  high  curb-stones  too,  so  that  Lady 
Teazle  or  Mrs.  Sneerwell  could  step  out  of  coach 
or  sedan  chair  without  soiling  her  dainty  satin 
shoes.  It  brings  home  to  me  what  an  unstable 
chemical  compound  man  is.  Here  are  the  stage 
accessories  as  good  as  ever,  while  the  players  have 
all  split  up  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen and  carbon,  with  traces  of  iron  and  silica  and 
phosphorus.    A  tray  full  of  chemicals  and  three 
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buckets  of  water, — there  is  the  raw  materia]  of  my 
lady  in  the  sedan  chair  I  It's  a  curious  double 
picture,  if  one  could  but  conjure  it  up.  On  the 
one  side  the  high-bom  bucks,  the  mincing  ladies, 
the  scheming  courtiers,  pushing  and  planmng,  and 
striving  every  one  of  them  to  attain  his  own  petty 
olnect.  Then  for  a  jump  of  a  hundred  years. 
What  is  this  in  the  comer  of  the  old  vault  ?  Mar- 
garine and  chlosterine,  carbonates,  sulphates,  and 
ptomaines  1  We  turn  £rom  it  in  loathing,  and  as 
we  go  we  carry  with  us  that  firom  which  we  At. 

But,  mind  you,  Harold,  I  have  a  very  hi^h  re- 
spect for  the  human  body,  and  I  hold  that  it  has 
been  unduly  snubbed  and  maligned  by  divines  and 
theologians  :  "  our  gross  frames  "  and  ' '  our  misera- 
ble mortal  clay"  are  phrases  which  to  my  mind 
partake  more  of  blasphemy  than  of  piety.  It  is  no 
compliment  to  the  Creator  to  depreciate  His  handi- 
work. Whatever  theory  or  behef  we  may  hold 
about  the  soul,  there  can,  I  suppose,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  body  is  immortal  Matter  may  be  trans- 
formed (in  which  case  it  may  be  re-transformed), 
but  it  can  never  be  destroyed.  If  a  comet  were  to 
strike  this  globule  of  ours,  and  to  knock  it  into  a 
billion  fragments,  which  were  splashed  all  over  the 
solar  system — if  its  fiery  breath  were  to  Uck  up  the 
earth's  sur&ce  until  it  was  peeled  like  an  orange, 
still  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  millions  of  years  every 
tiniest  particle  of  our  bodies  would  exist  in  other 
forms  and  combinations  it  is  true;  but  still  those 
very  atoms  which  now  form  the  forefinger  which 
traces  these  words.  So  the  child  with  the  same 
wooden  bricks  wiU  build  a  wall,  then  strew  them 
them  on  the  table;  then  a  tower,  then  strew  once 
more,  and  so  ever  with  the  same  bricks. 
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But  then  our  individualily  ?  I  often  wonder 
whether  something  of  that  will  cUiu;  to  our  atoms 
— whether  the  dust  of  Johnnie  Munro  will  ever 
have  something  of  him  about  it,  and  be  separable 
&om  that  of  Harold  Swanborough.  I  think  it  is 
possible  that  we  do  impress  ourselves  upon  the  units 
of  our  own  structure.  There  are  facts  which  tend 
to  show  that  every  tiny  organic  cell  of  which  a  man 
is  composed,  contains  in  its  microcosm  a  complete 
miniature  of  the  individual  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
The  ovum  itself  from  which  we  are  all  produced  is, 
as  you  know,  too  small  to  be  transfixed  upon  the 
point  of  a  fine  needle ;  and  yet  within  that  narrow 
globe  hes  the  potentiality^,  not  only  for  reproducing 
the  features  pf  two  individuals,  but  even  their  smalf 
est  tricks  of  habit  and  of  thought.  Well,  if  a  sin- 
gle cell  contains  so  much,  perhaps  a  single  molecule 
and  atom  has  more  than  we  think. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  personal  experience  of 
dermoid  cysts?  We  had  one  in  Cuflingworth's 
practice  just  before  his  illness,  and  we  were  both 
much  excited  about  it.  They  seem  to  me  to  be 
one  of  those  wee  Uttle  chinks  through  which  one 
may  see  deep  into  Nature's  workings.  In  this  case 
the  fellow,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  post-office,  came 
to  us  with  a  swelling  over  his  eyebrow.  We 
opened  it  under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  ab- 
scess, and  found  inside  some  hair  and  a  rudimentary 
jaw  with  teeth  in  it.  You  know  that  such  cases 
arc  common  enou^  in  surgery,  and  that  no  patho- 
lomcal  museum  is  without  an  example. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  it  ?  So  star- 
tling a  phenomenon  must  have  a  deep  meaning. 
That  can  only  be,  I  think,  that  every  cell  in  the 
body  has  the  power  latent  in  it  by  which  it  may  re- 
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produce  the  whole  individual — and  that  occasion- 
ally under  some  special  circumstances — some  ob- 
scure nervous  or  vascular  excitement — one  of  these 
microscopic  units  of  structure  actually  does  make  a 
clumsy  attempt  in  that  direction. 

But,  my  goodness,  where  have  I  got  to?  All 
this  comes  from  the  Birchespool  lamp-posts  and 
curb-stones.  And  I  sat  down  to  write  such  a  prac- 
tical letter  toot  However,  I  give  you  leave  to  be 
as  dogmatic  and  didactic  as  you  like  in  return. 
Cullingworth  says  my  head  is  like  a  bursting  cap- 
sule, with  all  the  seeds  getting  loose;  Poor  seed, 
too,  I  fear,  but  some  of  it  may  lodge  somewhere — 
or  not,  as  Fate  pleases. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  on  the  night  that  I  reached 
here.  Next  morning  I  set  to  work  upon  my  task. 
You  would  be  surpmed  (at  least  I  was)  to  see  how 
practical  and  methodical  I  can  be.  fMist  of  all  I 
walked  down  to  the  post-office  and  I  bought  a  lai^ 
shilling  map  of  the  town.     Then  back  I  came  and 

?inned  this  out  upon  the  lodging-house  table, 
'his  done,  I  set  to  work  to  study  it,  and  to  arrange 
a  series  of  walks  by  which  I  should  pass  through 
every  street  of  the  place.  You  have  no  idea  what 
that  means  until  you  try  to  do  it.  I  used  to  have 
break&st,  get  out  about  ten,  walk  till  one,  have  a 
cheap  luncheon  (I  can  do  well  on  threepence),  walk 
till  four,  get  back  and  note  results.  On  my  map  I 
put  a  cross  for  every  empty  house  and  a  cut:le  for 
every  doctor.  So  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  had  a 
complete  chiut  of  the  whole  place,  and  could  see  at 
a  glance  where  there  was  a  possible  opening,  and 
wut  opposition  there  was  at  each  point 

In  the  meantime  I  had  enlisted  a  most  unex- 
pected ally.     On  the  second  evening  a  card  was 
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solemnly  brought  up  by  the  landlady's  daughter 
from  the  lodger  who  occupied  the  room  below. 
On  it  was  inscribed  "Captain  Whitehall";  and 
then  underneath,  in  brackets,  "  Armed  Transport" 
On  the  back  of  the  card  was  written,  "  Captain 
Whitehall  (Armed  Transport)  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Dr.  Munro,  and  would  be  glad  of  nis 
company  to  supper  at  8.80."  To  this  f  answered, 
"  Dr.  Munro  presents  his  compliments  to  Captain 
Whitehall  (Armed  Transport),  and  will  be  most 
h&ppy  to  accept  his  kind  invitation."  What 
"  Armed  Transport "  might  mean  I  had  not  an 
idea,  but  I  thought  it  well  to  include  it,  as  he 
seemed  so  particuW  about  it  faimsel£ 

On  descending  I  found  a  curious-looking  figure 
in  a  grey  dressmg-gown  with  a  purple  cora.  He 
was  an  elderly  man — his  hair  not  quite  white  yet, 
but  well  past  mouse  colour.  His  beard  and  mous- 
tache, however,  were  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  his 
&ce  all  puckered  and  shot  with  wrinkles,  spare  and 
yet  puny,  with  hanging  bags  under  his  singular 
Ught  blue  ^es. 

"  By  God,  Dr.  Munro,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  shook 
my  hand.  "  I  take  it  as  very  kind  of  you  that  you 
should  accept  an  informal  invitation.  I  do,  sir,  by 
Godr 

This  sentence  was,  as  it  proved,  a  very  typcal 
one,  for  he  nearly  always  began  and  ended  each 
with  an  oath,  wmle  the  centre  was,  as  a  rule,  re- 
markable for  a  certain  suave  courtesy.  So  regular 
was  his  formula  that  I  may  omit  it  and  you  sup- 
pose it,  every  time  that  he  opened  his  mouth.  A 
dash  here  and  there  will  remmd  you. 

"  It's  been  my  practice.  Dr.  Munro,  sir,  to  make 
friends  with  my  nd^bours  through  life ;  and  some 
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strange  neighbours  I  have  had.  By ,  sir,  hum- 
ble as  you  see  me,  I  have  sat  with  a  genaral  on  my 
right,  and  an  admiral  on  my  left,  and  my  toes  up 
against  a  British  ambassador.  That  was  when  I 
commanded  the  armed  transport  Hegira  in  the 
Black  Sea  in  '55.  Burst  up  m  the  great  gale  in 
Balaclava  Bay,  sir,  and  not  as  much  left  as  you 
could  pick  your  teeth  with." 

There  was  a  strong  smell  of  whisky  in  the  room, 
and  an  uncorked  bottle  upon  the  mantelpiece.  The 
captain  himself  spoke  with  a  curious  stutter,  which 
I  put  down  at  first  to  a  natural  defect;  but  his  lurch 
as  he  turned  back  to  his  arm-chair  showed  me  that 
he  had  had  as  much  as  he  could  carry. 

"Not  much  to  offer  you,  Dr.  Munro,  sir.     The 

hind  leg  of  a duck,  and  a  sailor's  welcome. 

Not  Royal  Navy,  sir,  though  I  have  a si^t 

better  manners  than  many  that  are.  No,  sir,  I  fiy 
no  false  colours,  and  put  no  RN.  alter  my  name; 
but  I'm  the  Queen's  servant,  by 1  No  mer- 
cantile marine  about  me  I  Have  a  wet,  sir  I  It's 
the  right  stuff  and  I  have  drunk  enough  to  know 
the  difference." 

As  the  supper  progressed  I  warmed  with  the 
liquor  and  the  food,  and  I  told  my  new  acquaint- 
ance all  about  my  plans  and  intentions.  I  didn't 
realise  how  lonely  I  had  been  until  I  found  the 
pleasure  of  talking.  He  listened  to  it  all  with 
much  sympathy,  and  to  my  horror  tossed  off  a 
whole  tumblernil  of  neat  whisky  to  my  success. 
So  enthusiastic  was  he  that  it  was  sSi  I  could  do  to 
prevent  him  from  draining  a  second  one. 

"  You'll  do  it.  Dr.  Munro,  sir ! "  he  cried.  "  I 
know  a  man  when  I  see  one,  and  you'll  do  it. 
There's  my  hand,  sir  I  I'm  with  you !  You  needn't 
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be  ashamed  to  grasp  it,  for  by ,  thouffh  I  say 

it  myself,  it's  been  open  to  the  poor  and  shut  to  a 
bully  ever  since  I  could  suck  mHk.    Yes,  sir,  you'll 

make  a  good  shipmate,  and  I'm glad  to  have 

you  on  my  poop." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening  his  fixed  de- 
lusion was  that  I  had  come  to  serve  under  him ; 
and  he  read  me  long  rambling  lectures  about  ship's 
disciphne,  stUl  always  addressing  me  as  "  Dr.  M unro, 
sir."  At  last,  however,  his  conversation  became  un- 
bearable— a  foul  young  man  is  odious,  but  a  foul 
old  one  is  surely  the  most  sickening  thing  on  earth. 
One  feels  that  the  white  upon  the  hair,  like  that 
upon  the  mountain,  should  signify  a  height  at- 
tuned. I  rose  and  bade  him  good-night,  with  a 
last  impression  of  him  leaning  back  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  a  sodden  cigar-end  m  the  comer  of  his 
mouth,  his  beard  all  slopped  with  whisky,  and  his 
half-glazed  eyes  looking  sideways  after  me  with  the 
leer  of  a  satjrr.  I  had  to  go  into  the  street  and  walk 
up  and  down  for  half  an  hour  before  I  fett  dean 
enough  to  go  to  bed. 

I  wanted  to  see  no  more  of  my  neighbour,  but  in 
he  came  as  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  smeUing  like  a 
bar-parlour,  with  stale  whisky  oozing  at  every  pore. 

"  Good-morning,  Dr.  Munro,  sir,  said  he,  hold- 
ing out  a  twitching  hand.     "  I  compUment  you, 

sir !    You  look  fresh, fresh,  and  me  with  a  head 

like  a  toy-shop.    We  had  a  pleasant,  quiet  evening, 

and  I  took  nothing  to  hurt,  but  it  is  the relaxing 

air  of  this  place  that  settles  me.  I  can't  bear  up 
against  it.  Last  year  it  gave  me  the  horrors,  and 
I  expect  it  will  again.  You're  off  house-hunting,  I 
suppose?" 

"  I  start  immediately  after  break&st." 
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"I  take  a  cursed  interest  in  the  whole  thing. 

You  may  think  it  a impertinence,  but  that  s 

the  way  I'm  made.  As  long  as  I  can  steam  I'll 
throw  a  rope  to  whoever  wants  a  tow.  I'll  tell  you 
what  111  do,  Dr.  Munro,  sir.  I'll  stand  on  one 
tack  if  you'll  stand  on  the  other,  and  I'll  let  you 
know  if  I  come  across  anything  that  will  do." 

There  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  between  tak- 
ing him  with  me,  or  letting  him  ^o  alone ;  so  I 
could  only  thank  him  and  let  Imn  have  carte 
blanche.  Every  night  he  would  tm^i  up,  half- 
drunk  as  a  rule,  having,  I  beheve,  walked  nis  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  as  conscientiously  as  I  had  done. 
He  came  with  the  most  grotesque  suggestions. 
Once  he  had  actually  ent^ed  into  negotiations 
wiUi  the  owner  of  a  huge  shop,  a  place  that  had 
heen  a  draper's,  with  a  counter  about  sixty  feet 
long.  His  reason  was  that  he  knew  an  innkeeper 
who  had  done  very  well  a  little  further  down  on 
the  other  side.  Poor  old  "  armed  transport " 
worked  so  hard  that  I  could  not  help  oeing 
touched  and  grateful ;  yet  I  longed  from,  my  heart 
that  he  would  stop,  for  he  was  a  most  unsavoury 
agent,  and  I  never  knew  what  extraordinary  step 
he  might  take  in  my  name.  He  introduced  me  to 
two  other  men,  one  of  them  a  singular-looking  fel- 
low named  Turpey,  who  was  struggling  along  upon 
a  wound-pension,  having,  when  only  a  senior  mid- 
shipman, lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  use  of 
one  arm  through  the  injuries  he  received  at  some 
unpronounceable  Pah  in  the  Maori  war.  The 
other  was  a  sad-&ced  poetical-looking  man,  of  good 
birth  as  I  understood,  who  had  been  disowned  by 
his  fiimily  on  the  occasion  of  his  eloping  with  the 
cook.    His  name  was  Carr,  and  his  chi^  peculiar- 
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ity,  that  he  was  so  r^ular  in  his  irregularities  that 
he  could  always  tell  the  time  of  day  by  the  state  of 
befuddlement  that  he  was  in.  He  would  cock  his 
head,  think  over  his  own  symptoms,  and  then  give 
you  the  hour  fairly  correctly.  An  unusual  drink 
would  disarrange  him,  however;  and  if  you  forced 
the  pace  in  the  morning,  he  would  undress  and  go 
to  bed  about  tea-time,  with  a  fiill  conviction  that 
all  the  clocks  had  gone  mad.  These  two  strange 
wai£s  were  among  the  craft  to  whom  old  White- 
hall had  in  his  own  words  "thrown  a  rope  ";  and 
long  after  I  had  gone  to  bed  I  could  hear  the  clink 
of  their  glasses,  and  the  tapping  of  their  pipes 
against  the  fender  in  the  room  below. 

Well,  when  I  had  finished  my  empty-house-and- 
doctor  chart,  I  found  that  there  was  one  villa  to 
let,  which  undoubtedly  was  fax  the  most  suitable 
for  my  purpose.  In  the  first  place  it  was  fiiirly 
cheap — forty  pounds,  or  fifty  with  taxes.  The 
front  looked  well.  It  had  no  garden.  It  stood 
with  the  well-to-do  quarter  upon  the  one  side,  and 
the  poorer  upon  the  other.  Finally,  it  was  almost 
at  the  intersection  of  four  roads,  one  of  which  was 
a  main  artery  of  the  town.  Altogether,  if  I  had 
ordered  a  house  for  my  piuriose  I  coidd  hardlv 
have  got  anything  better,  and  I  was  thrilled  with 
apprehension  lest  some  one  should  get  before  me 
to  the  agent  I  hurried  round  and  ourst  into  the 
office  with  a  f>recipitancy  which  rather  startled  the 
demure  clerk  inside. 

His  rephes,  however,  were  reassuring.  The 
house  was  still  to  let.  It  was  not  quite  the  quar- 
ter yet,  but  I  could  enter  into  possession.  I  must 
sign  an  agreement  to  take  it  for  one  year,  and  it 
was  usual  to  pay  a  quarter's  rent  in  advance. 
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I  don't  know  whether  I  turned  colour  a  little. 

"  In  advance  I "  I  said,  as  carelessly  as  I  could. 

"  It  is  usual." 

*'  Or  references?  " 

"  Well,  that  depends,  of  eourse,  upon  the  refer- 
ences." 

"  Not  that  it  matters  much,"  said  I.  (Heaven 
for^ve  me  1)  "  Still,  if  it  is  the  same  to  the  firm, 
I  may  as  well  pay  by  the  quarter,  as  I  shall  do 
afterward." 

"What  names  did  you  propose  to  give?"  he 
asked. 

My  heart  gave  a  bound,  for  1  knew  that  all  was 
right  My  uncle,  as  you  know,  won  his  knight- 
hood in  the  Artillery,  and  though  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  him,  I  knew  that  he  was  the  man  to 
pull  me  out  of  this  tight  comer. 

"  There's  my  uncle,  Sir  Alexander  Mimro,  Lis- 
more  House,  Dublin,"  said  I.  "  He  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  inquiry,  and  so  would  my 
friend  Dr.  Cullingworth  of  Bradfield." 

1  broufffat  him  down  with  both  barrels.  I  could 
see  it  byliis  eyes  and  the  curve  of  his  back. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  will  be  quite  satis- 
fiictoiy,"  said  he.  "Perhaps  you  would  kindly 
sign  the  agreement" 

I  did  so,  and  drew  my  hind  foot  across  the  Rubi- 
con. The  die  was  cast  Come  what  might,  1 
Oakl^  Villas  was  on  my  hand  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

"  Would  you  like  the  key  now  ?  " 

I  nearly  snatched  it  out  of  his  hands.  Then 
away  I  ran  to  take  possession  of  my  property. 
Never  shall  I  foreet  my  feelings,  my  dear  Harold, 
when  the  key  clicked  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  flew 
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open.  It  was  my  own  house — all  my  very  own  I 
I  shut  the  door  agiun,  the  noise  of  the  street  died 
down,  and  I  had,  in  that  empty,  dust-strewn  hall, 
such  a  sense  of  soothing  privacy  as  had  never  come 
to  me  before.  In  all  my  life  it  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  ever  stood  upon  boards  which  were  not 
paid  for  by  another. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  go  from  room  to  room  with 
a  delicious  sense  of  exploration.  There  were  two 
upon  the  ground  floor,  sixteen  feet  square  each, 
and  I  saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  wall  papers 
were  in  fair  condition.  The  front  one  would  make 
a  consulting  room,  the  other  a  wuting  room, 
thou^  I  did  not  care  to  reflect  who  was  most 
Ukely  to  do  the  waiting.  I  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  did  a  step  dance  in  each  room  as  an 
official  inauguration. 

Then  down  a  winding  wooden  stiur  to  the  base- 
ment, where  were  kitchen  and  scullery,  dimly  lit, 
and  asphalt-floored.  As  I  entered  the  latter  I 
stood  staring.  In  every  comer  piles  of  humui 
jaws  were  grinning  at  me.     The  place  was  a  Gol- 

S)tha  I  In  that  hm  light  the  effect  was  sepulchraL 
ut  as  I  approached  and  picked  up  one  of  them  the 
mystery  vanished.  They  were  of  plaster-of-Paris, 
and  were  the  leavings  evidently  of  the  dentist,  who 
had  been  the  last  tenant.  A  more  welcome  su^ht 
was  a  huge  wooden  dresser  with  drawers  and  a  fine 
cupboard  in  the  comer.  It  only  wanted  a  table 
and  a  chair  to  be  a  fiirnished  room. 

Then  I  ascended  again  and  went  up  the  first 
flight  of  stairs.  There  were  two  other  good  sized 
apartments  there.  One  should  be  my  bedroom, 
and  the  other  a  spare  room.  And  then  another 
flight  with  two  more.    One  for  the  servant,  when 
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I  had  one,  and  the  other  for  a  guest.  From  the 
windows  I  had  a  view  of  the  unmilating  grey  back 
of  the  city,  with  the  bristle  of  green  tree  tops.  It 
was  a  windy  day,  and  the  clouds  were  driiting 
smiUy  acrms  the  heavens,  with  glimpses  of  blue 
between.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  as  I  stood 
looking  through  the  grimy  panes  in  the  empty 
rooms  a  sudden  sense  of  my  own  individuality  and 
of  my  responsibility  to  some  hi^er  power  came 
upon  me,  with  a  vividness  which  was  overpower- 
ing. Here  was  a  new  chapter  of  my  life  about  to 
be  opened.  What  was  to  oe  the  end  of  it  ?  I  had 
strength,  I  had  gifts.  What  was  I  going  to  do 
with  them  ?  All  the  world,  the  street,  tJae  cabs, 
the  houses,  seemed  to  foil  away,  and  the  mite  of  a 
figure  and  the  unspeakable  Guide  of  the  Universe 
wef%  for  an  instant  face  to  &ce.  I  was  on  my 
knees — hurled  down  all  against  my  own  will,  as  it 
were.  And  even  then  I  could  find  no  words  to 
say.  Only  vague  yearnings  and  emotions  and  a 
heartfelt  wish  to  put  my  shoulder  to  the  great 
wheel  of  good.  What  could  I  say  ?  Every  prayer 
seemed  based  on  the  idea  that  God  was  a  magnified 
man — ^that  He  needed  asking  and  praising  and 
thanking.  Should  the  cog  of  the  wheel  creak 
praise  to  the  Engineer  ?  Let  it  rather  cog  harder, 
and  creak  less.  Yet  I  did,  1  confess,  try  to  put 
the  agitation  of  my  soul  into  words.  I  meant  it 
for  a  |Huyer ;  but  when  I  considCTed  afterward  the 
"  supposing  thats  "  and  "  in  case  o&  "  with  which  it 
was  sprinkled,  it  must  have  been  more  like  a  legal 
document  And  yet  I  felt  soothed  and  happier  as 
I  went  downstairs  again. 

I  tell  you  this,  Harold,  because  if  I  put  reason 
above  emotion  I  woidd  not  have  you  thmk  that  I 
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am  not  open  to  attacks  of  the  latter  abo.  I  fbel 
that  what  I  say  about  religion  is  too  cold  and 
academic.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  something 
warmer  and  sweeter  and  more  comforting.  But  if 
you  ask  me  to  buy  this  at  the  price  of  making 
myself  beUeve  a  thmg  to  be  true,  which  all  that  is 
nearest  the  diiine  in  me  cries  out  against,  then  you 
are  selling  your  opiates  too  high.  I'm  a  volunteer 
for  "  Good's  own  forlorn  hope,'  and  111  clamber  up 
the  breach  as  long  as  I  think  I  can  see  ^e  Qag  of 
truth  waving  in  front  of  me. 

Well,  my  next  two  cares  were  to  get  drugs  and 
furniture.  The  former  I  was  sure  that  I  could 
obtun  on  long  credit ;  while  the  latter  I  was  abso- 
lutely determined  not  to  get  into  debt  over.  I 
wrote  to  the  Apothecaries  Company,  ^ving  the 
names  of  Cullingworth  and  of  my  fether,  and  order- 
ing twelve  pounds'  worth  of  tmctures,  infiisions, 
piUs,  powders,  ointments,  and  bottles.  Culling- 
worth must,  I  should  think,  have  been  one  of  then* 
very  largest  customers,  so  I  knew  very  well  that 
my  order  would  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

There  remained  the  more  serious  matter  of  the 
^rniture.  I  calculated  that  when  my  lodgings 
were  paid  for  I  might,  without  quite  emptying  my 

fmrse,  expend  four  pounds  upon  furniture — not  a 
arge  allowance  for  a  good  sized  villa.  That  would 
leave  me  a  few  shillings  to  go  on  with,  and  before 
they  were  exhausted  Cullingworth's  pound  would 
come  in.  Those  pounds,  however,  would  be  needed 
for  the  rent,  so  1  could  hardly  reckon  upon  them 
at  all,  as  fiu"  as  my  immediate  wants  went.  I 
found  in  the  columns  of  the  Sirckespool  Post  that 
there  was  to  be  a  sale  of  furniture  that  evening,  and 
I  went  down  to  the  auctioneer's  rooms,  accom- 
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panied,  much  against  my  will,  hy  Captain  White- 
hall, who  was  very  dnink  and  afrectionate. 

"  By  God,  Dr.  Munro,  sir,  I'm  the  man  that's 
going  to  stick  to  you.  Fm  only  an  old  sailorman, 
sir,  with  perhaps  more  liquor  than  sense ;  but  I'm 
the  Queen's  servant,  and  touch  ray  pension  every 
quarter  day.  I  don't  claim  to  be  R.N.,  but  I'm 
not  merchant  service  either.    Here  I  am,  rotting  in 

lodgings,  but  by ,  Dr.  Munro,  sir,  I  carried 

seven  uiousand  stinking  Turks  from  Varna  to  Bala- 
clava Bay.  I'm  with  you,  Dr.  Munro,  and  we  put 
this  thing  through  together." 

We  came  to  we  auction  rooms  and  we  stood  on 
the  fringe  of  the  crowd  waiting  for  our  chance. 
Presently  up  went  a  very  neat  little  table.  I  gave 
a  nod  and  got  it  for  nine  shillings.  Then  three 
rather  striking-looking  chairs,  black  wood  and  cane 
bottoms.  Four  shilhngs  each  I  gave  for  those. 
Then  a  metal  umbrella  stand,  four  and  sixpence. 
That  was  a  mere  luxury,  but  I  was  wanning  to  the 
work.  A  job  lot  of  curtains  all  tied  togetiaer  in  a 
bundle  went  up.  Somebody  bid  five  shilungs.  The 
auctioneer's  eye  came  round  to  me,  and  I  nodded. 
Mine  again,  ftn-  five  and  sixpence.  Then  I  bought 
a  square  of  red  druwet  for  half  a  crown,  a  small 
ir<m  bed  for  nine  shillings,  three  water-colour  paint- 
ings, "  Spring,"  "The  Banjo  Player,"  and  "  Wind- 
sor Castle,"  for  five  shillings ;  a  tiny  fender,  half  a 
crown ;  a  toilet  set,  five  shillings ;  another  very 
small  square-topped  table,  three  and  sixpence. 
Whenever  I  bid  for  anything,  Whitehall  thrust  his 
black-thom  up  into  the  air,  and  presently  I  found 
him  doing  so  on  my  behalf  when  I  had  no  intention 
of  buying.  I  narrowly  escaped  having  to  give  four- 
teen and  sixpence  for  a  stuffed  macaw  m  a  glass  case. 
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"  It  would  do  to  hang  in  your  hall,  Dr.  Munro, 
sir,"  said  he  when  I  remonstrated  with  him. 

"  I  should  have  to  hang  myself  in  my  hall  soon 
if  I  spent  my  mon^  like  that,"  said  I.  "  IVe  got 
as  much  as  I  can  afford  now,  and  I  must  stop." 

When  the  auction  was  over,  I  paid  my  bill  and 
had  my  goods  hoisted  on  to  a  troUy,  the  porter  un- 
dertakmg  to  deliver  them  for  two  shillings.  I  found 
that  I  had  over-estimated  the  cost  of  furnishing,  for 
the  total  expense  was  little  more  than  three  pounds. 
We  walked  round  to  Oakley  Villas,  and  I  proudly 
deposited  all  my  goods  in  the  halL  And  here  came 
another  extraordinary  example  of  the  kindness  of 
the  poorer  classes.  The  porter  when  I  had  paid 
him  went  6ut  to  his  trolly  and  returned  with  a 
huge  mat  of  oakum,  as  ugly  a  thing  as  I  have  ever 
set  eyes  upon.  This  he  laid  down  inside  my  door, 
and  then  without  a  word,  brushing  aside  every 
remonstrance  or  attempt  at  thanks,  he  vanished 
aw^  with  fais  trolly  into  the  ni^t. 

Next  morning  I  came  rounato  my  house — my 
house,  my  boy  1— for  good  and  all,  after  paying  on 
my  landlady.  Her  bill  came  to  more  men  I  ex- 
pected, for  I  only  had  breakfost  and  tea,  always 
"  dining  out "  as  1  majestically  expressed  it  How- 
ever, it  was  a  relief  to  me  to  get  it  settled,  and  to 
go  round  with  my  box  to  Oakley  Villas.  An  iron- 
monger had  fixed  my  plate  on  to  the  railings  for 
half  a  crown  the  evening  before,  and  there  it  was, 
glittering  in  the  sun,  when  I  came  round.  It 
made  me  quite  shy  to  look  at  it,  and  I  slunk  into 
the  house  with  a  feeling  that  every  window  in  the 
street  had  a  &ce  in  it 

But  once  inside,  there  was  so  much  to  be  done 
that  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  turn  to  first    I 
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bouffht  a  one-and-uinepenny  broom  and  set  to 
work.  You  notice  that  I  am  precise  about  small 
sums,  because  just  there  Ues  the  whole  key  of  the 
situation.  In  the  yard  I  found  a  zine  pail  with  a 
hole  in  it,  which  was  most  usefiil,  for  by  its  aid  I 
managed  to  carry  up  all  the  jaws  with  which  my 
kitchen  was  heaped.  Then  with  my  new  broom, 
my  coat  hung  on  a  gas-bracket  and  my  shirt  sleeves 
turned  to  the  elbow,  I  cleaned  out  the  lower  rooms 
and  the  hall,  brushing  the  refiise  into  the  yard. 
After  that  I  did  as  much  for  the  upper  floor,  with 
the  result  that  I  brought  several  square  yards  of 
dust  down  into  the  hall  again,  and  undid  my  pre- 
vious cleaning.  This  was  msheartening,  but  at  least 
it  taught  me  to  b^n  at  the  furthest  point  in 
future.  When  I  had  finished,  I  was  as  not  and 
dirty  as  if  it  were  half-time  at  a  football  match.  I 
thought  of  our  tidy  charwoman  at  home,  and  real- 
ised what  splendid  training  she  must  be  in. 

Then  came  the  arranging  of  the  furniture.  The 
hall  was  easily  managed,  for  the  planks  were  of  a 
dark  colour,  which  looked  well  of  themselves.  My 
odnim  mat  and  my  umbrella  stand  were  the  only 
tilings  in  it;  but  I  bought  three  pegs  for  sixpence, 
and  &stened  them  up  at  the  side,  completing  the 
effect  by  han^ng  my  two  hats  upon  them.  Finally, 
as  the  expanse  of  bare  floor  was  depressing,  I  fixed 
one  of  my  curtains  about  half-way  down  it,  drap- 
ing it  back,  so  that  it  had  a  kind  of  oriental  look, 
and  excited  a  vague  idea  of  suites  of  apartments 
beyond.  It  was  a  fine  effect,  and  I  was  exceed- 
ing^ proud  of  it 

from  that  I  turned  to  the  most  important  point 
of  all — the  arrangement  of  my  consulting  room. 
My  experience  with  Cullingworth  had  tai^t  me 
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one  tiling  at  least, — ^that  patients  care  nothing 
about  your  house  if  they  only  think  that  you  can 
cure  them.  Once  get  that  idea  into  their  heads, 
and  you  may  live  in  a  vacant  stall  in  a  stable  and 
write  your  prescriptions  on  the  manger.  Still,  as 
this  was,  for  many  a  day  to  come,  to  be  the  only 
furnished  room  in  my  house,  it  was  worth  a  little 
plaiming  to  get  it  set  out  to  the  best  advantage. 

My  red  drugget  I  laid  out  in  the  centre,  and 
&stened  it  down  with  brass-headed  nails.  It  looked 
much  smaller  than  I  had  hoped, — a  little  red  island 
on  an  ocean  of  deal  board,  or  a  postage  stamp  in 
the  middle  of  an  envelope.  In  the  centre  of  it  I 
placed  my  table,  with  three  medical  works  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  my  stethoscope  and  dresser's  case 
upon  the  other.  One  chair  went  with  the  table, 
of  course;  and  then  I  spent  the  next  ten  minutes 
in  trying  to  determine  whether  the  other  two 
looked  Mtter  together — a  dense  block  of  cluurs,  as 
it  were — or  scattered  so  that  the  casual  glance 
would  get  the  idea  of  numerous  chairs.  I  placed 
them  finally  one  on  the  right,  and  one  in  front  of 
the  table.  Then  I  put  down  my  fender,  and  muled 
"Spring,"  "The  Banjo  Players,"  and  "Windsor 
Castle  on  to  three  of  the  walls,  with  the  mental 
promise  that  my  first  spare  half-crown  should  buy 
a  picture  for  the  fourth.  In  the  window  I  placed 
my  little  square  table,  and  balanced  upon  it  a 
photograph  with   an   ivoiy  mounting  and  a  nice 

flush  fnune  which  I  had  brought  m  my  tnmk. 
'inally,  I  found  a  pur  of  dark  brown  curbuns 
among  the  job  lot  which  I  had  bought  at  the  sale, 
and  these  I  put  up  and  drew  pretty  close  together, 
so  that  a  subdued  light  came  into  the  room,  which 
toned  everything  down,  and  made  the  dark  comers 
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look  furnished.  When  I  had  finished  I  really  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  could  have  guessed  that 
the  total  contents  of  that  room  came  to  about 
thirty  shillings. 

Then  I  pulled  my  iron  bed  upstairs  and  fixed 
it  in  the  room  which  I  had  from  the  first  deter- 
mined upon  as  my  bed-chamber.  I  found  an  old 
packing  case  in  the  yard — a  relic  of  my  predeces- 
sor's removal — and  this  made  a  very  good  wash- 
hand  stand  for  my  basin  and  jug.  When  it  was 
all  fixed  up  I  walked,  swelling  with  pride,  through 
my  own  chambers,  giving  a  touch  here  and  a  touch 
there  until  I  had  it  pmect.  I  wish  my  mother 
could  see  it — or,  on  second  thoughts,  I  don't;  for  I 
know  that  her  first  act  would  be  to  prepare  gallons 
of  hot  water,  and  to  holystone  the  whole  place 
down,  from  garret  to  cellar — and  I  know  by  my 
own  small  experience  what  that  means. 

Well,  that's  as  far  as  I've  got  as  yet  What  triv- 
ial, trivial  stuff,  interesting  to  hardly  a  soul  under 
heaven,  save  only  about  three  1  Yet  it  pleases  me 
to  write  as  long  as  I  have  your  assurance  that  it 
pleases  you  to  read.  Pray,  give  my  kindest  remem- 
brances to  your  wife,  and  to  Camelfisrd  also,  if  he ' 
should  happen  to  come  your  way.  He  was  on 
the  Mississippi  when  last  I  heard. 
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BncHESPOOL,  5th  Jtme,  1883. 

When  I  had  made  all  those  dispositions  which  I 
described  with  such  painAil  prouxity  in  my  last 
letter,  my  dear  Harold,  I  sat  down  on  my  study 
chair,  and  I  laid  out  the  whole  of  my  worldly  wealth 
upon  the  table  in  front  of  me.  I  was  startled  when 
I  looked  at  it, — three  half-crowns,  a  florin,  and 
four  sixpences,  or  eleven  and  sixpence  in  all.  I  had 
expected  to  hear  from  Cullingworth  before  this; 
but  at  least  he  was  always  there,  a  trusty  friend, 
at  my  back.  Immediately  upon  engaging  the 
house  I  had  written  him  a  very  full  letter,  telling 
him  that  I  had  committed  myself  to  keeping  it 
for  one  yeu,  but  assuring  him  that  I  was  quite 
convinced  that  with  the  hero  which  he  had  promised 
me  I  should  be  able  to  hold  my  own  easily.  I 
described  the  fevourable  position  of  the  house, 
and  gave  him  every  detail  of  the  rent  and  neigh- 
bourhood. That  letter  would,  I  was  sure,  bring  a 
reply  from  him  which  would  contain  my  weekly 
remittance.  One  thing  I  had,  above  all,  deter- 
mined upon.  That  was  that,  whatever  hardships 
might  lie  before  me,  I  would  fight  through  them 
without  help  from  home.  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
my  mother  would  have  sold  everything  down  to 
her  gold  eye-glasses  to  help  me,  and  that  no  thought 
of  our  recent  disagreement  would  have  weighed 
with  her  for  an  instant;  but  still  a  man  has  his 
£eelings,  you  know,  and  I  did  not  propose  to  act 
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against  her  judgment  and  then  run  howling  for 
help. 

1  sat  in  my  house  all  day,  with  that  ever-present 
sense  of  privacy  and  novelty  which  had  thrilled  me 
when  I  nrst  shut  the  street  door  behind  me.  At 
evening  I  saUied  out  and  bought  a  loaf  of  bread, 
half  a  pound  of  tea  (*'  sweepings,"  they  call  it,  and 
it  cost  eightpenee),  a  tin  kettle  (fivepence),  apound 
of  sugar,  a  tm  of  Swiss  milk,  and  a  tin  of  Ameri- 
can potted  meat  I  had  often  heard  my  mother 
foan  over  the  expenses  of  house-keeping,  and  now 
began  to  understand  what  she  meant.  Two  and 
ninepence  went  like  a  flash,  but  at  least  I  had 
aiough  to  keep  myself  going  for  some  days. 

There  was  a  convenient  ^  bracket  in  the  back 
room.  I  hammered  a  spbnter  of  wood  into  the 
wall  above  it,  and  so  made  an  arm  upon  which  I 
could  hang  my  little  kettle  and  boil  it  over  the 
flame.  The  attraction  of  the  idea  was  that  there 
was  no  immediate  expense,  and  many  things  would 
have  happened  before  I  was  called  upon  to  pay  the 
gas  bill.  The  back  room  was  converted  then  into 
Both  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  sole  furniture 
consisted  of  my  box,  which  served  both  as  cup- 
board, as  table,  and  as  chair.  My  eatables  were  all 
kept  inside,  and  when  I  wished  for  a  meal  I  had 
only  to  pick  them  out  and  lay  them  on  the  lid, 
leaving  room  for  myself  to  sit  beside  them. 

It  was  only  when  I  went  to  my  bedroom  that  I 
realised  the  oversights  which  I  had  made  in  my 
furnishing.  There  was  no  mattress  and  no  pillow 
or  bed-clothes.  My  mind  had  been  so  centred 
upon  the  essentials  for  the  practice,  that  I  had 
never  given  a  thought  to  my  own  private  wants. 
I  slept  that  night  upon  the  irons  of  my  bed,  and 
187 
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rose  up  like  St  Lawrence  from  the  ffridiron.  My 
second  suit  of  clothes  with  Bristowe  s  "  Principles 
of  Medicine  "  made  an  excellent  pillow,  while  on  a 
warm  June  night  a  man  can  do  well  wrapped  in 
his  overcoat.  I  had  no  fancy  for  second-hand  bed- 
clothes, and  determined,  until  I  could  buy  some 
new  ones,  to  make  myself  a  straw  pillow,  and  to 
put  on  both  ray  suits  of  clothes  on  the  colder 
niffhts.  Two  days  later,  however,  the  problem  was 
solved  in  more  luxurious  style  by  the  arrival  of  a 
big  brown  tin  box  from  my  mother,  which  was  as 
welcome  to  me,  and  as  much  of  a  windfall,  as  the 
Spanish  wreck  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  There  were 
two  pmrs  of  thick  blankets,  two  sheets,  a  counts- 
pane,  a  pillow,  a  camp-stool,  two  stuffed  bears* 
paws  (of  all  things  in  this  world  I),  two  terra-cotta 
vases,  a  tea-cosy,  two  pictures  in  frames,  several 
books,  an  ornamental  ink-pot,  and  a  number  of  an- 
timacassars and  coloured  table-cloths.  It  is  not 
until  you  own  a  table  with  a  deal  top  and  ma- 
hogany legs,  that  you  understand  what  the  tyie  in- 
ner meaning  of  an  ornamental  cloth  is.  Right  on 
the  top  of  tnis  treasure  came  a  huge  hamper  firom 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  with  the  drugs  which  I 
had  ordered.  When  they  were  laid  out  m  line,  the 
bottles  extended  right  down  one  side  of  the  dining- 
room  and  half  down  the  other.  As  X  walk^ 
through  my  house  and  viewed  my  varied  posses- 
sions, I  felt  less  radical  in  my  views,  and  begun  to 
think  that  there  might  be  something  in  the  rights 
of  property  after  alL 

And  I  added  to  my  effects  in  a  marvellous  way. 
I  made  myself  an  excellent  mattress  out  of  some 
sacking  and  the  straw  in  which  the  medicine 
bottles  had  been  packed.     Again,  out  of   three 
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shutters  which  belonged  to  the  room,  I  ri^;ed  up  a 
very  effective  side-table  for  my  own  den,  which 
when  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  and  ornamented 
with  the  bears',  paws,  might  have  cost  twenty 
guineas  for  all  that  the  patient  could  say  to  the 
contrary.  I  had  done  aU  this  with  a  Hght  heart 
and  a  good  spirit,  before  the  paralysing  blow, 
which  I  shall  nave  to  tell  you  about,  came  upon 
me. 

Of  course  it  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  a  ser- 
vant was  out  of  the  question.  I  could  not  feed 
one,  fiu"  less  pay  one,  and  I  had  no  kitchen  furni- 
ture. I  must  open  my  door  to  my  own  patients — 
let  them  think  what  they  would  of  it.  I  must 
clean  my  own  plate  and  brush  down  my  own  front; 
and  these  duties  must  be  thoroughly  done,  come 
what  might,  for  I  must  show  a  presentable  outside 
to  the  public.  Well,  there  was  no  great  hardship 
in  that,  for  I  could  do  it  under  the  cover  of  night. 
But  I  had  had  a  suggestion  from  my  mother  which 
simp^fied  matters  immensely.  She  had  written  to 
say  that  if  I  wished  she  would  send  my  little 
brother  Paul  to  keep  me  company.  I  wrote  hack 
eagerly  to  agree.  He  was  a  hardy  cheery  httle 
feUow  of  nine,  who  would,  I  knew,  gladly  share 
hard  times  with  me;  while,  if  they  became  unduly 
so,  I  could  alwa}^  have  him  taken  home  again. 
Some  weeks  must  pass  before  he  could  come,  but  it 
cheered  me  to  think  of  him.  Apart  from  his  com- 
pany, there  were  a  thousand  ways  in  which  he 
mimit  be  useful. 

Who  should  come  in  on  the  second  day  but  old 
Captain  Whitehall  ?  I  was  in  the  hack  room,  try- 
ing how  many  slices  I  could  make  out  of  a  pound 
of  potted  beef,  when  he  rang  my  hell,  and  I  only 
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just  shut  my  mouth  in  time  to  prevent  my  heart 
junking  out. 

How  that  beU  clanged  throudi  the  empty  house  I 
I  saw  who  it  was,  however,  when  I  went  mto  ijie 
hall ;  for  the  middle  panels  of  my  door  are  of  glazed 
glass,  so  that  I  can  always  study  a  silhouette  of  my 
visitors  before  coming  to  closer  quarters. 

I  was  not  quite  sure  yet  wheuier  I  loathed  the 
man  or  liked  nim.  He  was  the  most  extraordinary 
mixture  of  charity  and  drunkenness,  lechery  and 
self-sacrifice  that  I  had  ever  come  across.  But  he 
brought  into  the  house  with  him  a  whiff  of  cheeri- 
ness  and  hope  for  which  I  could  not  but  be  grate- 
ful. He  had  a  large  brown  paper  parcel  under  his 
arm,  which  he  unwrapped  upon  my  table,  display- 
ing a  great  jar.  This  ne  earned  over  and  deposited 
on  the  centre  of  mjr  mantdpiece. 

"  You  will  permit  me.  Dr.  Munro,  sir,  to  place 
this  triile  in  your  room.     It's  lava,  sir ;  lava  from 

Vesuvius,  and  made  in  Naples.     By ,  you  may 

think  it*s  empty,  Dr.  Munro,  sir,  out  it  is  full  of 
my  best  wishes ;  and  when  you've  got  the  best 
practice  in  this  town  you  may  point  to  that  vase 

and  tell  how  it  came  from  a skipper  of  an 

armed  transport,  who  backed  you  from  the  start" 

I  tell  you,  Harold,  the  tears  started  to  my  eyes, 
and  I  could  hardly  gulp  out  a  word  or  two  of 
thanks.  What  a  criss-cross  of  qualities  in  one 
human  soull  It  was  not  the  deed  or  the  words; 
but  it  was  the  almost  womanly  look  in  the  eyes  of 
this  broken,  drink-sodden  old  Bohemian — the  sym- 
pathy and  the  craving  for  sympathy  which  I  read 
there.  Only  for  an  instant  though,  for  he  hardened 
again  into  his  usual  reckless  and  half-defiant  manner. 

"  Th«e*s  another  thing,  sir.    I've  been  thinking 
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fiMT  some  time  back  of  having  a  medical  opinion  on 
m^el£  I'd  be  glad  to  put  myself  under  your 
huids,  if  you  would  take  a  survey  of  me." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Dr.  Munro,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  a walking 

museum.     You  could  fit  what  isn't  the  matter  with 

meon  tothebackof  a visitingcard.     Ifthere's 

any  complfunt  you  want  to  make  a  special  study  of, 
just  you  come  to  me,  sir,  and  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you.  It's  not  every  one  that  can  say  that  he  has 
had  cholera  three  times,  and  cured  himself  by  living 
on  red  pepper  and  brandy.     If  you  can  only  set  the 

little  germs  sneezing  they'll  soon  leave  you 

alone.  That's  my  theory  about  cholera,  and  you 
should  make  a  note  of  it,  Dr.  Munro,  sir,  for  I  was 
shipmates  with  fifty  dead  men  when  I  was  com- 
manding the  armed  transport  Hegira  in  the  Black 

Sea,  and  I  know well  what   I   am  taking 

about." 

I  fill  in  Whitehall's  oaths  with  blanks  because  I 
feel  how  hopeless  it  is  to  reproduce  their  enewy 
and  variety.  I  was  amazed  when  he  stripped,  for 
his  whole  body  was  covered  with  a  perfect  pano- 
rama of  tattoomgs,  with  a  big  blue  Venus  right  over 
his  heart 

"You  may  knock,"  said  he,  when  1  began  to 

percuss  his  chest,  "  but  1  am sure  there's  no 

one  at  home.  They've  all  gone  visiting  one  an- 
other. Sir  John  Hutton  haa  a  try  some  years  ago, 
'  Why,  dammy,  man,  where's  your  liver  ? '  said  he. 
'  Seems  to  me  that  some  one  has  stirred  you  up 
with  a  porridge  stick,'  s^d  he.  '  Nothing  is  in  ite 
right  place.'  *  Except  my  heart,  Sir  John,'  said  I. 
'  Aye,  by  — ■ — ,  that  will  never  lose  its  moorings 
while  it  has  a  flap  left.' " 
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Well,  I  examined  him,  and  I  found  his  own  ac- 
count not  veiy  far  from  the  truth.  I  went  over 
him  ciffefuUy  from  head  to  foot,  and  there  was  not 
much  left  as  Nature  made  it  He  had  mitral  re- 
gurgitation, cirrhosis  of  the  livCT,  Bright's  disease, 
an  enlarged  spleen,  and  incipient  dropsy.  I  gave 
him  a  lecture  about  the  necessity  of  temperance,  if 
not  of  total  abstinence;  but  I  fear  that  my  words 
made  no  impression.  He  chuckled,  and  made  a 
kind  of  clucking  noise  in  his  throat  all  the  time 
that  I  was  spewing,  but  whether  in  assent  or  re- 
monstrance I  cannot  say. 

He  pulled  out  his  purse  when  I  had  finished,  but 
I  begged  him  to  look  on  my  small  service  as  a 
mere  fittle  act  of  friendship.  This  would  not  do  at 
all,  however,  and  he  seemed  so  determined  about  it 
that  I  was  forced  to  mve  way. 

"  My  fee  is  five  shillings,  then,  since  you  insist 
upon  making  it  a  business  matter." 

"  Dr.  Munro,  sir,"  he  broke  out,  "  I  have  been 
examined  by  men  whom  1  wouldn't  throw  a  bucket 
of  water  over  if  they  were  burning,  and  I  never 
paid  them  less  than  a  guinea.  Now  that  I  have 
come  to  a  gentleman  and  a  friend,  stiffen  me  pur^ 
pie  if  I  pay  one  &rthing  less." 

So,  after  much  argument,  it  ended  in  the  kind 
fellow  going  off  and  leaving  a  sovereign  and  a  shil- 
ling on  the  edge  of  my  table.  The  money  burned 
my  fingers,  for  1  knew  that  his  pension  was  not  a 
very  large  one;  and  yet,  since  1  could  not  avoid 
talung  it  there  was  no  denying  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly useful  Out  I  sallied  and  spent  sixteen  shil- 
lings of  it  upon  a  new  palliasse  which  should  go 
under  the  straw  mattress  upon  my  bed.  Alreatfy, 
you  see,  I  was  getting  to  a  state  of  en»*vating 
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luxunr  in  my  household  arrangements,  and  I  could 
only  lull  my  conscience  by  reminding  myself  that 
little  Paul  would  have  to  sleep  with  me  when  he 
came. 

However,  I  had  not  quite  got  to  the  end  of 
Whitehall's  visit  yet  When  I  went  back  I  took 
down  the  beautilut  lava  jug,  and  inside  I  found  his 
card.  On  the  back  was  written,  "  You  have  gone 
into  action,  sir.  It  may  be  your  &te  to  sink  or  to 
swim,  but  it  can  never  be  your  degradation  to 
strike.  Die  on  the  last  plank  and  be  damned  to  you, 
or  come  into  port  with  your  ensign  flying  mast  high." 

Was  it  not  fine  ?  It  stirred  my  blood,  and  the 
words  rang  hke  a  bugle  call  in  my  head.  It  braced 
me,  and  the  time  was  coming  when  aU  the  bracing 
I  could  get  would  not  be  too  much.  I  copied  it 
out,  and  pinned  it  on  one  side  of  my  mantelpiece. 
On  the  other  I  stuck  up  a  chip  from  Carlyle,  which 
I  daresay  is  as  famihar  to  you  as  to  me.  "  One 
way  or  another  all  the  light,  energy,  and  avulable 
virtue  which  we  have  does  come  out  of  us,  and 
goes  very  infaUibly  into  Glod's  treasury,  living  and 
working  throng  eternities  there.  We  are  not  lost 
— not  a  single  atom  of  us — of  one  of  us."  Now, 
there  is  a  religious  sentence  which  is  intellectually 
satisfying,  and  therefore  morally  sound. 

Tins  kist  quotation  leads  to  my  second  visitor. 
Such  a  row  we  had  I  I  make  a  mistake  in  telling 
you  about  it,  for  I  know  your  sympathies  will  be 
against  me ;  but  at  least  it  will  have  the  good  ef- 
fect of  making  you  boil  over  into  a  letter  of  re- 
monstrance and  argument  than  which  nothing  could 
please  me  better. 

Well,  the  second  person  whom  I  admitted 
through  my  door  was  the  High  Church  curate  of 
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the  parish — at  least,  I  deduced  High  Church  frcHn 
his  collar  and  the  cross  which  dangled  from  his 
watch  chain.  He  seemed  to  be  a  fine  upstanding 
manly  fellow — in  fact,  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to 
admit  that  I  have  never  met  the  washy  tea-party 
curate  outside  the  pages  of  Punch.  As  a  body^  1 
think  they  would  compare  very  well  in  manliness 
(I  do  not  say  in  brains)  with  as  many  young  law- 

Jers  or  doctors.  Still,  I  have  no  love  for  the  cloth, 
ust  as  cotton,  which  is  in  itself  the  most  harmless 
substance  in  the  world,  becomes  dangerous  on  being 
dipped  into  nitric  acid,  so  the  mildest  of  mortals  is 
to  be  feared  if  he  is  once  soaked  in  sectarian  relig- 
ion. If  he  has  any  rancour  or  hardness  in  him  it 
will  bring  it  out.  I  was  therefore  by  no  means 
overioyed  to  see  my  visitor,  though  I  trust  that  I 
received  him  with  fitting  courtesy.  The  quick  little 
glance  of  surprise  which  he  shot  round  him  as  he 
entered  my  consulting-room,  told  me  that  it  was 
not  quite  what  he  had  expected. 

"You  see,  the  Vicar  nas  been  away  for  two 
years,"  he  explained,  "and  we  have  to  look  after 
things  in  his  absence.  His  ch^t  is  weak,  and  he 
can't  stand  BirchespooL  I  hve  just  opposite,  and, 
seeing  your  plate  go  up,  I  thought  I  would  call 
and  welcome  you  into  our  parish. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  very  much  obUged  for  the 
attention.  If  he  had  stopped  there  all  would  have 
been  well,  and  we  should  have  had  a  pleasant  little 
chat.  But  I  suppose  it  was  his  sense  of  duty 
which  would  not  permit  it. 

"  I  trust,"  said  ne,  "  that  we  shall  see  you  at  St. 
Joseph's." 

I  was  compelled  to  explain  that  it  was  not  prob- 
able. 
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"A  Roman  Catholic?"  he  asked,  in  a  not  un- 
friendly voice. 

I  shook  my  head,  but  nothing  would  discourage 
him. 

"  Not  a  dissentar  1 "  he  exclaimed*  with  a  suddrai 
hardening  of  his  genial  face. 

I  shook  my  head  again. 

"  Ah,  a  little  lax — a  httle  remiss  1 "  he  said  play- 
fully, and  with  an  expression  of  relie£  "  Profes- 
sioiul  men  get  into  these  ways.  They  have  much 
to  distract  them.  At  least,  you  ding  fast,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian- 
ity?" 

"  I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  said  I, 
"  that  the  Founder  of  it  was  the  best  and  sweetest 
character  of  whom  we  hare  any  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  planet." 

But  instead  of  soothing  him,  mv  conciliatory 
answer  seemed  to  be  taken  as  a  challenge.  "I 
trust,"  said  he  severely,  "  that  your  belief  goes  fur- 
th^  than  that.  You  are  surely  prepared  to  admit 
that  He  was  an  incarnation  of  the  Godhead." 

I  began  to  feel  like  the  old  badger  in  his  hole 
who  longs  to  have  a  scratch  at  the  black  muzzle 
which  is  so  eager  to  draw  him. 

"  Does  it  not  strike  you,"  I  said,  "  that  if  He 
were  but  a  frail  mortal  like  ourselves.  His  life  as- 
sumes a  much  deeper  significance?  It  then  be* 
comes  a  standard  toward  which  we  might  work. 
If,  on  the  other  hand.  He  was  intrinsically  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  to  ourselves,  then  His  existence  loses 
its  point,  since  we  and  He  start  upon  a  dififerent 
basis.  To  my  mind  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  sup- 
position takes  away  the  beauty  and  the  moral  of 
His  life.    If  He  was  divine  then  He  covid  not  sin 
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and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  We  who  are 
not  divine  and  can  sin,  have  little  to  leam  from  a 
life  like  that." 

"  He  triumphed  over  sin,"  said  my  visitor,  as  if  a 
text  or  a  phrase  were  an  ar^ment 

"  A  cheap  triumph  I "  I  said.  "  You  remember 
that  Roman  emperor  who  used  to  descend  into 
the  arena  fiiUy  armed,  and  pit  himself  against  some 
poor  wretch  who  had  only  a  leaden  foil  which 
would  double  up  at  a  thrust.  According  to  your 
theory  of  your  Master's  life,  you  would  have  it  that 
He  raced  the  temptations  of  this  world  at  such  an 
advantage  that  they  were  only  harmless  leaden 
things,  and  not  the  sharp  assailants  which  we  find 
them.  I  confess,  in  my  own  case,  that  mv  sym- 
pathy is  as  strong  when  I  think  of  His  weaknesses 
as  of  His  wisdom  and  His  virtue.  They  come 
more  home  to  me,  I  suppose,  since  I  am  weak 
myself." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  has  im|>ressed  you  as  weak  in  His  conduct  ? " 
asked  my  visitor  stiffly. 

"  Well,  the  more  human  traits — *  weak  *  is  hardly 
the  word  I  should  have  used.  His  rebuke  of  the 
Sabbatarians,  His  personal  violence  to  the  huck- 
sters, His  outbursts  against  the  Pharisees,  His 
rather  unreasoning  petulance  against  the  fig-tree 
because  it  bore  no  miit  at  the  wrong  season  of  the 
year.  His  very  human  feeling  toward  the  housewife 
who  bustled  about  when  He  was  talking,  His  grati- 
fication that  the  ointment  should  have  been  used 
for  Him  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  poor.  His 
self-distrust  before  the  crisis — these  make  me  real- 
ise and  love  the  man." 

**  You  are  a  Unitarian,  then,  or  rathor,  perhaps, 
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a  mere  Deist  ? "  said  the  curate,  with  a  combative 
flush. 

"  You  may  label  me  as  you  like,"  I  answered 
(and  by  this  time  I  fear  that  I  had  got  my  preach- 
ing stop  fairly  out) ;  "  I  don't  pretend  to  know 
what  truth  is,  for  it  is  infinite,  and  I  finite ;  but  I 
know  particularly  well  what  it  is  reof.  It  is  not 
true  that  religion  reached  its  acme  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  that  ve  are  tor  ever  to  refer 
back  to  what  was  written  and  said  in  those  days. 
No,  sir;  religion  is  a  vital  living  thing,  still  grow- 
ing and  woTiung,  capable  of  endless  extension  and 
development,  like  all  other  fields  of  thought 
There  were  many  eternal  truths  spoken  of  old  and 
handed  down  to  us  in  a  book,  some  parts  of  which 
may  indeed  be  called  holy.  But  there  are  others 
yet  to  be  revealed ;  and  if  we  are  to  reject  them 
because  they  are  not  in  those  pages,  we  should  act 
as  wisely  as  the  scientist  who  would  take  no  notice 
of  Kirschoff's  spectral  analysis  because  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  m  Albertus  Magnus.  A  modem 
prophet  may  wear  a  broadcloth  coat  and  write  to 
the  magazines,  but  none  the  less  he  may  be  the  lit- 
tle pipe  which  conveys  a  tiny  squirt  from  the  reser- 
voirs of  truth.  Look  at  this  I  I  cried,  rising  and 
reading  my  Carlyle  text  "  That  comes  from  no 
Hebrew  prophet,  but  from  a  ratepayer  in  Chelsea. 
He  and  Emerson  are  also  among  the  prophets. 
The  Almighty  has  not  said  His  last  say  to  the 
human  race,  and  He  can  speak  through  a  Scotch* 
man  or  a  New  Englander  as  easily  as  through  a 
Jew.  The  Bible,  sir,  is  a  book  wnich  comes  out 
in  instalments,  and  '  To  be  continued,'  not '  Finis,' 
is  written  at  the  end  of  it" 

My  visitor  had  been  showing  every  sign  of  acute 
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uneasiness  during  this  long  speech  of  mine.  Fi- 
nally, he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  took  his  hat  from 
the  table. 

"  Your  opinions  are  highly  dangerous,  sir,"  sud 
he.  "  It  is  my  duty  to  tm  you  so.  You  believe 
in  nothing." 

"  Nothmg  which  limits  the  power  or  the  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty,"  I  answered. 

"  You  hare  evolved  §11  this  from  your  own  spir- 
itual pride  and  self-sufficiency,"  sud  he,  hotly. 
"  Why  do  you  not  turn  to  that  Deity  whose  name 
you  use  ?  Why  do  you  not  humble  yourself  be- 
fore Him  ? " 

"  How  do  you  know  I  don't  ? " 

"You  said  yourself  that  you  never  went  to 
church." 

"  I  cany  my  own  church  about  imder  my  own 
hat,"  said  I.  "  Bricks  and  mortar  won't  make  a 
staircase  to  heaven.  I  beUeve  with  your  Master 
that  the  human  heart  is  the  best  temple.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  you  differ  from  Him  upon  the  point." 

Perhaps  it  was  too  bad  of  me  to  say  that.  I 
might  have  guarded  without  countering.  Any- 
how, it  had  the  effect  of  ending  an  interview  which 
was  becoming  oppressive.  My  visitor  was  too  in- 
dignant to  answer,  and  swept  out  of  the  room  with- 
out a  word.  From  my  window  I  could  see  him 
hurry  down  the  street,  a  little  black  angry  thing, 
very  hot  and  troubled  because  he  cannot  measure 
the  whole  universe  with  his  pocket  square  and 
compasses.  Think  of  it,  and  think  of  what  he  is, 
an  atom  among  atoms,  standing  at  the  meeting 
point  of  two  eternities  I  But  what  am  I,  a  brother 
atom,  that  I  should  judge  him? 

After  all,  I  own  to  you,  that  it  might  have  been 
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better  had  I  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
refused  to  eive  my  own  vie^^.  On  the  other  hand, 
truth  must  tie  as  broad  as  the  universe  which  it  is 
to  explain,  and  therefore  far  broader  than  anything 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive.  A  protest 
against  sectarian  thought  must  always  be  an  aspi- 
ration toward  truth.  Who  shall  dare  to  claim  a 
monopoly  of  the  Almighty  1  It  would  be  an  inso- 
lence on  the  part  of  a  soW  system,  and  yet  it  is 
done  every  day  by  a  hundred  little  cliques  of  mys- 
tery mongers.     There  lies  the  real  impiety. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  all  is,  my  dear  Harold, 
that  I  have  beffun  my  practice  by  making  an  enemy 
of  the  man  who,  of  the  whole  parish,  has  the  most 
pow^  to  injure  me.  I  know  what  my  &ther 
would  think  about  it,  if  he  knew. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  great  event  of  this 
morning,  from  which  I  am  still  gasping.  That 
villain  Cullingworth  has  cut  the  punter,  and  left 
me  to  drift  as  best  I  may. 

My  post  comes  at  eifht  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  I  usually  get  my  letters  and  take  them  into 
bed  to  read  them.  There  was  only  one  this 
morning,  addressed  in  his  strange,  unmistakable 
hand.  1  made  sure,  of  course,  that  it  was  my 
promised  rranittance,  and  I  opened  it  with  a  pleas- 
urable feeling  of  expectation.  This  is  a  copy  of 
what  I  read : — 

"  When  the  maid  was  arranging  your  room  after 
your  departure,  she  cleared  some  pieces  of  torn 
paper  from  under  the  grate.  Seemg  my  name 
upon  them,  she  brought  them,  as  in  duty  bound,  to 
her  mistress,  who  pasted  them  together  and  found 
that  they  formed  a  letter  from  your  mother  to  you, 
in  which  I  am  refoxed  to  in  the  vilest  terms,  such 
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as  '  a  bankrupt  swindler  *  and  '  the  unscrupulous 
Cullingworth.  I  can  only  say  that  we  axe  aston- 
ished that  you  could  have  been  a  party  to  such  a 
correspondence  while  you  were  a  guest  under  our 
roof,  and  we  reiuse  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  you  in  any  shape  or  form.' 

That  was  a  nice  uttle  morning  greeting,  was  it 
not,  after  I  had,  on  the  strength  of  his  promise, 
started  in  practice,  and^ngaged  a  house  for  a  year 
with  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket  1  I  have  given 
up  smoking  for  reasons  of  economy ;  but  I  felt  that 
the  situation  was  worthy  of  a  pipe,  so  I  climbed 
out  of  bed,  gathered  a  httle  heap  of  tobacco<dust 
firom  the  linings  of  my  pocket,  and  smoked  the 
whole  thing  over.  That  life-belt  of  which  I  had 
spoken  so  confidingly,  had  burst,  and  left  me  to 
kick  as  best  I  might  in  very  deep  water.  I  read 
the  note  over  and  over  again;  and  for  all  my 
dilemma,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  mingled 
meanness  and  stupidity  of  the  thing.  The  picture 
of  the  host  and  hostess  busying  themselves  in  gum- 
ming together  the  torn  letters  of  their  d^arted 
guest  struck  me  as  one  of  the  funniest  thmgs  I 
could  remember.  And  there  was  the  stupidity  of 
it,  because  surely  a  child  could  have  seen  that  my 
mother's  attack  was  in  answer  to  my  defence.  Why 
should  we  write  a  duet  each  sayinc  the  same  thing  ? 
Well,  I'm  still  very  confused  about  it  all,  and  I 
don't  in  the  least  know  what  I  am  going  to  do — 
more  likely  to  die  on  the  last  plank,  than  to  get 
into  port  with  my  ensign  mast-high.  I  must  think 
it  out  and  let  you  know  the  result.  Come  what 
may,  one  thing  only  is  sure,  and  that  is  that,  in 
weal  or  woe,  I  remain  ever  your  affectionate  and 
garrulous  friend. 
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Oaklct  Villas, 

lilhJwu,  IS8S. 


When  I  wrote  my  last  letter,  my  dear  Harold,  I 
was  still  gasping,  like  a  cod  on  a  sand-bank,  after 
my  final  ^mi^al  by  Cullingworth.  The  mere 
setting  of  it  all  down  m  black  and  white  seemed  to 
clear  the  matter  up,  and  I  felt  much  more  cheery 
by  the  time  I  had  finished  my  letter.  I  was  just 
addressing  the  envelope  (observe  what  a  continuous 
narrative  you  get  of  my  proceedings  1)  when  I  was 
set  jumping  out  of  my  carpet  slippers  by  a  ring  at 
the  belL  Through  the  gms  panel  I  observed  that 
it  was  a  respectable-lookmg  bearded  individual  with 
a  top-hat  It  was  a  patient  It  mmt  be  a  patient  I 
Then  first  I  realised  what  an  entirely  different  thinff 
it  is  to  treat  the  patient  of  another  man  (as  t  had 
done  with  Horton)  or  to  work  a  branch  of  another 
man's  practice  (as  I  had  done  with  Cullingworth), 
and  to  have  to  do  with  a  complete  stranger  on  your 
own  account  I  had  been  thrilUng  to  have  one. 
Now  that  he  had  come  1  felt  for  an  instant  as  if  I 
would  not  open  the  door.  But  of  course  that  was 
only  a  momentary  weakness.  I  answered  his  ring 
with,  I  fear,  rather  a  hypocritical  air  of  insouciance, 
as  though  I  had  happened  to  find  myself  in  the  hall, 
and  did  not  care  to  trouble  the  maid  to  ascend  the 
stairs. 

"  Dr.  Stark  Munro  ? "  he  asked, 

"  Pray  step  in,"  I  answered,  and  waved  him  into 
the  consulting-room.    He  was  a  pompous,  heavy- 
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stepping,  thick-voiced  sort  of  person,  but  to  me  he 
was  an  angel  from  on  high.  I  was  nervous,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  afraid  that  he  should  detect  my 
nervousness  and  lose  confidence  in  me,  that  I  found 
myself  drifting  into  an  extravagant  geniality.  He 
seated  himself  at  my  invitation  and  gave  a  husky 
cough. 

"  Ah,"  said  I — I  always  prided  myself  on  being 
quick  at  diagnosis — "  bronchial,  I  perceive.  These 
summer  colds  are  a  little  trying." 

"  Yes,"  said  he.     "I've  had  it  some  time." 
'  With  a  little  care  and  treatment "  I  sug- 


He  did  not  seem  sanguine,  but  groaned  and 
shook  his  head.  "  It's  not  about  that  I've  come," 
said  he. 

"  No  ? "    My  heart  turned  to  lead. 

"  No,  doctor."  He  took  out  a  bulging  notebook. 
"  It's  about  a  small  sum  that's  due  on  the  meter." 

You'll  lau^,  Harold,  but  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  to  me.  He  wanted  eight  and  sixpence  on 
account  of  something  that  the  last  tenant  either 
had  or  had  not  done.  Otherwise  the  company 
would  remove  the  gas-meter.  How  little  he  could 
have  guessed  that  the  alternative  he  was  present- 
ing to  me  was  either  to  pay  away  more  than  half 
my  capital,  or  to  give  up  cooking  uw  food  I  I  at 
last  appeased  him  by  a  promise  that  I  should  look 
into  the  matter,  and  so  escaped  for  the  moment, 
badly  shaken  but  still  solvent  He  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  the  state  of  his  tubes  (his 
own,  not  the  gas  company's)  before  he  departed ; 
but  I  had  rather  lost  interest  in  the  subject  since  I 
had  learned  that  he  was  being  treated  by  his  club 
doctor. 
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That  was  the  first  of  my  moming  incidents. 
My  second  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  it.  An- 
other ring  came,  and  from  my  post  of  observation  I 
saw  that  a  gipsy's  van,  hung  with  baskets  and 
wiekerwork  chairs,  had  drawn  up  at  the  door.  Two 
or  three  people  appeared  to  be  standing  outside.  1 
understood  that  they  wished  me  to  purchase  some 
of  their  wares,  so  I  merely  opened  the  door  about 
three  inches,  said  "  No,  thank  you,"  and  closed 
it.  They  seemed  not  to  have  heard  me  for  they 
rang  again,  upon  which  I  opened  the  door  wider 
ana  spoke  more  decidedly.  Imagine  my  surptise 
when  they  rang  again.  I  flung  the  door  open,  uid 
was  about  to  ask  them  what  they  meant  oy  their 
impudence,  when  one  of  the  Uttle  group  upon  my 
doorstep  said,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  it's  the  baby." 
Never  was  there  such  a  change — ^firomthe  outraged 
householder  to  the  professional  man.  '*  Fray  step 
in,  madam,"  said  I,  jn  quite  my  most  courtly  style; 
and  in  they  all  came — ^Uie  husband,  the  brotner,  the 
wife  and  the  baby.  The  latter  was  in  the  early 
stage  of  measles.  They  were  poor  outcast  sort  of 
people,  and  seemed  not  to  have  sixpence  among 
them;  so  my  demands  for  a  fee  at  the  end  of  the 
consultation  ended  first  in  my  giving  the  medicine 
for  nothing,  and  finally  adding  fivepence  in  cop- 
pers, which  was  all  the  small  change  I  had.  A  few 
more  such  patients  and  I  am  a  broken  man. 

However,  the  two  incidents  together  had  the 
effect  of  taking  up  my  attention  and  breaking  the 
blow  which  I  nad  had  in  the  CuUingworth  letter. 
It  made  me  laugh  to  think  that  the  apparent  out- 
sider should  prove  to  be  a  patient,  and  the  apparent 
patient  an  outsider.  So  back  I  went,  in  a  much 
more  judicial  frame  of  mind,  to  read  that  precious 
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document  over  a^n,  and  to  make  up  my  mind 
what  it  was  that  I  should  do. 

And  now  I  came  to  my  first  real  insist  into  the 
aepths  which  he  in  the  character  of  CuUingworth. 
I  oegan  by  trying  to  recall  how  I  could  have  torn 
up  my  mother's  letters,  for  it  is  not  usual  for  me 
to  destiw  papers  in  this  manner.  I  have  often 
been  chaffed  about  the  way  in  which  I  allow  them 
to  accumulate  until  my  pockets  become  unbearable. 
The  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more  convinced 
I  was  that  I  could  not  have  done  anything  of  the 
sort;  so  finally  I  got  out  the  little  house  jacket 
which  I  had  usually  worn  at  Bradfield,  and  I  ex- 
amined the  sheaves  of  letters  which  it  contained. 
It  was  there,  Harold  I  Almost  the  very  first  one 
that  I  opened  was  the  identical  one  from  which 
CuUingworth  was  quoting  in  which  my  mother  had 
described  him  in  those  rather  forcible  terms. 

Well,  this  made  me  sit  down  and  gasp.  I  am, 
I  think,  one  of  the  most  unsuspicious  men  upon 
earth,  and  through  a  certain  easy-going  indolence 
of  disposition  I  never  even  think  of  the  possibility 
of  those  with  whom  I  am  brought  in  contact  trying 
to  deceive  me.  It  does  not  occur  to  me.  But  let 
me  once  get  on  that  line  of  thought — ^let  me  have 
proof  that  there  is  reason  for  suspicion — and  then 
all  faith  sUps  completely  away  from  me.  Now  1 
could  see  an  explanation  for  much  which  had 
puzzled  me  at  Bradfield.  Those  sudden  fits  of  ill- 
temper,  the  occasional  ill-concealed  animosity  of 
CuUingworth — did  they  not  mark  the  arrival  of  each 
of  my  mother's  letters  ?  I  was  convinced  that  they 
did.  He  had  read  them  then— read  them  fivm  the 
pockets  of  the  httle  house  coat  which  I  used  to  leave 
cardessly  in  the  hall  when  I  put  on  my  professional 
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one  to  go  out.  I  could  remember,  for  example,  how 
at  the  end  of  his  illness  his  manner  had  suddenly 
■  changed  on  the  very  day  when  that  final  letter  of 
my  mother's  had  arrived.  Yes,  it  was  certain  that 
he  had  read  them  fix>m  the  beginning. 

But  a  blacker  depth  of  treachery  lay  beyond.  If 
he  had  read  them,  and  if  he  had  been  insane  enough 
to  think  that  I  was  acting  disloyally  toward  him, 
why  had  he  not  said  so  at  the  time?  Why  had  he 
contented  himself  with  sidelong  scowls  and  quar- 
relling over  triviaUties — breaking,  too,  into  forced 
smiles  when  I  had  asked  him  point  blank  what  was 
the  matter  ?  One  obvious  reason  was  that  he  could 
not  tell  his  grievance  without  telling  also  how  he 
had  acquired  his  information.  But  I  knew  enough 
of  Cullingworth's  resource  to  feel  that  he  comd 
easily  have  got  over  such  a  difficulty  as  that.  In 
iact,  in  this  last  letter  he  had  got  over  it  by  his  tale 
about  the  grate  and  the  maid.  He  must  have  had 
some  stronger  reason  for  restraint.  As  I  thou^t 
over  the  course  of  our  relations  I  was  convinced 
that  his  scheme  was  to  lure  me  on  by  promises 
until  I  had  committed  myself,  and  then  to  abandon 
me,  so  that  I  should  myself  have  no  resoiurce  but 
to  compound  with  my  creditors — to  be,  in  fact,  that 
which  my  mother  had  called  him. 

But  in  that  case  he  must  have  been  planning  it 
out  almost  from  the  beginning  of  my  stay  with 
him,  for  my  mother's  letters  stigmatising  his  con- 
duct had  begun  very  early.  lor  some  time  he 
had  been  uncertain  how  to  proceed.  Then  he  had 
invented  the  excuse  (which  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time,  if  you  remember,  to  be  quite  inadequate) 
about  the  sli^t  weekhr  decline  in  the  practice  in 
order  to  get  me  out  of  it.    His  next  move  was  to 
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persuade  me  to  start  for  myself;  and  as  this  would 
be  impossible  without  money,  he  had  encouraged 
me  to  It  by  the  promise  of  a  small  weekly  loan.  I 
remembered  how  he  had  told  me  not  to  be  afraid 
about  ordering  furniture  and  other  things,  because 
tradesmen  gave  long  credit  to  b^inners,  and  I 
could  always  faU  back  upon  him  if  necessary.  He 
knew  too  from  his  own  experience  that  the  land- 
lord would  require  at  least  a  year's  tenancy.  Then 
he  waited  to  spring  his  mine  until  I  had  written  to 
say  that  I  had  nnalJy  committed  myself,  on  which  by 
return  of  post  came  his  letter  breaking  the  connec- 
tion. It  was  so  long  and  so  elaborate  a  course  of 
deceit,  that  I  for  the  first  time  felt  something  like 
fear  as  I  thought  of  Cullingworth.  It  was  as 
though  in  the  guise  and  dress  of  a  man  I  had 
caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  something  sub-human 
— of  something  so  outside  my  own  range  of 
thought  that  I  was  powerless  against  it. 

Well,  I  wrote  him  a  little  note — only  a  short 
one,  but  with,  I  hope,  a  bit  of  a  barb  to  it  I  said 
that  his  letter  had  been  a  source  of  gratification  to 
me,  as  it  removed  the  only  cause  for  disagreement 
betwe«i  my  mother  and  myself  She  hwl  always 
thought  faim  a  blackguard,  and  I  had  always 
defended  him ;  but  1  was  forced  now  to  confess 
that  she  had  been  right  fhim  the  beginning.  I 
said  enough  to  show  nim  that  I  saw  uirough  his 
whole  plot ;  and  I  wound  up  by  assuring  him  that 
if  he  thought  he  had  done  me  any  harm  he  had 
made  a  great  mistake ;  for  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  unintentionally  forced  me  into 
the  very  opening  which  I  had  most  desired  mysel£ 

After  this  bit  of  bravado  I  felt  better,  and  I 
thought  over  the  situation.     I  was  alone  in  a 
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strange  town,  without  connections,  without  intro- 
ductions, with  less  than  a  pound  in  my  pocket,  and 
with  no  possibility  of  freeing  myself  m>m  my  re- 
sponsibihties.  I  nad  no  one  at  all  to  look  to  for 
help,  for  all  my  recent  letters  from  home  had  ^ven 
a  dreary  account  of  the  state  of  things  there.  My 
poor  father's  health  and  his  income  were  dwindling 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  I  reflected  that 
there  were  some  points  in  my  favour.  I  was 
young.  I  was  energetic.  I  had  been  brought  up 
hard,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  rough  it.  I  was 
well  up  in  my  work,  and  believed  I  could  get  on 
with  patients.  My  house  was  an  excellent  one  for 
my  purpose,  and  I  had  already  put  the  essentials  of 
frirniture  into  it  The  game  was  not  played  out 
yet.  I  jumped  to  rixy  feet  and  clenched  my  hand, 
and  swore  to  the  chandelier  that  it  never  should  be 
played  out  until  I  had  to  beckon  for  help  from  the 
window. 

For  the  next  three  days  I  had  not  a  single  ring 
at  the  bell  of  any  sort  whatever.  A  man  could 
not  be  more  isolated  from  his  kind.  It  used  to 
amuse  me  to  sit  upstairs  and  count  how  many  of 
the  passers-by  stopped  to  look  at  my  plate.  Once 
(on  a  Sunday  mornmg)  there  were  over  a  hundred 
in  an  hour,  and  often  I  could  see  from  their  glanc- 
ing over  their  shoulders  as  they  walked  on,  that 
they  were  thinking  or  talking  of  the  new  doctor. 
This  used  to  cheer  me  up,  and  make  me  feel  that 
something  was  going  on. 

Every  night  between  nine  and  ten  I  slip  out  and 
do  my  modest  shopping,  having  already  made  my 
menu  for  the  conung  day.  I  come  back  usually 
with  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  paper  of  fried  fish,  or  a  bun- 
dle of  saveloys.    Then  when  I  think  things  are  suf- 
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ficiently  quiet,  I  go  out  and  brush  down  the  front 
with  my  broom,  leaning  it  against  the  wall  and 
looking  up  meditatively  at  the  stars  whaiever  any 
one  passes.  Then,  later  still,  I  bring  out  my  pol- 
ishing paste,  my  r^,  and  my  chamois  leather ;  and 
I  assure  you  that  if  practice  went  by  the  bnUianey 
of  one's  plate,  I  should  sweep  the  town. 

Who  do  you  think  was  the  first  p«^on  who 
broke  this  spell  of  silence  ?  The  ruman  whom  I 
had  fought  under  the  lamp-post.  He  is  a  sciss(»s- 
grinder  it  seems,  and  rang  to  know  if  I  had  a  job 
for  him.  I  could  not  hel^  grinning  at  him  when  I 
opened  the  door  and  saw  who  it  was.  He  showed 
no  sign  of  reccwnising  me,  however,  which  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at. 

The  next  comer  was  a  real  bon&-fide  patient,  al- 
beit a  very  modest  one.  She  was  a  little  ansmic 
old  maid,  a  chronic  hypochondriac  I  should  judge, 
who  had  probably  worked  her  way  round  every  doc- 
tor in  the  town,  and  was  anxious  to  sample  this  nov- 
elty. I  don't  know  whether  1  gave  her  satisfaction. 
She  said  that  she  would  come  again  on  Wednes- 
day, but  her  eyes  shifted  as  she  said  it.  One  and 
sixpence  was  as  much  as  she  could  pay,  but  it  was 
very  welcome.  I  can  live  tliree  days  on  one  and 
sixpence. 

I  think  that  I  have  brought  economy  down  to 
its  finest  point  No  doubt,  for  a  short  speH  1  could 
manage  to  live  on  a  couple  of  pence  a  day;  but 
what  I  am  doing  now  is  not  to  oe  a  mere  spurt, 
but  my  regular  mode  of  life  for  many  a  month  to 
come.  My  tea  and  sugar  and  milk  (Swiss)  come  col- 
lectively to  one  penny  a  day.  The  loaf  is  at  two- 
pence three-farthings,  and  X  consume  one  a  day. 
My  dinner  consists  in  rotation  of  one  third  of  a 
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pound  of  bacon,  cooked  over  the  gas  (twopence 
n^fpenny),  or  two  saveloys  (twopence),  or  two 
fHCces  of  fried  fish  (twopence),  or  a  quarter  of  an 
eightpenny  tin  of  Chicago  beef  (twopence).  Any 
(me  of  these,  with  a  due  allowance  of  bread  and 
water,  makes  a  most  substantial  meal.  Butter  I 
have  discarded  for  the  present.  My  actiial  board 
therefore  comes  well  under  sixpence  a  dar,  but  I 
am  a  patron  of  Uterature  to  the  extent  of  a  half- 
penny a  day,  which  I  expend  upon  an  evening  pa- 
per ;  for  with  events  hurrying  on  like  this  in  Alex- 
andria, I  cannot  bear  to  be  without  tiie  news.  Still 
I  often  reproach  myself  with  that  halfpenny,  for  if 
I  went  out  in  the  evening  and  looked  at  the  plac- 
ards I  might  save  it,  and  yet  have  a  eeneral  idea 
of  what  IS  going  on.  Of  course,  a  halfoenny  a 
night  sounds  nothing,  but  think  of  a  shilling  a 
month  I    Perhaps  you  picture  me  as  bloodless  and 

fulled  down  on  this  diet  I  I  am  thin,  it  is  true,  but 
never  felt  more  fit  in  my  life.  So  full  of  aiergy 
am  I  that  I  start  ofi*  sometimes  at  ten  at  night  and 
walk  hard  tmtil  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  I 
dare  not  go  out  during  the  day,  you  see,  for  fear 
that  I  should  miss  a  patient.  I  have  asked  my 
mother  not  to  send  little  Paul  down  yet  imtil  I  see 
my  way  more  clearly. 

Old  Whitehall  came  in  to  see  me  the  other  day. 
The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  invite  me  to  dinn^, 
and  the  object  of  the  dinner  to  inaugurate  my  start- 
ing in  practice.  If  I  were  the  kind  old  fellow's  son 
he  could  not  take  a  deeper  interest  in  me  and  my 
prospects. 

"  By ,  Dr.  Munro,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I've  asked 

every man  in  Birchespool  that's  got  anything 

tiie  matter  with  him.    You'll  have  l£e  lot  as  pa- 
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tients  within  a  week.  There's  Fraser,  who's  got 
a  touch  of  Martell's  three  star.  He's  coming. 
And  there's   Saunders,  who  talks  about  nothing 

but  his  spleen.     I'm  sick  of  his spleen  1    But 

I  asked  him.  And  there's  Turpey's  wound  1  This 
wet  weather  sets  it  tingling,  and  his  own  suiveon 
can  do  nothing  but  dab  it  with  vaseline.  He'fi  be 
there.  And  there's  Carr,  who  is  drinking  himself 
to  death.     He  has  not  much  for  the  doctors,  but 


what  there  is  you  may  as  well  have." 

A]]  next  my  he  kept  popping  in 
questions  about  the  dinner.     Shomd  we  have  dear 


soup  or  ox-tail?  Didn't  I  think  that  burgundy 
was  better  than  port  and  sherry!  The  day  after 
was  the  celebration  itself  and  he  was  in  with  a  bul- 
letin immediately  after  breakfast  The  cooking 
was  to  be  done  at  a  neighbouring  confectioner's. 
The  landlady's  son  was  coming  in  to  wait.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  that  Whitehall  was  already  slurring 
his  words  together,  and  had  evidently  been  priming 
himself  heavily.  He  looked  in  again  in  the  after- 
noon to  tell  me  what  a  good  time  we  should  have. 
.  So-and-so  could  talk  well,  and  the  other  man  could 
nng  a  song.  He  was  so  &r  gone  by  now,  that  I 
ventured  (m  the  capacity  of  medical  adviser)  to 
speak  to  him  about  it 

"  It's  not  the  liquor,  Dr.  Munro,  sir,"  said  he 

earnestly.     "  It's  the relaxing  air  of  this  town. 

But  111  go  home  and  111  lie  down,  and  be  as  ftesh 
as  paint  to  welcome  my  guests." 

But  the  excitement  of  the  impending  cveat  must 
have  been  too  much  for  him.  When  I  arrived  at 
five  minutes  to  seven,  Turpey,  the  wounded  lieu- 
tenant,  met  me  in  the  hall  with  a  face  of  ill-om«i. 

"  It's  all  up  with  WhitehaU,"  said  he. 
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"  What's  the  matter? " 

"  Blind,  speechless  and  paraljrtic.  Come  and 
look." 

The  table  in  his  room  was  nicely  laid  for  dinner, 
and  several  decanters  with  a  large  cold  tart  lay  upon 
the  sideboard.  On  the  sofa  was  stretched  our  im- 
fortunate  host,  his  head  back,  his  forked  beard 
pointing  to  the  cornice,  and  a  half-finished  tumbler 
of  whiskey  upon  the  chair  beside  him.  All  our 
shakes  and  shouts  could  not  break  in  upon  that 
serene  drunkenness. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ? "  gasped  Turpey. 

"We  must  not  let  him  make  an  exhibition  of' 
himself.  We  had  better  get  him  away  before  any 
one  else  arrives." 

So  we  bore  him  off,  all  in  coils  and  curves  like  a 
dead  python,  and  deposited  him  upon  his  bed. 
When  we  returned  three  other  guests  had  arrived. 

"  You'll  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Whitehall  is  not 
very  well,"  said  Turpey.  "  Dr.  Muoro  thought  it 
would  be  better  that  he  should  not  come  down." 

"  In  fact,  I  have  ordered  him  to  bed,"  said  I. 

"  Then  I  move  that  Mr.  Turpey  be  called  up<m 
to  act  as  host,"  said  one  of  the  new-comers ;  and  so 
it  was  at  once  agreed. 

Presently  the  other  men  arrived,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  dinner.  We  waited  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  but  nothing  appeared.  The  landlady  was 
summoned,  but  could  give  no  information. 

"  Captain  Whitehall  ordered  it  from  a  confec- 
tioner's, sir,"  said  she,  in  reply  to  the  lieutenant's 
cross-examination.  "He  did  not  tell  me  which 
confectioner's.  It  mi^t  hare  been  any  one  of 
four  or  five.  He  only  said  that  it  would  all  come 
right,  and  that  I  should  hake  mi  apple  tart" 
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Another  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  we  were 
all  ravenous.  It  was  evident  that  Whitehall  had 
made  some  mistake.  We  began  to  roll  our  eyes 
toward  the  apple  pie,  as  the  boat's  crew  does  tow- 
ard the  boy  m  the  stories  of  shipwreck.  A  la^ 
hairy  man,  with  an  anchor  tattooed  upon  his  hand, 
rose  and  set  the  pie  in  li-ont  of  Turpey. 

"What  d'you  say,  gentlemen, — shall  I  sctvc  it 
out?" 

We  all  drew  up  at  the  table  with  a  decisicua 
which  made  words  superfluous.  In  five  minutes  the 
pie  dish  was  as  clean  as  when  the  cook  first  saw  it. 
And  our  ill-luck  vanished  with  the  pic  A  minute 
later  the  landlady's  son  entered  with  the  soup ;  and 
cod's  head,  roast  beef,  game  and  ice  pudding  fol- 
lowed in  due  succession.  It  all  came  from  some 
misunderstanding  about  time.  But  we  did  them 
justice,  in  spite  of  the  curious  hors  dceuvre  with 
which  we  had  started;  and  a  pleasanter  diimer  or  a 
more  enjoyable  evening  I  have  seldom  had. 

"  Sorry  I  was  so  bowled  over,  Dr.  Munro,  sir," 
said  Whitehall  next  morning.  "  I  need  hilly  coun- 
try and  a  bracing  tar,  not  a croquet  lawn  like 

this.  Well,  I'm glad  to  hear  that  you  gentle- 
men enjoyed  yourselves,  and  I  hope  you  found 
everything  to  your  satis&ction." 

I  assured  him  that  we  did;  but  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  tell  him  about  the  apple  pie. 

I  tell  you  these  trivial  matters,  my  dear  Harold, 
just  to  snow  you  that  I  am  not  down  on  my  luck, 
and  that  my  life  is  not  pitched  in  the  minor  key 
altogether,  in  spite  of  my  queer  situation.  But,  to 
turn  to  graver  things :  I  was  right  glad  to  get  your 
letter,  and  to  read  all  your  denunciations  about 
df^^atic  science.    Don  t  imagine  tiiat  my  withers 
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are  wruTig  by  what  you  say,  for  I  agree  with  aknost 
eveiy  word  of  it. 

The  man  who  claims  that  we  can  know  nothing 
is,  to  my  mind,  as  imreasonable  as  he  who  insists 
that  everything  has  been  divinely  revealed  to  us. 
I  know  nothing  more  unbearable  than  the  compla- 
cent t3rpe  of  scientist  who  knows  very  exactly  all 
that  he  does  know,  but  has  not  imagination  enough 
to  understand  what  a  speck  his  little  accumulation 
of  doubtful  erudition  is  when  compared  with  the 
immensity  of  our  ignorance.  He  is  the  persm  who 
thinks  that  the  umverse  can  be  exphuned  by  laws, 
as  if  a  law  did  not  require  construction  as  well  as  a 
world !  The  motion  of  the  engine  can  be  explained 
by  the  laws  of  physics,  but  that  has  not  made  the 
forgoing  presence  of  an  engineer  less  obvious.  In 
this  world,  however,  part  of  the  beautiful  poise  of 
things  depends  upon  the  &ct  that  whenever  you 
have  an  exaggerated  fanatic  of  any  sort,  his  exact 
opposite  at  once  springs  up  to  neutralise  him.  You 
have  a  Mameluke :  up  jumps  a  Crusader.  You 
have  a  Fenian :  up  jumps  an  Orangeman.  Every 
force  has  its  recoil.  And  so  these  more  hide-bound 
scientists  must  be  set  against  those  gentlemen  who 
still  beUeve  that  the  world  was  created  in  the  year 
4004  B.C. 

After  all,  true  science  must  be  synonymous  with 
religion,  since  science  is  the  acquirement  of  fact ; 
and  &cts  are  all  that  we  have  from  which  to  de- 
duce what  we  are  and  why  we  are  here.  But  surely 
the  more  we  pry  into  the  methods  by  which  results 
are  brought  about,  the  more  stupendous  and  won- 
derful b^mes  the  great  unseen  power  which  lies 
behind,  the  power  which  drifts  the  solar  system  in 
safety  through  space,  and  yet  adjusts  the  length  of 
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the  insect's  proboscis  to  the  depth  of  the  honey- 
bearing  flower.  What  is  that  central  intelligence  ? 
You  may  fit  up  your  dogmatic  scientist  with  a  SOO- 
diameter  microscope,  and  with  a  telescope  with  a 
six-foot  speculum,  but  neither  near  nor  tar  can  he 
get  a  trace  of  that  great  driving  power. 

What  should  we  say  of  a  man  who  has  a  great 
and  beautiful  picture  submitted  to  him,  and  who, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  the  account  given  of 
the  painting  of  the  picture  is  incorrect,  at  once  con- 
cludes that  no  one  ever  painted  it,  or  at  least  asserts 
that  he  has  no  possible  means  of  knowing  whether 
an  artist  has  produced  it  or  not  ?  That  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  a  &ir  statement  of  the  position  of 
some  of  the  more  extreme  agnostics.  '*  Is  not  the 
mere  existence  of  the  picture  in  itself  a  proof  that 
a  skilfiil  artist  has  been  busied  upon  it  ?  "one  might 
ask.  "  Why,  no,"  says  the  objector.  "  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  picture  produced  itself  by  the  aid  of 
certain  rules.  Besides,  when  the  picture  was  first 
submitted  to  me  I  was  assured  that  it  had  all  been 
produced  within  a  week,  but  by  examining  it  I  am 
able  to  say  with  certainty  that  it  has  taken  a  con- 
siderable time  to  put  together.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion  that  it  is  questionable  whether  any  one 
ever  piunted  it  at  all." 

Leaving  this  exaggerated  scientific  caution  on 
the  one  side,  and  faith  on  the  other,  as  being  equally 
indefensible,  there  remains  the  clear  line  of  reason- 
ing that  a  imiverse  implies  the  existence  of  a  uni- 
verse maker,  and  that  we  may  deduce  &om  it  some 
of  His  attributes,  His  power.  His  wisdom,  His 
forethought  for  small  wants.  His  providing  of 
luxuries  ror  His  creatures.  On  the  other  hand,  do 
not  let  us  be  disingenuous  enou^  to  shirk  the 
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m3rstery  which  lies  in  pain,  in  cruelty,  in  all  which 
seems  to  be  a  slur  upon  His  work.  The  best  that 
we  can  say  for  them  is  to  hope  that  they  are  not  as 
bad  as  they  seem,  and  possibly  lead  to  some  hufher 
end.  The  voices  of  the  ill-used  child  and  of  the 
tortured  animal  are  the  hardest  of  all  for  the  philos- 
opher to  answer. 

Good-bye,  old  chap  I  It  is  quite  deliffhtful  to 
think  that  on  one  point  at  least  we  are  m  agree* 
ment. 
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XIV 

1  Oakley  Villas, 
BmcHUPOOL,  15th  January,  I88S, 

Yon  write  reproachfully,  my  dear  Harold,  aiid  you 
say  that  absence  must  have  weakened  our  close 
friendship,  since  I  have  not  sent  you  a  line  during 
this  long  seven  months.  The  real  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  write  to  you 
until  I  could  tell  you  something  cheery;  and  some- 
thing cheery  has  been  terribly  long  in  coming.  At 
present  I  can  only  claim  that  the  cloud  has  perhaps 
thinned  a  little  at  the  edges. 

You  see  by  the  address  of  this  letter  that  I  still 
hold  my  ground,  but  between  ourselves  it  has  been 
a  terrible  fight,  and  there  have  been  times  when 
that  last  plank  of  which  old  Whitehall  wrote, 
seemed  to  be  slipping  out  of  my  clutch.  I  have 
ebbed  and  flowed,  sometimes  with  a  little  money, 
sometimes  without.  At  my  best  I  was  living  hard, 
at  my  worst  I  was  very  close  upon  starvation.  I  have 
lived  for  a  whole  day  upon  the  crust  of  a  loaf,  when 
I  had  ten  pounds  in  silver  in  the  drawer  of  my 
table.  But  those  ten  pounds  had  been  most  pain- 
fully scraped  together  for  my  quarter's  rent,  and  I 
would  have  tried  twenty-four  nours  with  a  tight 
leather  belt  before  I  would  have  broken  in  upon  it. 
For  two  days  I  could  not  raise  a  stamp  to  send  a 
letter.  I  have  smiled  when  I  have  read  in  my 
evening  pap^  of  the  privations  of  our  fellows  in 
Egypt  Their  broken  victuals  would  have  been  a 
bwquet  to  me.     However,  what  odds  how  you 
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take  your  carbon  and  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  as  long 
as  you  do  get  it?  The  garrison  of  Oakley  Villas 
has  passed  the  worst,  and  there  is  no  talk  of  sur- 
render. 

It  was  not  that  I  have  had  no  patients.  Th^ 
have  come  in  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Some, 
like  the  little  old  maid,  n^o  was  the  first,  never 
returned.  I  iaxicy  that  a  doctor  who  opened  his 
own  door  forfeited  thdr  confidence.  Others  have 
become  warm  partisans.  But  they  have  nearly  all 
been  very  poor  people ;  and  when  you  consider  now 
many  one  and  sixpences  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  up  the  fifteen  pounds  which  I  must  find 
every  quarter  for  rent,  taxes,  ms  and  water,  you 
will  understand  that  even  with  some  success,  I 
have  still  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  anything 
in  the  portmanteau  which  serves  me  as  larder. 
However,  my  boy,  two  quarters  ate  paid  up,  and 
I  enter  upon  a  third  one  with  my  courage  un- 
abated. I  have  lost  about  a  stone,  but  not  my 
heart 

I  have  rather  a  vague  recollection  of  when  it 
was  exactly  that  my  last  was  written.  I  &ncy 
that  it  must  Iiave  been  a  fortnight  after  my  start, 
immediately  aft:er  my  breach  with  Cullingworth. 
It's  rather  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  when  one 
has  so  many  events  to  narrate,  disconnected  from 
each  other,  and  trivial  in  themselves,  yet  which 
have  each  loomed  large  as  I  came  upcm  them; 
thouj^  they  look  smaU  enough  now  that  they  are 
so  fax  astern.  As  I  have  mentioned  Cullinc^orth, 
I  may  as  well  say  first  the  little  that  is  to  Tw  said 
about  him.  I  answered  his  letter  in  the  way  which 
I  have,  I  think,  already  described.  1  hardly  ex- 
pected to  hear  from  him  again;  but  my  note  had 
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evidently  stung  him,  and  I  had  a  brusque  message 
in  which  he  said  that  if  I  wished  him  to  beUeve  m 
my  "  bonfi-fides  "  (whatever  he  may  have  meant  by 
l^at),  I  would  return  the  money  which  I  had  had 
during  the  time  that  I  was  with  him  at  Bradfield. 
To  this  I  replied  tha:  the  sum  was  about  twelve 
pounds;  that  I  rtill  retained  the  message  in  which 
he  had  guaranteed  me  three  hundred  pounds  if  I 
came  to  Bradfield,  that  the  balance  in  my  favour 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds;  and 
that  unless  I  hiul  a  cheque  by  return,  I  should  put 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  my  solicitor.  This 
put  a  final  end  to  our  correspondence. 

There  was  one  other  incident,  however.  One 
day  after  1  had  been  in  pijKtice  about  two  months, 
I  observed  a  bearded  commonplace-looking  person 
lounging  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  In 
the  afternoon  he  was  again  visible  fi-om  my  con- 
sulting-room window.  When  I  saw  him  there 
once  more  next  morning,  my  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  they  became  certamties  when,  a  day 
or  so  afterward,  I  came  out  of  a  patient's  house  in 
a  poor  street,  and  saw  the  same  fellow  looking  into 
a  greengrocer's  shop  upon  the  other  side.  I  walked 
to  the  end  of  the  street,  waited  round  the  corner^ 
and  met  him  as  he  came  hunying  after. 

"  You  can  go  back  to  Dr.  Culungworth,  and  tell 
him  that  I  have  as  much  to  do  as  1  care  for,"  said 
I.  "  If  yougspy  upon  me  after  this  it  will  be  at 
your  own  risk. 

He  shuffled  and  coloured,  but  I  walked  on  and 
saw  him  no  more.  There  was  no  one  on  earth 
who  could  have  had  a  motive  for  wanting  to  know 
exactly  what  I  was  doing  except  Culhngworth; 
and  the  man's  silence  was  enough  in  itself  to  prove 
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that  I  was  right  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Culling- 
worth  since. 

1  had  a  letter  from  my  micle  in  the  Artilleiy,  Sir 
Alexander  Munro,  shortly  after  my  start,  telling 
me  that  he  had  heard  of  my  proceedings  fit>m  my 
mother,  and  that  he  hoped  to  learn  of  my  success. 
He  is,  as  I  think  you  know,  an  ardent  Wesleyan, 
like  all  my  father's  people,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
chief  Wesleyan  minister  in  the  town  was  an  old 
friend  of  his  own,  that  he  had  learned  from  him 
that  there  was  no  Wesleyan  doctor,  and  that,  being 
of  a  Wesleyan  stock  myself,  if  I  would  present  the 
enclosed  letter  of  introduction  to  the  minister,  1 
should  certainly  find  it  very  much  to  my  advantage. 
I  thoudit  it  over,  Harold,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  would  be  playing  it  ratJier  low  down  to  use  a  re- 
ligious organisation  to  my  own  advantage,  when  I 
condemned  them  in  the  abstract  It  was  a  sore 
temptation,  but  I  destroyed  the  letter. 

I  nad  one  or  two  pieces  of  luck  in  the  way  of 
accidental  cases.  One  (which  was  of  immense  im- 
portance to  me)  was  that  of  a  grocer  named  Hay- 
wood, who  fell  dovm  in  a  fit  outside  the  door  of 
his  shop.  I  was  passing  on  my  way  to  see  a  poor 
labourer  with  typhoid.  Vou  may  believe  that  I 
saw  my  chance,  bustled  in,  treated  the  man,  con- 
ciliated the  wife,  tickled  the  child,  and  gained  over 
the  whole  household.  He  had  these  attacks  peri- 
odically, and  made  an  arrangement  with  me  hy 
which  I  was  to  deal  with  him,  and  we  were  to  bal- 
ance bills  against  each  other.  It  was  a  ghoulish 
compact,  by  which  a  fit  to  him  meant  butter  and 
bacon  to  me,  while  a  spell  of  health  for  Haywood 
sent  me  bad£  to  dry  bread  and  saveloys.  How- 
ever, it  enabled  me  to  put  by  for  the  rent  many  a 
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shilling  which  must  otherwise  have  ^ne  in  food. 
At  last,  however,  the  poor  fellow  died,  and  there 
was  our  final  settlement. 

Two  small  accidents  occurred  near  my  door  (it 
was  a  busy  crossing),  and  though  I  got  little 
enough  &om  either  of  them,  I  ran  down  to  the 
newspaper  office  on  each  occasion,  and  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  in  the  evening  edition  that 
"the  driver,  though  much  shaken,  is  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Stark  Munro,  of  Oakley  Villas,  to  have  suf- 
fered no  serious  injury."  As  CuUingworth  used  to 
say,  it  is  hard  enough  for  the  young  doctor  to  push 
his  name  into  any  publicity,  and  he  must  take  what 
little  chances  he  has.  Perhaps  the  fathers  of  the 
profession  would  shake  their  heads  over  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  little  provincial  journal;  but  I  was 
never  able  to  see  that  any  of  them  were  very  averse 
fixim  seeing  their  own  names  appended  to  the  bul- 
letin of  some  sick  statesman  in  The  Times. 

And  then  there  came  another  and  a  more  seri- 
ous accident  This  would  be  about  two  months 
aft^  the  beginning,  though  already  1  find  it  hard 
to  put  things  in  their  due  order.  A  lawyer  in  the 
town  named  Dickson  was  riding  past  my  windows 
when  the  horse  reared  up  and  fell  upon  him.  I 
was  eating  saveloys  in  the  back  room  at  the  time, 
but  I  heard  the  noise  and  rushed  to  the  door  in 
time  to  meet  the  crowd  who  were  carrjring  him  in. 
They  flooded  into  my  house,  thronged  my  hall, 
dirtied  my  consulting  room,  and  even  pushed  their 
way  into  my  back  room,  which  they  found  ele- 
gantly furnished  with  a  portmanteau,  a  lump  of 
bread,  and  a  cold  sausage. 

However,  I  had  no  wought  for  any  one  but  my 
patioit,  who  was  groaning  most  dreadfully.     I  saw 
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that  his  ribs  were  right,  tested  his  joints,  ran  my 
hand  down  his  limbs,  and  concluded  that  there  was 
no  break  or  dislocation.  He  had  strained  himself 
in  such  a  way,  however,  that  it  was  very  painfiil  to 
him  to  sit  or  to  walk.  I  sent  for  an  open  carriage, 
therefore,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  home,  I  sitting 
with  my  most  professional  air,  and  he  standing 
straight  up  between  my  hands.  The  carriage  went 
at  a  walk,  and  the  crowd  trailed  behind,  witii  all  the 
folk  looldng  out  of  the  windows,  so  that  a  more 
fflorious  advertisement  could  not  be  conceived.  It 
woked  like  the  advance  guard  of  a  circus.  Once 
at  his  house,  however,  professional  etiquette  de- 
manded that  I  should  hand  the  case  over  to  the 
&mily  attendant,  which  I  did  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  possible— not  without  some  lingering  hope  that 
the  old  established  practitioner  might  say,  "You 
have  taken  such  very  good  care  of  my  patient.  Dr. 
Munro,  that  I  should  not  dream  of  removing  him 
from  your  hands."  On  the  contrary,  he  snatched 
it  away  from  me  with  avidity,  and  I  retired  with 
some  credit,  an  excellent  advertisement,  and  a 
guinea. 

These  are  one  or  two  of  the  points  of  interest 
which  show  above  the  dead  monotony  of  my  life- 
small  enough,  as  you  see,  but  even  a  sandhill  looms 
laige  in  Holland.  In  the  main,  it  is  a  dreary  sor- 
did record  of  shillings  gained  and  shiUings  spent — 
of  scraping  for  this  anascraping  for  that,  with  ever 
some  fresh  slip  of  blue  paper  fluttering  down  upon 
me,  left  so  jauntily  by  Uie  tax-collector,  and  mean- 
ing such  a  dead-weight  pull  to  me.  The  irony  of 
my  paying  a  poor-rate  used  to  amuse  me.  I  should 
have  been  collecting  it.  Thrice  at  a  crisis  I  pawned 
my  watch,  and  thrice  I  raUied  and  rescued  it.    But 
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how  am  I  to  interest  you  in  the  details  of  such  a 
career?  Now,  if  a  fair  countess  had  been  so  good 
as  to  slip  on  a  piece  of  oranee  peel  before  my  door, 
or  if  the  chief  merchant  in  the  town  had  been  saved 
by  some  tour-de-force  upon  my  part,  or  if  I  had 
been  sununoned  out  at  midnight  to  attend  some 
nameless  person  in  a  lonely  house  with  a  princely 
fee  for  silence — then  I  ^ould  have  something 
worthy  of  your  attention.  But  the  long  months 
and  months  during  which  I  listened  to  the  throb 
oS  the  charwoman  s  heart  and  the  rustle  of  the 
ffreengrocer's  lungs,  present  little  which  is  not 
dull  and  dreary.  No  good  angeb  came  my 
way. 

Wait  a  bit,  thou^l  One  did.  I  was  awakened 
at  six  in  the  mommg  one  day  by  a  ringing  at  my 
bell,  and  creeping  to  the  angle  of  the  stair  I  saw 
throuffh  the  gbss  a  stout  ^ntleman  in  a  top-hat 
outside.  Much  excited,  with  a  thousand  guesses 
capping  one  another  in  my  head,  I  ran  back,  pulled 
on  some  clothes,  rushed  down,  opened  the  door,  and 
found  myself  in  the  grey  morning  light  face  to  face 
with  Horton.  The  good  fellow  had  come  down 
from  Merton  in  an  excursion  train,  and  had  been 
travelling  all  night  He  had  an  umbrella  under 
his  arm,  and  two  great  straw  baskets  in  each  hand, 
which  contained,  when  unpacked,  a  cold  leg  of  mut- 
ton, half  a  dozen  of  beer,  a  bottle  of  port,  and  all 
sorts  of  pasties  and  luxuries.  We  had  a  great  day 
together,  and  when  he  rejoined  his  excursion  in  the 
•evening  he  left  a  very  much  cheerier  man  than  he 
had  found. 

Talking  of  cheeriness  you  misunderstand  me, 
Harold,  u  you  think  (as  you  seem  to  imply)  that  I 
take  a  dark  view  of  things.    It  is  true  tlmt  I  dis^ 
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card  some  consolations  which  you  possess,  because 
I  cannot  convince  myself  that  they  are  genuine ; 
but  in  this  world,  at  least,  I  see  immense  reason 
ibr  hope,  and  as  to  the  next  I  am  confident  that 
all  will  be  for  the  best  From  annihilation  to  be- 
atification I  am  ready  to  adapt  myself  to  whatever 
the  great  Designer's  secret  plan  may  be. 

But  there  is  much  in  the  prospects  of  this  world 
to  set  a  man's  heart  singing.  Good  is  rising  and 
evil  sinking  like  oil  ana  water  in  a  bottle.  The 
race  is  improving.  There  are  &r  fewer  criminal 
convictions.  There  is  &r  more  education.  People 
sin  less  and  think  more.  When  I  meet  a  brutal- 
looking  fellow  I  often  think  that  he  and  his  type 
may  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  great  auk.  I  am 
not  sure  that  in  the  interest  of  the  'ologies  we 
ought  not  to  pickle  a  few  specimens  of  BilTSykes, 
to  show  our  children's  chilmvn  what  sort  of  a  per- 
son he  was. 

And  then  the  more  we  progress  the  more  we 
tend  to  progress.  We  advance  not  in  arithmetical 
but  in  geometrical  progression.  We  draw  com- 
pound interest  on  the  whole  capital  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  which  has  been  accumulated  since  the 
dawning  of  time.  Some  eighty  thousand  years  are 
supposed  to  have  existed  between  paleolithic  and 
neoUthic  man.  Yet  in  aU  that  time  he  only  learned 
to  grind  his  flint  stones  instead  of  chipping  them. 
But  within  our  &thers'  lives  what  changes  have 
there  not  been  ?  The  railway  and  the  telegraph, 
chloroform  and  applied  electricity.  Ten  years  no)v 
go  further  than  a  thousand  then,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  our  finer  intellects  as  because  the 
lij^t  we  have  shows  us  the  way  to  more.  Prime- 
Tu  man  stumbled  along  with  peenng  eyes,  and 
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slow,  uncertain  footsteps.    Now  we  walk  Iniskty 
toward  our  unknown  goal 

And  I  wonder  what  that  goal  is  to  be  I  I  mean, 
of  course,  as  &r  as  this  world  is  concerned.  Ever 
since  man  first  scratched  hieroglyphics  upon  an  os- 
tracon,  or  scribbled  with  sepia  upon  papyrus,  he 
must  have  wondered,  as  we  wonder  to-day,  I  sup- 
pose that  we  do  know  a  Uttle  more  uian  they. 
We  have  an  arc  of  about  three  thousand  years 
s^ven  us,  from  which  to  calculate  out  the  course  to 
be  described  by  our  descendants;  but  that  arc  is 
so  tiny  when  compared  to  the  vast  ages  which 
Providence  uses  in  working  out  its  designs  Uiat  our 
deductions  from  it  must,  I  think,  be  uncertain. 
Will  civilisation  be  swamped  by  barbarism?  It 
happened  once  before,  because  the  civilised  were 
tiny  specks  of  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness.  But 
what,  for  example,  could  break  down  the  great 
coxmtry  in  which  you  dwell?  No,  our  civilisation 
will  endure  and  grow  more  complex.  Man  will 
live  in  the  mr  and  below  the  water.  Preventive 
medicine  will  develop  until  old  age  shall  become 
the  sole  cause  of  death.  Education  and  a  more  so- 
cialistic scheme  of  society  will  do  away  with  crime. 
The  English-speaking  races  will  unite,  with  their 
centre  in  the  United  States.  Gradually  the  Euro- 
pean States  will  follow  their  example.  War  will 
become  rare,  but  more  terrible.  The  forms  of  re- 
li^on  will  be  abandoned,  but  the  essence  will  be 
maintained;  so  that  one  universal  creed  will  em- 
brace the  whole  civilised  earth,  which  will  preach 
trust  in  that  central  power,  which  will  be  as  un- 
known then  as  now.  That's  my  horoscope,  and 
after  that  the  solar  system  may  be  ripe  ibr  picking. 
But  Harold  Swanborougfa  and  Stark  Munro  w3l 
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be  blowing  about  on  the  west  wind,  and  dirtying 
the  panes  of  careful  housewives  long  before  the 
half  of  it  has  come  to  pass. 

And  then  man  himself  will  change,  of  course. 
The  teeth  are  going  rapidly.  You've  only  to 
count  the  dentists'  brass  plates  in  Birehespool  to  be 
sure  of  that.  And  the  liair  also.  And  the  sight. 
Instinctively,  when  we  think  of  the  more  advuiced 
type  of  young  man,  we  picture  him  as  bald,  and 
with  double  eye-glasses.  I  am  an  absolute  animal 
myself,  and  my  only  sign  of  advance  is  that  two  of 
my  back  teeth  are  going.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  some  evidence  in  favour  of  the  development  of  a 
sixth  sense — that  of  perception.  If  I  had  it  now  I 
should  know  that  you  are  heartily  weary  of  all  my 
generalisations  and  dogmatism. 

And  certainly  there  must  be  a  spice  of  dogma- 
tism in  it  when  we  begin  laying  down  laws  about 
the  future;  for  how  do  we  Imow  that  there  are  not 
phases  of  nature  coming  upon  us  of  which  we  have 
formed  no  conception  ?  After  all,  a  few  seconds 
are  a  longer  fraction  of  a  day  than  an  average  life 
is  of  the  period  during  which  we  know  that  the 
world  has  been  in  existence.  But  if  a  man  lived 
only  for  a  few  seconds  of  daylight,  his  son  the  same, 
and  his  son  the  same,  what  would  their  united  ex- 
periences after  a  hundred  generations  tell  them  of 
the  phenomenon  which  we  call  night?  So  all  our 
history  and  knowledge  is  no  guarantee  that  our 
earth  is  not  destined  for  experiences  of  which  we 
can  form  no  conception. 

But  to  drop  down  from  the  universe  to  my  own 
plat's  buzz  of  an  existence,  I  think  I  have  told 
you  everything  that  mi^t  interest  you  of  the  first 
six  months  of  my  venture.     Toward  the  end  of 
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that  time  my  little  brother  Paul  came  down — and 
Uie  best  of  companions  he  is  1  He  shares  the  dis- 
comforts of  my  little  m^nase  in  the  cheeriest  spirit, 
takes  me  out  of  my  blacker  humours,  goes  long 
walks  with  me,  is  interested  in  all  that  interests  me 
(I  always  talk  to  him  exactly  as  if  he  were  of  my 
own  age),  and  is  quite  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything,  &om  boot-blacking  to  medicine-carrying. 
His  one  dissipation  is  cutting  out  of  paper,  or  buy- 
ing in  lead  (on  the  rare  occasion  when  we  find  a 
surplus),  wi  army  of  little  soldiers.  I  have  brought 
a  patient  into  the  consulting-room,  and  found  a 
torrent  of  cavalry,  infimtry,  and  artillery  pouring 
across  the  table.  I  have  lieen  myself  attacked  as  I 
sat  silently  writing,  and  have  looked  up  to  find 
fringes  of  sharp-shooters  pushing  up  toward  me, 
columns  of  infentry  in  reserve,  a  troop  of  cavalry 
on  my  flank,  while  a  battery  of  pea  muzzle-loaders 
on  the  ridge  of  my  medical  dictionary  has  raked 
my  whole  position — with  the  round,  snuling  iace  of 
the  general  behind  it  alL  I  don't  know  how  many 
raiments  he  has  on  a  peace  footing;  but  if  serious 
trouble  were  to  break  out,  I  am  convinced  that 
every  sheet  of  paper  in  tiie  house  would  spring  to 
arms. 

One  morning  I  had  a  great  idea  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  revolutionising  our  domestic  economy. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  we  worst  pinch  was  over, 
and  when  we  had  got  back  as  far  as  butter  and 
occasional  tobacco,  with  a  milkman  caUing  daily ; 
which  ^ves  you  a  great  sense  of  swa^er  when 
you  have  not  been  uwd  to  it 

"  Paul,  my  boy,"  said  I,  "  I  see  my  way  to  fit- 
ting up  this  house  with  a  whole  staff  of  servants 
for  nothing." 
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He  looked  pleased,  but  not  surprised.  He  had  a 
wholly  unwarranted  confidence  m  my  powers ;  so 
that  if  I  had  suddenly  declared  that  I  saw  my  way 
to  tilting  Queen  Victoria  from  her  throne  and  seat- 
ing my^df  upon  it,  he  would  have  come  without  a 
question  to  aid  and  abet 

I  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote,  "  To  Let  A 
basement  floor,  in  exchange  for  services.  Apply  1 
Oakley  Villas." 

"  There,  Paul,"  said  I,  "  run  down  to  the  Evening 
News  office,  and  pay  a  shilling  for  three  insertions. ' 

There  was  no  need  of  three  insertions.  One 
would  have  been  ample.  Within  half  an  hour  of 
the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  I  had  an  appli- 
cant at  the  end  of  my  bell-wire,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  Paul  was  ushering  them 
in  and  I  interviewing  them  with  hardly  a  break. 
I  should  have  been  prepared  at  the  outset  to  take 
anything  in  a  petticoat ;  but  as  we  saw  the  demand 
increase,  our  conditions  went  up  and  up :  white 
aprons,  proper  dress  for  answering  door,  doing  beds 
and  boots,  cooking, — we  became  more  and  more 
exacting.  So  at  ust  we  made  our  selection;  a 
Miss  Wotton,  who  asked  leave  to  bring  her  sister 
with  her.  She  was  a  hard-&ced  brusque-mannered 
person,  whose  appearance  in  a  bachelor's  household 
was  not  likely  to  cause  a  scandal.  Her  nose  was 
in  itself  a  certificate  of  virtue.  She  was  to  bring 
her  iumiture  into  the  basement,  and  I  was  to  ^ve 
her  and  her  sist«r  one  of  the  two  upper  rooms  for 
a  bedroom. 

They  moved  in  a  tew  days  later.  I  was  out  at 
the  time,  and  the  first  intimation  I  had  was  finding 
three  littie  dogs  in  my  hall  when  I  returned.  I 
had  her  up,  and  expluned  that  this  was  a  breach  of 
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contract,  and  that  I  had  no  thoughts  of  running  a 
menagerie.  She  pleaded  vray  hard  for  her  little 
dogs,  which  it  seems  are  a  mother  and  two  daugh- 
ters of  some  rare  breed  ;  so  I  at  last  gave  in  on  the 
point.  The  other  sister  appeared  to  lead  a  sub- 
terranean troglodytic  sort  of  existence ;  for,  though 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  whisking  round  tne 
comer  at  times,  it  was  a  good  month  before  I 
could  have  sworn  to  her  in  a  police  court 

For  a  time  the  arrangement  worked  well,  and 
then  there  came  comdications.  One  morning, 
coming  down  earlier  than  usual,  I  saw  a  small 
bearded  man  undoing  the  inside  chain  of  my  door. 
I  captured  him  before  he  could  get  it  open. 
"  Well,"  said  I,  *'  what's  this  1 " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I'm  Miss  Wotton's 
husband." 

Dreadful  doubts  of  my  housekeeper  flashed 
across  my  mind,  but  I  thought  of  her  nose  and  was 
reassured.  An  examination  revealed  everything. 
She  was  a  married  woman.  The  lines  were 
solemnly  produced.  Her  husband  was  a  seanuui. 
She  had  passed  as  a  miss,  because  she  thought  I 
was  more  likely  to  take  a  housekeeper  without 
encumbrances.  Her  husband  had  come  home  un- 
expectedly from  a  long  voyage,  and  had  returned 
last  night  And  then — plot  within  plot — ^the 
other  woman  was  not  her  sister,  but  a  friend  whose 
name  was  Miss  Williams.  She  thought  I  was 
more  likely  to  take  two  sisters  than  two  friends. 
So  we  all  came  to  know  who  the  other  was ;  and 
I,  having  given  Jack  permission  to  remain,  assigned 
the  other  top  room  to  Miss  Williams.  From  abso- 
lute solitude  I  seemed  to  be  rapidly  developing 
into  the  keeper  of  a  casual  ward. 
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It  was  a  never-failing  source  of  joy  to  us  to  see 
the  procession  pass  on  the  way  to  their  rooms  at 
night  First  came  a  dog;  then  Miss  Williams, 
with  a  candle ;  then  Jack ;  then  another  dog ;  and, 
finaUy,  Mrs.  Wotton,  with  her  candle  in  one  hand 
and  another  dog  under  her  arm.  Jack  was  with  us 
for  three  weeks ;  and  as  I  made  him  holystone  the 
whole  place  down  twice  a  week  until  the  boards 
were  like  a  quarter  deck,  we  got  something  out  of 
him  in  return  for  his  lodging. 

About  this  time,  finding  a  few  shillings  over  and 
no  expense  imminent,  I  laid  down  a  edlar,  in  the 
shape  of  a  four  and  a  half  gallon  cask  of  beer,  with 
a  firm  resolution  that  it  should  never  be  touched 
save  on  high  days  and  holidays,  or  when  guests  had 
to  be  entertained.  Shortly  afterward  Jack  went 
away  to  sea  again  ;  and  after  his  departiae  there 
were  several  fiirious  quarrels  between  the  women 
down  below,  which  filled  the  whole  house  with 
treble  reproaches  and  repartees.  At  last  one  even- 
ing Miss  Williams — the  quiet  one — came  to  me 
and  announced  with  sobs  that  she  must  go.  Mrs. 
Wotton  made  her  life  unbearable,  she  said.  She 
was  determined  to  be  independent,  and  had  fit- 
ted up  a  small  shop  in  a  poor  quarter  of  the  town. 
She  was  going  now,  at  once,  to  take  possession 
of  it 

I  was  sorry,  because  I  liked  Miss  Wilhams,  and 
I  said  a  few  words  to  that  effect.  She  got  as  far 
as  the  hall  door,  and  then  came  rustUng  back  again 
into  the  consulting-room.  "  Take  a  drink  of  your 
own  beer  1 "  she  cried,  and  vanished. 

It  sounded  like  some  sort  of  slang  imprecation. 
If  she  had  said  "Oh,  pull  up  your  socks!"  I 
should  have  been  less  surprised.    And  then  sud- 
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denly  the  words  took  a  dreadful  meaning  in  my 
mind,  and  I  rushed  to  the  cellar.  The  cask  was 
tilted  forward  on  the  trestJes.  I  struck  it  and  it 
boomed  like  a  drum.  I  turned  the  tap,  and  not 
one  drop  appeared.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the 
painful  scene.  SuflBce  it  that  Mrs.  Wotton  got 
her  marching  orders  then  and  there — and  tEat 
next  day  Paul  and  I  found  ourselves  alone  in  the 
empty  house  once  more. 

But  we  were  demoralised  by  luxury.  We  could 
no  longer  mana^  without  a  helper — especially  now 
in  the  winter  time,  when  6res  nad  to  be  lit — the 
most  heart-breaking  task  that  a  man  can  under- 
take. I  bethought  me  of  the  quiet  Miss  Williams, 
and  hunted  her  up  in  her  shop.  She  was  quite 
willing  to  come,  and  saw  how  she  could  get  out 
of  the  rent ;  but  the  difficulty  lay  with  her  stock. 
This  sounded  fonnidable  at  first,  but  when  I  came 
to  learn  that  the  whole  thing  had  cost  eleven 
shillings,  it  did  not  appear  insurmountable.  In 
half  an  hour  my  watch  was  pawned,  and  the  affiur 
concluded.  I  returned  with  an  excellent  house- 
keeper, and  with  a  larger  basketful  of  inferior 
Swedish  matches,  bootlaces,  cakes  of  black  lead, 
and  little  figures  made  of  sugar  than  I  should 
have  thought  it  possible  to  get  for  the  money.  So 
now  we  have  settled  down,  and  I  hope  that  a 
period  of  comparative  peace  lies  before  us. 

Good-bye,  old  chap,  and  never  think  that  I 
forget  you.  Your  letters  are  read  and  re-read 
wiUi  avidity.  I  think  1  have  every  line  you  ever 
wrote  me.  You  simply  knock  Paley  out  every  time. 
I  am  so  glad  that  you  got  out  of  that  brewery 
business  afl  right  For  a  time  I  was  really  afraid 
that  you  must  either  lose  your  money  or  else  risk 
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more  upon  the  shares.    I  can  only  thank  you  for 
your  kind  offer  of  blank  cheques. 

It  is  wonderful  that  you  should  have  slipped 
back  into  your  American  life  so  easily  after  your 
English  hiatus.  As  you  say,  however,  it  is  not  a 
change  but  only  a  modification,  since  the  root  idea 
is  the  same  in  each.  Is  it  not  strange  how  the  two 
great  brothers  are  led  to  misunderstand  each  other  1 
A  man  is  punished  for  private  libel  {over  here  at 
any  rate),  although  the  consequences  can  only  be 
slight.  But  a  man  may  perpetrate  international 
tibel,  which  is  a  very  nemous  and  far-reaching 
offence,  and  there  is  no  law  in  the  world  which  can 
punish  him.  Think  of  the  contemptible  crew  of 
journalists  and  satirists  who  forever  picture  the 
Englishman  as  haughty  and  h-droppmg,  or  the 
American  as  vulgar  and  expectoratmg.  If  some 
millionaire  would  give  them  all  a  trip  round  the 
world  we  should  have  some  rest — and  if  the  plug 
came  out  of  the  boat  midway  it  would  be  more 
restful  stiU.  And  your  vote-hunting  politicians 
with  their  tail-twisting  campaigns,  and  our  editors 
of  the  supercihous  weeklies  with  their  inane  tone 
of  superiority,  if  they  were  all  aboard  how  much 
clearer  we  should  be  I  Once  more  adieu,  and  good 
luckl 
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XV 

1  Oakley  Villas, 
BmcHKPOOL,  Srd  Aagiat,  I88S. 

Do  you  think  that  such  a  thing  as  chance  exists  ? 
Bather  an  explosive  sentence  to  start  a  letter  with ; 
but  pray  cast  your  mind  back  over  your  own  life, 
and  tell  me  if  you  think  that  we  really  are  the 
sports  of  chance.  You  know  how  often  the  turn- 
ing down  this  street  or  ihaX,  the  accepting  or  re- 
jecting of  an  invitation,  may  deflect  the  whole 
current  of  our  lives  into  some  other  channel  Are 
we  mere  leaves,  fluttered  hither  and  thither  by  the 
wind,  or  are  we  rather,  with  every  conviction  that 
we  are  free  agents,  carried  steadily  along  to  a  defi- 
nite and  pre-determined  end  ?  I  confess  that  as  I 
advance  through  life,  I  become  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  that  fotaUsm  to  which  I  have  always 
had  an  incUnation. 

Look  at  it  in  this  way.  We  know  that  many  of 
the  permanent  tacts  of  the  universe  are  Tiot  chance. 
It  is  not  chance  that  the  heavenly  bodies  swing 
clear  of  each  other,  that  the  seed  is  furnished  with 
the  apparatus  which  will  drift  it  to  a  congenial  soil, 
that  the  creature  is  adapted  to  its  environment. 
Show  me  a  whale  with  its  great-coat  of  fat,  and  I 
want  no  further  proof  of  design.  But  logically,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  all  must  be  design,  or  au  must  be 
chance.  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  slash  a  Ime 
right  across  the  xmiverse,  and  say  that  all  to  the 
right  of  that  is  chance,  and  all  to  the  left  is  pre- 
ordmned.    You  would  then  have  to  contend  that 
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things  which  on  the  fece  of  them  are  of  the  same 
class,  are  really  divided  by  an  impassable  gulf,  and 
that  the  lower  are  regulated,  while  the  higher  are 
not.  You  would,  for  example,  be  forced  to  con- 
tend that  the  number  of  articulations  in  a  flea's 
hind  leg  has  ene^ed  the  direct  superintendence  of 
the  Creator,  while  the  mischance  which  killed  a 
thousand  people  in  a  theatre  depended  upon  the 
dropping  of  a  wax  vesta  upon  the  floor,  and  was  an 
unforeseen  flaw  in  the  chain  of  life.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  unthinkable. 

It  is  a  very  superficial  argument  to  say  that  if  a 
man  holds  the  views  of  a  &talist  he  will  therefore 
cease  to  strive,  and  will  wut  resi^edly  for  what 
&te  may  send  him.  The  objector  foivets  that 
among  the  other  things  fated  is  that  we  of  northern 
blood  should  strive  and  should  Jiot  sit  down  with 
folded  hands.  But  when  a  man  has  striven,  when 
he  has  done  all  he  knows,  and  when,  in  spite  of  it, 
a  thing  comes  to  pass,  let  him  wait  ten  years  before 
he  says  that  it  is  a  misfortune.  It  is  part  of  the 
main  line  of  his  destiny  then,  and  is  working  to  an 
end.  A  man  loses  his  fortune ;  he  f^ains  earnest- 
ness. His  eyesiffht  goes ;  it  leads  him  to  a  spirit- 
uality. The  ^d  loses  her  beauty;  she  becomes 
more  sympathetic.  We  think  we  are  pushing  our 
own  way  oravely,  but  there  is  a  great  Hand  in 
ours  all  the  time. 

You'll  wonder  what  has  taken  me  off  on  this 
line.  Only  that  I  seem  to  see  it  all  in  action  in  my 
own  life.  But,  as  usual,  I  have  started  merrily  on 
with  an  appendix,  so  I  shall  go  back  and  begin  my 
report  as  nearly  as  possible  miere  I  ended  the  last. 
First  of  all,  I  may  say  generally  that  the  clouds 
were  thinning  ^en,  and  that  they  broke  shortly 
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afterward.  During  the  last  few  months  we  have 
never  once  quite  lost  sight  of  the  sun. 

You  remember  that  we  (Paul  and  I)  had  just 
engaged  a  certain  Miss  Williams  to  come  and  ke^ 
house  for  us.  I  felt  that  on  the  basem^it-lodger 
principle  V  had  not  control  enough ;  so  we  now 
entered  upon  a  more  business-like  arrangement,  by 
which  a  sum  (though,  alas  I  an  absurdly  small  one) 
was  to  be  paid  her  for  her  services.  I  would  it  had 
been  ten  times  as  much,  for  a  better  and  a  more  loy- 
al servant  man  never  had.  Our  fortunes  seemed  to 
turn  from  the  hour  that  she  re-entered  the  house. 

Slowly,  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month, 
the  practice  began  to  spread  and  to  strengthen. 
There  were  spells  when  never  a  ring  came  to  the 
bell,  and  it  seemed  as  though  all  our  labour  had 
gone  for  nothing — but  then  would  come  other  days 
when  eight  and  ten  names  wotild  appear  in  my 
ledger.  Where  did  it  come  from?  you  will  ask. 
Some  from  old  Whitehall  and  his  circle  of  Bohe- 
mians. Some  frvm  accident  cases.  Some  from 
new-comers  to  the  town  who  drifted  to  me.  Some 
from  people  whom  I  met  first  in  other  capacities. 
An  insurance  superintendent  gave  me  a  few  cases 
to  examine,  and  tnat  was  a  very  great  help.  Above 
all,  I  learned  a  &ct  which  I  would  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  every  other  man  who  starts,  as  I  nave  done, 
a  stranger  among  strangers.  Do  not  think  that 
practice  will  come  to  you.  You  must  go  to  it. 
You  may  sit  upon  your  consulting-room  chair  until 
it  breaks  under  you,  but  without  purchase  or  part- 
nership you  will  make  little  or  no  progress.  The 
way  to  do  it  is  to  go  out,  to  mix  everywhere  with 
men,  to  let  them  know  you.  You  wiU  come  back 
many  a  time  and  be  told  by  a  reproachful  house- 
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keeper  that  some  one  has  been  for  you  m  your  ab- 
sence. Never  mind  I  Go  out  again.  A  noisy 
smoking  concert  vrheie  you  will  meet  eighty  men 
is  better  for  you  than  the  patient  or  two  whom  you 
might  have  seen  at  home;  It  took  me  some  tune 
to  realise,  but  I  speak  now  as  one  wh«  knows. 

But — there  is  a  great  lug  "  but "  in  the  case. 
You  must  ride  yourself  on  the  curb  the  whole  time. 
Unless  you  are  sure — absolutely  sure — that  you 
can  do  this,  you  are  far  best  at  home.  You  must 
never  for  one  instant  forget  yourself.  You  must 
remember  what  your  object  is  in  being  there.  You 
must  inspire  respect  Be  firiendly,  genial,  convivial 
— ^what  you  will — but  preserve  uie  tone  and  bear- 
ing of  a  gentleman.  If  you  can  make  yourself  re- 
spected and  liked  you  will  find  every  club  and 
society  that  you  join  a  fresh  introduction  to  prac- 
tice.  But  ijeware  of  drink!  Above  everything, 
beware  of  drink  1  The  company  that  you  are  m 
may  condone  it  in  each  other,  but  never  in  the 
man  who  wishes  them  to  commit  their  lives  to  his 
safe-keeping.  A  slip  is  &tal — a  half  slip  perilous. 
Make  your  rule  of  life  and  go  by  it,  m  spite  of 
challenge  or  coaxers.  It  will  be  rememb^^  in 
your  favoiur  next  morning. 

And  of  course  I  do  not  mean  merdy  festive  so- 
cieties. Literary,  debating,  political^  social,  athletic, 
every  one  of  them  is  a  tool  to  your  huids.  But 
you  must  show  them  what  a  good  man  you  are. 
You  must  throw  yourself  into  each  with  energy 
and  conviction.  You  will  soon  find  yourself  on 
the  committee — possibly  the  secretary,  or  even  in 
the  presidential  chair.  Do  not  grudge  labour 
where  the  return  may  be  remote  and  indirect. 
Those  are  the  rungs  up  which  one  climbs. 
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That  was  how,  when  I  had  gained  some  sort  of 
opening,  I  set  to  work  to  enlarge  it.  I  joined  this. 
I  joined  that.  I  pushed  in  every  direction.  I  took 
up  athletics  a^B,  much  to  the  advantage  of  my 
health,  and  found  that  the  practice  benefitra  as  well 
as  I.  My  cricket  form  for  the  season  has  been  fair, 
with  an  average  of  about  20  with  the  bat  and  9 
with  the  ball 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  this  system  of 
sallying  out  for  my  patients  and  leaving  my  con- 
sulting-room empty  might  be  less  successful  if  it 
were  not  for  my  treasure  of  a  housekeeper.  She  is 
a  marvel  of  discretion,  and  the  way  in  which  she 
peijures  her  soul  for  the  sake  of  the  practice  is  a 
constant  weight  upon  my  conscience.  She  is  atdl, 
thin  woman,  witii  a  grave  face  and  an  impressive 
manner.  Her  standi  fiction,  implied  rather  than 
said  (with  an  air  as  if  it  were  so  imiversally  known 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  put  it  into  words),  is, 
that  I  am  so  pressed  by  the  needs  of  my  enormous 
practice,  that  any  one  wishing  to  consiut  me  must 
make  their  appointment  very  exactly  and  a  long 
time  in  advance. 

"Dear  me,  now  I "  she  says  to  some  applicant. 
"He's  been  hurried  off  again.  If  you'd  been  here 
half  an  hour  ago  he  might  have  given  you  a  minute. 
I  nevCT  saw  such  a  thiJog  "  (confidentially).  "  Be- 
tween you  and  me  I  don't  think  he  can  last  at  it 
long.  He's  bound  to  break  down.  But  come  in, 
and  I'll  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

Then,  having  carefully  fastened  the  patient  up 
in  the  consulting-room,  she  goes  to  little  FauL 

*'  Run  round  to  the  bowhng  green,  Master  Paul," 
says  she.  *'  You'll  find  the  doctor  there,  I  think. 
Just  teU  him  that  a  patient  is  waiting  for  him." 
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She  seems  in  these  interviews  to  inspire  them 
with  a  kind  of  hushed  feehng  of  awe,  as  if  tiiey 
had  found  their  way  into  some  holy  of  holies.  My 
own  actual  appearance  is  quite  an  anti-climax  after 
the  introduction  by  Miss  Williams. 

Another  of  her  devices  is  to  make  appointments 
with  an  extreme  precision  as  to  time,  I  being  at  the 
moment  worked  to  death  (at  a  cricket  match). 

"  Let  us  see  I "  says  she,  looking  at  the  slate. 
"  He  will  be  clear  at  seven  minutes  past  ei^t  this 
evening.  Yes,  he  could  just  manage  it  then.  He  has 
no  one  at  all  from  seven  past  to  the  quarter  past " 
—and  so  at  the  appointed  hour  I  have  my  patient 
precipitating  himself  into  my  room  with  tne  de- 
meanour ofthe  man  who  charges  in  for  his  bowl  of 
hot  soup  at  a  railway  station.  If  he  knew  that  he 
is  probably  the  only  patient  who  has  opened  my 
door  that  evening  he  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry 
— or  think  so  much  of  my  advice. 

One  curious  patient  has  come  my  way  who  has 
been  of  great  service  to  me.  She  is  a  stately  look- 
ing widow.  Turner  by  name,  the  most  depressingly 
respectable  figure,  as  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  older  and 
less  frivolous  sister.  She  lives  in  a  tiny  house,  with 
one  small  servant  to  scale.  Well,  every  two 
months  or  so  she  quite  suddenly  goes  on  a  mad 
drink,  which  lasts  for  about  a  week.  It  ends  as 
atnruptly  as  it  becpis,  but  while  it  is  on  the  neigh- 
bours luiow  it.  She  shrieks,  yells,  sings,  chivies  the 
servant,  and  skims  plates  out  of  the  window  at 
the  passers-by.  Of  course,  it  is  really  not  funny, 
but  pathetic  and  deplorable — all  the  same,  it  is  hard 
to  keep  from  laugfamg  at  the  absurd  contrast  be- 
tween tier  actions  uid  her  appearance.  I  was  called 
in  by  accident  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  I  speedily 
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acquired  some  control  orer  her,  so  that  now  the 
neighbours  send  for  me  the  moment  the  crockery 
b^ns  to  come  throiufh  the  window.  She  has  a 
fiiir  competence,  so  that  her  httle  vagaries  are  a 
help  to  me  with  my  rent.  She  has,  too,  a  number 
of  curious  jugs,  statues,  and  pictures,  a  selection  of 
which  she  presents  to  me  in  the  course  of  each  of 
her  attacks,  insisting  upon  my  carrying  them  away 
then  and  there;  so  that  I  stagger  out  of  the  house 
Uke  one  of  Napoleon's  generals  coming  out  of  Italy. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  method  in  the  old  lady,  how- 
ever, and  on  her  recovery  she  invariably  sends  round 
a  porter,  with  a  polite  note  to  say  that  she  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  her  pictures  oack  again. 

And  now  I  have  worked  my  way  to  the  point 
where  I  can  show  you  what  I  mean  when  I  talk 
about  fate.  The  medical  practitioner  who  lives 
next  me — Porter  is  his  name — is  a  kindly  sort  of 
man,  and  knowing  that  I  have  had  a  long  uphill 
fight,  he  has  several  times  put  things  in  my  way. 
One  day  about  three  weeks  ago  he  came  into  my 
consulting-room  after  break&st. 

*'  Could  you  come  with  me  to  a  consultati<»i  ?  ** 
he  asked. 

"  With  pleasure." 

"  I  have  my  carriage  outside." 

He  told  me  something  of  the  case  as  we  went. 
It  was  a  young  fellow,  an  only  son,  who  had  been 
suffering  from  nervous  symptoms  for  some  time, 
and  lately  from  considerable  pain  in  his  head. 
"  His  people  are  Uving  with  a  patient  of  mine, 
GrenenU  Wainwright,"  said  Porter.  "He  didn't 
like  the  symptoms,  and  thought  he  would  have  a 
second  opinion." 

We  came  to  the  house,  a  great  big  one,  in  its 
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own  grounds,  and  had  a  prelimmary  talk  with  the 
dark-faced,  white-haired  Indian  soldier  who  owns  it. 
He  was  explaining  the  responsibihty  that  he  felt, 
the  patient  oeing  his  nephew,  when  a  lady  entered 
the  room.  "This  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  La  Force," 
said  he,  "  the  mother  of  the  gentleman  whom  you 
are  going  to  see." 

I  recognised  her  instantly.  I  bad  met  her  before 
and  under  curious  circumstances.  (Dr.  Stark  Munro 
here  proceeds  to  narrate  again  how  he  had  met  the 
La  Forces,  having  evidenUy  forgotten  that  he  had 
already  done  so  in  Letter  VI.)  When  she  was  in- 
troduced I  could  see  that  she  had  not  associated 
me  with  the  young  doctor  in  the  train.  I  don't 
wonder,  for  I  have  started  a  beard,  in  the  hope  of 
making  myself  look  a  Uttle  older.  She  was  naturally 
all  anxiety  about  her  son,  and  we  went  up  with  her 
{Porter  and  I)  to  have  a  look  at  him.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  seemed  peakier  and  more  sallow  than  when  I 
had  seen  him  last  We  held  our  consultation, 
came  to  an  agreement  about  the  chronic  nature  of 
his  complaint,  and  finally  departed  without  my  re- 
minding Mrs.  La  Force  of  our  previous  meeting. 

Well,  there  the  matter  might  have  ended;  but 
about  three  days  afterward  who  should  be  shown 
into  my  consulting-room  but  Mrs.  La  Force  and 
her  daughter  t  I  thought  the  latter  looked  twice 
at  me,  when  her  mother  introduced  her,  as  if  she 
had  some  recollection  of  my  &ce;  but  she  evi- 
dently could  not  recall  where  she  had  seen  it,  and 
I  stud  nothing  to  help  her.  They  both  seemed  to 
be  much  distressed  in  mind — indeed,  the  tears  were 
brimming  over  from  the  girl's  eyes,  and  her  lip  was 
quivering. 

"We  have  come  to  you.  Dr.  Munro,  in  the 
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ratest  distress,"  said  Mrs.  La  Force;  "  we  should 
very  glad  of  your  advice." 

"  You  place  me  in  rather  a  difficult  position,  Mrs. 
X>a  Force,"  said  I.  "  The  &ct  is,  that  I  look  upon 
you  as  Dr.  Porter's  patients,  and  it  is  a  breach  of 
etiquette  upon  my  part  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  you  except  through  him." 

"  It  was  he  who  sent  us  here,"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  that  alters  the  matter  raitirely." 

"  He  said  he  could  do  nothing  to  help  us,  and 
that  peiiiaps  you  could." 

"  Pray  let  me  know  what  you  wish  done." 

She  set  out  valorously  to  explain ;  but  the  effort 
of  putting  her  troubles  into  words  seemed  to  bring 
them  more  home  to  her,  and  she  suddenly  blurr^ 
over  and  became  inarticulate.  Her  daughter  b«it 
toward  her,  and  kissed  her  with  the  prettiest  little 
spasm  of  lore  and  pity. 

"  I  will  tell  you  aoout  it,  doctor,"  said  she.  "  Poor 
mother  is  almost  worn  out  Fred — my  brother,  that 
is  to  say — is  worse.  He  has  become  noisy,  and  will 
not  be  quiet" 

"  And  my  brother,  the  general,"  continued  Mrs. 
La  Force,  "  naturally  did  not  expect  this  when  he 
kindly  offered  us  a  home,  and,  being  a  nervous 
man,  it  is  very  trying  to  him.  In  iact  it  cannot 
go  on.     He  says  so  himself." 

"But  what  is  mother  to  do?"  cried  the  sirl, 
taking  up  the  tale  again.  "  No  hotel  or  lodging- 
house  would  take  us  in  while  poor  Fred  is  like 
that  And  we  have  not  the  heart  to  send  him  to 
an  asylum.  Uncle  will  not  have  us  any  longer, 
and  we  have  nowhere  to  go  to."  Her  grey  eyes 
tried  to  look  brave,  but  her  moutii  would  go  down 
at  the  comers. 

340 
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I  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  trying 
to  think  it  all  out. 

"  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  said  Mrs.  La 
Force, "  was  whether  perhaps  you  knew  some  doc- 
tor or  some  private  establishment  which  took  in 
such  cases — so  that  we  could  see  Fred  every  day 
or  so.  The  only  thing  is  that  he  must  be  taken  at 
once,  for  really  my  brother  has  reached  the  end  of 
his  patience." 

I  rang  the  bell  for  my  housekeeper. 

"  Miss  Williams,"  said  I,  "  do  you  think  we  can 
furnish  a  bedroom  by  to-night,  so  as  to  take  in  a 
gentleman  who  is  ill? " 

Never  have  I  so  admired  that  wonderfijl  wom- 
an's self-command. 

"  Why  easily,  sir,  if  the  patients  will  only  let  me 
alone.  But  with  that  bell  going  thirty  times  an 
hour,  it's  hard  to  say  what  you  are  going  to  do." 

This  with  her  funny  manner  set  the  ladies  laugh- 
ing, and  the  whole  business  seemed  lighter  and 
easier.  I  promised  to  have  the  room  ready  by 
eight  o'clock.  Mrs.  La  Force  arranged  to  bring 
her  son  round  at  that  hour,  and  both  ladies  thanked 
me  a  very  great  deal  more  than  I  deserved;  for 
after  all  it  was  a  business  matter,  and  a  resident 
patient  was  the  very  thing  that  I  needed.  I  was 
able  to  assure  Mrs.  La  Force  that  I  had  had  a  simi- 
lar ease  under  my  charge  before — meaning,  of 
course,  poor  "  Jimmy,"  the  son  of  Lord  Saltire. 
Miss  WUliams  escorted  them  to  the  door,  and  took 
occasion  to  whisper  to  them  that  it  was  wonderful 
how  I  got  throujD;h  with  it,  and  that  I  was  "  within 
sight  of  my  carriage." 

It  was  a  short  notice,  but  we  got  everything 
ready  by  the  hour.     Caii)et,  bed,  suite,  curtains— 
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all  came  together,  and  were  fixed  in  th^r  places  by 
the  united  efforts  of  Miss  Williams,  Paul,  and  my- 
self. Sharp  at  eight  a  cab  arrived,  and  Fred  was 
conducted  oy  me  into  his  bedroom.  The  moment 
I  looked  at  him  I  could  see  that  he  was  much 
worse  than  when  I  saw  him  with  Dr.  Porter.  The 
chronic  brain  trouble  had  taken  a  sudden  acute 
turn.  His  eyes  were  wild,  his  cheeks  flushed,  his 
lips  drawn  slightly  away  firom  his  teeth.  His  tem- 
perature was  102  ,  and  he  muttered  to  himself  con- 
tinually, and  pfud  no  attention  to  my  questions.  It 
was  evident  to  me  at  a  glance  that  the  responsibU- 
ity  which  I  had  taken  upon  myself  was  to  be  no 
light  one. 

However,  we  could  but  do  our  best  I  undressed 
him  and  got  him  safely  to  bed,  while  Miss  Williams 
prepared  some  arrowroot  for  his  supper.  He  would 
eat  nothing,  however,  but  seemed  more  diq>osed  to 
doze,  so  having  seen  him  settle  down  we  left  him. 
His  room  was  the  one  next  to  mine,  and  as  the  wall 
was  thin,  I  could  hear  the  least  movement.  Two 
or  three  times  he  muttered  and  groaned,  but  finally 
he  became  quiet,  and  I  was  able  to  drop  to  sleep. 

At  three  m  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
dreadful  crash.  Bounding  out  of  bed  I  rushed  into 
the  other  room.  Poor  Fred  was  standing  in  his 
long  gown,  a  pathetic  little  figure  in  the  grey  light 
of  the  dawning  day.  He  had  pulled  over  his  wash- 
ing-stand (with  what  object  only  his  bemuddled 
nund  could  say),  and  the  whole  place  was  a  morass 
of  water  with  islands  of  broken  crockery.  1  picked 
him  up  and  put  him  back  into  his  bed  again— his 
body  glowing  through  his  night-dress,  and  his  eyes 
stanng  wildly  about  him.  It  was  evidently  impos- 
sible to  leave  him,  and  so  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 
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night  nodding  and  shivering  in  the  armchair.  No,  it 
was  certainly  not  a  sinecure  that  I  had  undertaken. 

In  the  morning  I  went  roimd  to  Mrs.  La  Force, 
and  gave  her  a  bulletin.  Her  brother  had  recov- 
ered his  serenity  now  that  the  patient  had  left.  He 
had  the  Victona  Cross  it  seems,  and  was  one  of  the 
desperate  httle  garrison  who  held  Lucknow  in  that 
hell-whirl  of  a  mutiny.  And  now  the  sudden  open- 
ing of  a  door  sets  him  shaking,  and  a  dropped  tongs 
fives  him  palpitations.  Are  we  not  the  strangest 
ind  of  beings? 

Fred  was  a  little  better  during  the  day,  and  ev&i 
seemed  in  a  dull  sort  of  way  to  recognise  his  sister, 
who  brought  him  flowers  in  the  afternoon.  Toward 
evening  his  temperature  sank  to  101.5°,  and  he  fell 
into  a  kind  of  stupor.  As  it  happened,  Dr.  Porter 
came  in  about  supper-time,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  step  up  and  nave  a  look  at  my  patient.  He 
did  so,  and  we  found  him  dozing  peacefully.  You 
would  hardly  think  that  that  small  incident  may 
have  been  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  n^  life. 
It  was  the  merest  chance  in  the  world  that  Porter 
went  up  at  alL 

Fred  was  taking  medicine  with  a  Uttle  chloral  in 
it  at  this  time.  I  gave  him  his  usual  dose  last  thing 
at  night;  and  then,  as  he  seemed  to  be  sleeping 
peacenilly,  I  went  to  my  own  room  for  the  rest 
which  I  badly  needed.  I  did  not  wake  until  eight 
in  the  morning,  when  I  was  roused  by  the  jinghng 
of  a  spoon  in  a  saucer,  and  the  step  of  Miss  Wilt 
iams  passing  my  door.  She  was  taking  him  the 
arrowroot  which  I  had  ordered  over-night.  I  heard 
her  open  the  door,  and  the  next  moment  my  heart 
sprang  into  my  mouth  as  she  gave  a  hoaise  scream, 
and  her  cup  and  saucer  crashed  upon  the  floor.  An 
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instant  later  she  had  burst  into  my  room,  with  her 
face  convulsed  with  terror. 

"  My  God  1 "  she  cried,  "  he's  gone  1 " 

I  caught  up  my  dressing  gown  and  rushed  into 
the  next  room. 

Poor  httle  Fred  was  stretched  sideways  across 
his  bed,  quite  dead.  He  looked  as  if  he  nsd  been 
rising  and  had  fallen  backward.  His  &ce  was  so 
peaceful  and  smiling  that  I  could  hardly  have  rec- 
ognised the  worrietT  fever-worn  features  of  yester- 
day. There  is  great  promise,  I  think,  on  the  faces 
of  the  dead.  Iliey  say  it  is  but  the  post-mortem 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  but  it  is  one  of  the  points 
on  which  I  should  like  to  see  science  wrong. 

Miss  Williams  and  I  stood  for  five  minutes  with- 
out a  word,  hushed  by  the  presence  of  that  supreme 
&ct.  Then  we  laid  him  straight,  and  drew  the 
sheet  over  him.  She  knelt  down  and  prayed  and 
sobbed,  while  I  sat  on  the  bed,  with  the  cold  hand 
in  mine.  Then  my  heart  turned  to  lead  as  I  re- 
membered that  it  lay  for  me  to  break  the  news  to 
the  motber. 

However,  she  took  it  most  admirably.  They 
were  all  three  at  break&st  when  I  came  round,  the 

general,  Mrs.  La  Force,  and  the  daughter.  Some- 
ow  they  seemed  to  know  all  that  I  had  to  say  at 
the  very  sight  of  me  ;  and  in  their  womanly  unsel- 
fishness their  imnpathy  was  all  for  me,  for  the  shock 
I  had  suffered,  and  the  disturbance  of  my  house- 
hold. I  foimd  myself  turned  firom  the  consoler 
into  the  consoled.  For  an  hour  or  more  we  t^ed 
it  over,  I  explaining  what  I  hope  needed  no  ex- 
planation, that  as  the  poor  boy  could  not  tell  me 
his  symptoms  it  was  hard  for  me  to  know  how  im- 
mediate was  his  danger.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  fitll  of  temperature  and  the  quietness  which 
both  Porter  and  I  had  looked  upon  as  a  hopeful 
sign,  were  really  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  I>a  Force  asked  me  to  see  to  everything, 
the  formalities,  register,  and  funeraL  It  was  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  we  thought  it  best  that  the  burial 
should  be  on  the  Friday.  Back  I  hurried,  there- 
fore, not  knowing  what  to  do  first,  and  found  old 
Whitehall  waiting  for  me  in  my  consulting-room, 
lookioe  very  jaunty  with  a  cameUia  in  his  but- 
toD-hcue.  Not  an  organ  in  its  right  place,  and  a 
camellia  in  his  button-hole  I 

Between  ourselves,  I  was  sorry  to  see  him,  for  I 
was  in  no  humour  for  his  company;  but  he  had 
heard  all  about  it  &om  Miss  Williams,  and  had 
come  to  stop.  Only  then  did  I  fully  realise  how 
much  of  the  kindly,  delicate-minded  gentleman 
remained  behind  that  veil  of  profanity  and  obscen- 
ity which  he  so  often  held  before  him. 

"  I'll  trot  along  wi^  y^^'  ^^*  Munro,  sir.  A 
man's  none  the  worse  for  a  companion  at  such 
times.  Ill  not  open  my  mouth  unless  you  wish  it, 
sir;  but  I  am  an  idle  man,  and  would  take  it  as  a 
kindness  if  you  would  let  me  come  round  with 
you." 

Round  he  came,  and  very  helpful  he  was.  He 
seemed  to  know  all  about  the  procedure — "  Buried 
two  wives.  Dr.  Munro*  sirl "  1  signed  the  certifi- 
cate mys^,  conveyed  it  to  the  registrar,  got  the 
order  for  burial,  took  it  roimd  to  the  parish  clerk, 
arranged  an  hour,  then  off  to  the  undertaker's,  and 
back  to  my  pactice.  It  was  a  kind  of  nightmare 
morning  to  look  back  upon,  relieved  only  by  the 
figure  of  my  old  Bohemian,  with  his  pea  jacket,  his 
buckthorn,  his  puffy,  crinkly  face,  and  his  camellia. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  then,  tiie  funeral 
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came  off  as  airanged.  General  WaiQwrLslit;  White- 
hall, and  I  being  the  sole  mourners.  The  capttun 
had  never  seen  poor  Fred  in  the  flesh;  but  he 
"  liked  to  be  in  at  the  finish,  sir,"  and  so  he  gave 
me  his  company.  It  was  at  ei^t  in  the  moming, 
and  it  was  tea  before  we  found  ourselves  at  Oak- 
1^  Villas.  A  buriy  man  with  bushy  whiskers  was 
waiting  for  us  at  the  door. 

"  Are  you  Dr.  Munro,  ar?  "  he  asked. 

**I  am." 

**  I  am  a  detective  from  the  local  oflice.  I  was 
wda>ed  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  the  young  man 
in  your  house  lately." 

Here  was  a  thunderbolt !  If  loc^dng  upset  is  a 
sign  of  guilt,  I  must  have  stood  confessed  as  a  vil- 
1am.  It  was  so  absolutely  unexpected.  I  hope, 
however,  that  I  had  command  of  myself  instantly. 

"  Pray  step  in  I  "  said  I.  "  Any  information  I 
can  give  you  is  entirely  at  your  service.  Have  you 
any  objection  to  my  niend  Captain  Whitehall  be- 
ing present  ? " 

"Not  in  the  least"  So  in  we  both  went,  taking 
this  bird  of  iU-omen. 

He  was,  however,  a  man  of  tact  and  with  a  pleas- 
ant manner. 

"  Of  course,  Dr.  Munro,"  said  he,  *'  you  are  much 
too  well  known  in  the  town  for  any  (me  to  take 
this  matter  seriously.  But  the  foct  is  that  we  had 
an  anonymous  letter  this  morning  saying  that  the 
young  man  bad  died  yesterday  and  was  to  be  bur- 
ied at  an  unusual  hour  to-day,  and  that  the  cireum- 
stances  were  suspicious." 

"He  died  the  day  before  yesterday.  He  was 
buried  at  eight  to-day,"  1  explained;  and  then  I 
told  him  the  whole  stonr  from  the  beginning.  He 
listened  attentively,  and  took  a  note  or  twa 
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*'  Who  signed  the  (%rtificate  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  did,"  said  L 

He  nused  his  eyebrows  slightly.  "  There  is  really 
no  one  to  check  your  stateoaent  then  ? "  said  he. 

"  Oh  yes.  Dr.  Porter  saw  him  the  night  before 
he  died.     He  knew  all  about  the  case." 

The  detective  shut  his  note-book  with  a  snap. 
"That  is  final.  Dr.  Mimro,"  said  he.  "Of  course 
I  must  see  Dr.  Porter  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  if 
his  opinion  agrees  with  yours  1  can  only  apologise 
to  you  for  this  intrusion. 

"And  there  is  one  more  thing,  Mr.  DetectiTe, 
sir,"  said  Whitehall  explosively.     "  I'm  not  a  rich 

man,   sir,  only  the half-pay  skipper  of  an 

armed  tnmsport;  but  by ,  sir,  I'd  give  you  this 

hat  full  of  dollars  to  know  ttie  name  of  the 

rascal  who  wrote  that  anonymous  letter,  sir.  By 
■  — ,  sir,  you'd  have  a  real  case  to  look  after  then." 
And  he  waved  his  blackthorn  ferociously. 

So  the  wretched  business  ended,  Harold.  But 
on  what  trifling  chances  do  our  fortunes  depend  I 
If  Porter  had  not  seen  him  that  night,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  thne  would  have  been  an  exhuma- 
tion. And  then, — well,  there  would  be  chloral  in 
the  body ;  some  money  interests  did  depend  upon 
the  death  of  the  lad — a  sharp  lawyer  might  have 
made  much  of  the  case.  Anyway,  the  first  breath 
of  suspicion  would  have  blown  my  little  rising  prac- 
tice to  the  wind.  What  awfiil  things  lurk  at  the 
corners  of  Life's  highway,  ready  to  pounce  upon  us 
as  we  pass  1 

And  so  you  really  are  going  a- voyaging  1  Wdl, 
I  won't  write  again  imtil  I  hear  that  you  are  back 
&om  the  Islands,  and  then  I  hope  to  have  some- 
thing a  little  more  cheery  to  talk  about. 
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I  Oakxxt  Villas, 
BlRCHBSPOOL,  ah  November,  1864. 

I  FACE  my  study  window  as  I  write,  Harold.  Slate- 
coloured  clouds  with  ra^j^  edges  are  drifting 
slowly  overhead.  Between  them  one  has  a  glimpse 
of  higher  clouds  of  a  Ughter  grey.  I  can  hear  the 
gentle  swish  of  the  rain  striking  a  clearer  note  on 
the  gravel  path  and  a  duller  among  the  leaves. 
Sometimes  it  falls  straight  and  heavy,  till  the  air  is 
full  of  the  delicate  grey  shading,  and  for  half  a  foot 
above  the  ground  tnere  is  a  h^  from  the  rebound 
of  a  miUion  tiny  globules.  Then  without  any 
change  in  the  clouds  it  eases  off  again.  Fools  line 
my  walk,  and  lie  thick  upon  the  roadway,  their  sur- 
face pocked  by  the  falling  drops.  As  I  sit  I  can  smell 
the  heavy  perfume  of  the  wet  earth,  and  the  laurel 
bushes  gleam  where  the  light  strikes  sideways  upon 
them.  The  gate  outside  shines  above  as  though  it 
were  new  varnished,  and  along  the  lower  edge  of 
the  upper  bar  there  hangs  a  fringe  of  great  clear 
drops. 

That  is  the  best  that  November  can  do  for  us  in 
our  dripping  little  island.  You,  I  suppose,  sitting 
among  the  dying  glories  of  an  American  fall,  think 
that  this  must  needs  be  depressing.  Don't  make 
any  mistake  about  that,  my  dear  hoy.  You  may 
take  the  States,  from  Detroit  to  the  Gulf,  and  you 
won't  find  a  happier  man  than  this  one.  What  do 
you  suppose  I  ve  got  at  this  moment  in  my  con- 
sulting-room ?    A  bureau  ?    A  bookcase  ?     No,  I 
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know  you've  miessed  my  secret  already.  She  is 
sitting  in  my  big  armchair;  and  she  is  the  best,  the 
kindest,  the  sweetest  little  woman  in  England. 

Yes,  I've  been  married  six  months  now — the  al- 
manac says  months,  though  I  should  have  thought 
weeks.  I  should,  of  course,  have  sent  cake  and 
cards,  but  had  an  idea  that  you  were  not  home  from 
the  Islands  yet  It  is  a  good  year  since  I  wrote  to 
you ;  but  when  you  ^ve  an  amorphous  address  of 
that  sort,  what  can  you  expect  ?  I've  thought  of 
you,  and  talked  of  you  often  enough. 

Well,  I  daresay,  with  tiie  acumen  of  an  old 
married  man,  you  have  guessed  who  the  lady  is  as 
well.  We  surely  know  oy  some  nameless  instinct 
more  about  our  mtures  than  we  think  we  know.  I 
can  remember,  for  example,  that  years  ago  ttxe 
name  of  Bradfield  used  to  strike  with  a  causeless 
&miUarity  upon  my  ear;  and  since  then,  as  you 
know,  the  course  of  my  life  has  flowed  through  it. 
And  so  when  I  first  saw  Winnie  La  Force  in  the 
railway  carriage,  before  I  had  spoken  to  her  or  knew 
her  name,  I  felt  an  inexplicable  sympathy  for  and 
interest  in  her.  Have  you  had  no  experience  of 
the  sort  in  youi  life  ?  Or  was  it  merely  that  she 
was  obviously  gentle  and  retiring,  and  so  made  a 
silent  claim  upon  all  that  was  helpful  and  manly  in 
me?  At  any  rate,  I  was  conscious  of  it ;  and  agiun 
and  again  every  time  that  I  met  her.  How  good 
is  that  saying  ca  some  Russian  writer  that  he  who 
loves  one  woman  knows  more  of  the  whole  sex  than 
he  who  has  had  passing  relations  with  a  thousand ! 
I  thought  I  knew  something  of  women.  I  suppose 
every  medical  student  does.  But  now  I  can  see 
that  I  reidly  knew  nothing.  My  knowledge  was 
all  external    I  did  not  know  the  woman  soul,  that 
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crowning  gift  of  Providence  to  man,  which,  if  we  do 
not  ourselves  degrade  it,  will  set  an  edge  to  all  that 
is  good  in  us.  I  did  not  know  how  the  love  of  a 
woman  will  tinge  a  man's  whole  life  and  every  ac- 
tion with  unselfishness.  I  did  not  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  be  noble  when  some  one  else  takes  it  for 
granted  that  one  will  be  so ;  or  how  wide  and  in- 
teresting life  becomes  when  viewed  by  four  eyes 
instead  of  two.  I  had  much  to  leam,  you  see ;  out 
I  think  I  have  learned  it. 

It  was  natural  that  the  death  of  poor  Fred  La 
Force  should  make  me  intimate  with  the  family. 
It  was  really  that  cold  hand  which  I  grasped  that 
morning  as  I  sat  by  his  bed  which  drew  me  toward 
my  happiness.  I  visited  them  frequently,  and  we 
often  went  little  excursions  together.  Then  my 
dear  mother  came  down  to  stay  with  me  for  a  spell, 
and  tmned  Miss  Williams  grey  by  looking  for  dust 
in  all  sorts  of  improbable  comers ;  or  advancing 
with  a  terrible  silence,  a  broom  in  one  hand  and  a 
shovel  in  the  other,  to  the  attack  of  a  spider's  web 
which  she  had  marked  down  in  the  beer  cellar. 
Her  presence  enabled  me  to  return  some  of  the 
hospitality  which  I  had  received  from  the  La 
Forces,  and  brought  us  still  nearer  together. 

I  had  never  yet  reminded  them  of  our  previous 
meeting.  One  evening,  however,  the  talk  turned 
upon  clairvoyance,  and  Mrs.  La  Force  was  express- 
ing the  utmost  disbelief  in  it.  I  borrowed  her  ring, 
and  holding  it  to  my  forehead,  I  pretended  to  be 
peering  into  her  past. 

"  I  see  you  in  a  railway  carriage,"  said  I.  "  You 
are  wearing  a  red  feather  in  your  bonnet  Miss  La 
Force  is  dressed  in  something  dark.  There  is  a 
young  man  there.     He  is  rude  enough  to  address 
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your  daughter  as  Winnie  before  he  has  ever  been 

"Oh,  mothCT,"  she  cried,  "erf  course  it  is  he  I 
The  &ce  haunted  me,  and  I  could  not  think  where 
we  had  met  it" 

Well,  there  are  some  things  that  we  don't  talk 
about  to  another  man,  even  when  we  know  each 
other  as  well  as  I  know  you.  Why  should  we, 
when  that  which  is  most  engrossing  to  us  consists 
in  those  gradual  shades  of  advance  from  Mendship 
to  intimacy,  and  from  intimacy  to  something  more 
sacred  still,  which  can  scarcely  be  written  at  all,  far 
less  made  interesting  to  another  ?  The  time  came 
at  last  when  th^  were  to  leave  Birchespool,  and 
my  mother  and  I  went  round  the  night  before  to 
say  good-bye.  Winnie  and  I  were  thrown  togeth^ 
for  an  instant 

*'  When  will  you  come  back  to  Birchespool?  **  I 
asked. 

"  Mother  does  not  know." 

"  Will  you  come  soon,  and  be  my  wife  ?" 

I  had  I>een  turning  over  in  my  head  all  the  even- 
ing how  prettily  I  could  lead  up  to  it,  and  how 
neatly  I  could  say  it — and  behold  the  melancholy 
result  I  Well,  pahaps  the  feeling  of  my  heart 
managed  to  make  itself  clear  even  through  those 
bald  words.  There  was  but  one  to  judge,  and  she 
was  of  that  opinion. 

I  was  so  lost  in  my  own  thoughts  that  I  walked 
as  far  as  Oakley  Villas  with  my  mother  before  I 
opened  my  mouth.  "  Mam,"  said  I  at  last,  "  I 
have  proposed  to  Winnie  La  Force,  and  she  has 
accented  me." 

"  My  boy,"  said  she, "  you  are  a  true  Packenham." 
And  so  I  knew  that  my  mother's  approval  had 
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reached  the  point  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  for 
days — not  until  I  expressed  a  preference  for  dust 
under  the  bookcase  with  quiet,  against  purity  and 
ructions — ^that  the  dear  old  lady  perceived  traces 
of  the  Munros. 

The  time  originally  fixed  for  the  weddinff  was 
six  months  after  this ;  but  we  gradually  whitued  it 
down  to  five  and  to  four.  My  income  had  risen  to 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  at  the 
time;  and  Winnie  had  agreed,  with  a  somewhat 
enigmatical  smile,  that  we  could  manage  very  well 
on  that — ^the  more  so  as  marriajfc  sends  a  doctor's 
income  up.  The  reason  of  her  smile  became  more 
apparent  when  a  few  weeks  before  that  date  I 
received  a  most  portentous  blue  document  in  which 
**  We,  Brown  &  Woodhouse,  the  solicitors  for  the 
herein  and  hereafter  mentioned  Winifred  La  Force, 
do  hereby  " — state  a  surprising  number  of  things, 
and  use  some  remarkably  bad  English.  The  mean- 
ing of  it,  when  all  the  "  whereas's  and  aforesaids  " 
were  picked  out,  was,  that  Winnie  had  about  a 
hundred  a  year  of  her  own.  It  could  not  make  me 
love  her  a  shade  better  than  I  did ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  won't  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  I  was  not 
glad,  or  to  deny  that  it  made  our  marriage  much 
easier  Uian  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Poor  Whitehall  came  in  on  the  morning  of  the 
ceremony.  He  was  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  a  fine  Japanese  cabinet  wmch  he  had  earned 
round  from  his  lodgings.  I  had  asked  him  to 
come  to  the  church,  and  the  old  gentleman  was 
resplendent  in  a  white  waistcoat  and  a  silk  tie. 
Between  ourselves,  I  had  been  just  a  little  uneasy 
lest  his  excitement  should  upset  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  dinner;  but  nothing  could  be  more  exem- 
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plary  than  his  conduct  and  appearance.  I  had  in- 
troduced him  to  Winnie  some  days  before. 

"You'U  forgive  me  for  saying,  Dr.  Munro,  sir, 

that  you  are  a lucky  fellow,"  said  he.    "  You've 

put  your  hand  in  the  bag,  sir,  and  taken  out  the 
eel  first  time,  as  any  one  with  half  an  eye  can  see. 
Now,  I've  had  three  dips,  and  landed  a  snake  every 
dip.  If  I'd  had  a  good  woman  at  my  side,  Dr.  Mun- 
ro, sir,  I  might  not  be  the  broken  half-pay  skipper 
of  an  armed  transport  to-day." 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  twice  married,  cap- 
tain." 

"  Three  times,  sir.  I  buried  two.  The  other 
lives  at  Brussels.  Well,  111  be  at  the  church.  Dr. 
Munro,  sir ;  and  you  may  lay  that  there  is  no  one 
there  who  wishes  you  better  than  I  do." 

And  yet  there  were  many  there  who  wished  me 
well.  My  patients  had  aU  got  wind  of  it;  and 
they  assembled  by  the  pewful,  looking  distressingly 
healthy.  My  neighbour,  Dr.  Porter,  was  there  also 
to  lend  me  his  support,  and  old  General  Wain- 
wright  gave  Winnie  away.  My  mother,  Mrs.  La 
Force,  and  Miss  Williams  were  all  in  the  front 
pew ;  and  away  at  the  back  of  the  church  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  forked  beard  and  crinkly  face  of 
Whitenall,  and  beside  him  the  wounded  Ueutenant, 
the  man  who  ran  away  with  the  cook,  and  quite  a 
line  of  the  strange  Bohemians  who  followed  his 
fortunes.  Then  when  the  words  were  said,  and 
man's  form  had  tried  to  sanctify  that  which  was  al- 
ready  divine,  we  walked  amid  the  pealings  of  the 
"  Wedding  March "  into  the  vestiy,  where  my  dear 
mother  reUeved  the  tension   of  the  situation  by 

J  ling  the  register  in  the  wrong  place,  so  that  to 
appearance  it  was  she  who  had  just  married  the 
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clergymaiL  And  then  amid  conffratulations  and 
kin<uy  feces,  we  were  together,  her  hand  on  my 
forearm,  upon  the  steps  of  the  church,  and  saw  the 
familiar  road  stretching  before  us.  But  it  was  not 
that  road  which  lay  before  my  eyes,  but  rather  the 
path  of  our  lives ; — that  broader  path  on  which  our 
feet  were  now  planted,  so  pleasant  to  tread,  and 
yet  with  its  course  so  shrouded  in  the  mist.  Was 
it  long,  or  was  it  short  ?  Was  it  uphill,  or  was  it 
down  ?  For  her,  at  least,  it  should  be  smooth,  if 
a  man's  love  could  make  it  so. 

We  were  away  for  several  weeks  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  then  came  back  to  Oakley  Villas,  where 
Miss  Williams  was  awaiting  us  in  a  nouse  in  which 
even  my  mother  could  have  found  no  dust,  and 
with  a  series  of  cheering  legends  as  to  the  crowds  of 
patients  who  had  blocked  uie  street  in  my  absence. 
There  really  was  a  marked  increase  in  my  practice; 
and  for  the  last  six  months  or  so,  without  being 
actually  busy,  I  have  always  had  enough  to  occupy 
me.  My  people  are  poor,  and  I  have  to  work  haid 
for  a  small  fee ;  but  I  still  study  and  attend  the 
local  hospital,  and  keep  my  knowledge  up  to  date, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  my  opening  when  it  ccnnes. 
There  are  times  when  I  ch^e  that  I  may  not  play 
a  part  upon  some  larger  sta^  than  this;  but  my 
happiness  is  complete,  and  if  fete  has  no  further 
use  for  me,  I  am  content  now  &om  my  heart  to 
live  and  to  die  where  I  am. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how  we  get  on — my 
wife  and  I — in  the  matter  of  religion.  Well,  we 
both  go  oxnr  own  ways.  Why  should  I  prosely- 
tise? I  would  not  for  the  sake  of  abstract  truth 
take  away  her  child-like  feith  which  serves  to  make 
life  easier  and  brighter  to  her.     I  have  made  my- 
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self  ill-understood  by  you  in  these  discursive  letters 
if  you  have  read  in  them  any  bitterness  against  the 
orthodox  creeds.  Far  trom  saying  that  they  are 
all  false,  it  would  express  my  position  better  to  say 
that  they  are  all  true.  Providence  would  not  have 
used  tfa^  were  they  not  the  best  available  tools, 
and  in  that  sense  divine.  That  they  are  final  I 
deny.  A  simpler  and  more  universal  creed  will  take  .f 
their  place,  when  the  mind  of  man  is  ready  for  it ;  ' 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  a  creed  founded  upon  those 
lines  of  absolute  and  provable  truth  which  I  have 
indicated.  But  the  old  creeds  are  still  the  best  ]/"  ^* ' 
suited  to  certain  minds,  and  to  certain  ages.  If 
they  are  good  enough  for  Providence  to  use,  they 
are  good  enough  for  us  to  endure.  We  have  but 
to  wait  upon  the  survival  of  the  truest  If  I  have 
seemed  to  say  ansrthing  ^gressive  against  them,  it 
was  directed  at  those  who  wish  to  limit  the  Al- 
mighty's favour  to  their  own  little  clique,  or  who 
wish  to  build  a  Chinese  wall  round  religion,  with 
no  assimilation  of  fresh  truths,  and  no  hope  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  ftiture.  It  is  with  these  that  the 
pioneers  of  progress  can  hold  no  truce.  As  for  my 
wife,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  breaking  in  upon  ber 
innocent  prayers,  as  she  would  of  carrying  off  the  [ 
works  of  philosophy  from  my  study  table.  She  is 
not  narrow  in  her  views;  but  if  one  could  stand 
upon  the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  broad-minded- 
ness, one  would  doubtless  see  frt>m  it  that  even  the 
narrow  have  their  mission. 

About  a  year  ago  I  had  news  of  Cullingworth 
from  Smeaton,  who  was  in  the  same  footbaU  team 
at  college,  and  who  had  called  when  he  was  passing 
through  Bradfield.  His  report  was  not  a  very 
fiivourable  one.     The  practice  had  declined  consid- 
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erably.  People  had  no  doubt  accustomed  them- 
selves to  his  eccentricities,  and  these  had  ceased  to 
impress  them.  Again,  there  had  been  one  or  two 
coroner's  inquests,  which  had  spread  the  impression 
that  he  had  neen  rash  in  the  use  of  powerful  drugs. 
If  the  coroner  could  have  seen  the  hundreds  of 
cures  which  Cullingworth  had  effected  by  that 
same  rashness  he  would  have  been  less  confident 
with  his  censures.  But,  as  you  can  understand, 
C.'s  rival  medical  men  were  not  disposed  to  cover 
him  in  any  way.  He  had  never  had  much  consid- 
eration for  them. 

Besides  this  decline  in  his  practice,  I  was  sorry 
to  hear  that  Cullingworth  had  shown  renewed 
signs  of  that  curious  vein  of  suspicion  which  had 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  insane  of  all 
his  traits.  His  whole  frame  of  mind  toward  me 
had  been  an  example  of  it,  but  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember  it  had  oeen  a  characteristic.  Even  in 
those  early  days  when  they  lived  in  four  little 
rooms  above  a  grocer's  shop,  I  recollect  that  he 
insisted  upon  gununing  up  every  chink  of  one  bed- 
room for  fear  of  some  ima^nary  infection.  He 
was  haunted,  too,  with  a  perpetual  dread  of  eaves- 
droppers, which  used  to  make  him  fly  at  the  door 
and  fling  it  open  in  the  middle  of  his  conversation, 
pouncing  out  into  the  passage  with  the  idea  of 
catching  somebody  in  the  act  Once  it  was  the 
maid  with  the  tea  tray  that  he  caught,  I  remem- 
ber ;  and  I  can  see  her  astonished  face  now,  with 
an  aureole  of  flying  cups  and  lumps  of  sugar. 

Smeaton  tells  me  that  this  has  now  taken  the 
form  of  imagining  that  some  one  is  conspiring  to 
poison  him  with  copper,  against  which  he  takes  the 
most  extravagant  precautions.     It  is  the  strangest 
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d^t,  he  says,  to  see  Cullingworth  at  his  meals; 
for  he  sits  with  an  elaborate  chemical  apparatus 
and  numerous  retorts  and  bottles  at  his  elbow,  with 
which  he  tests  samples  of  every  course.  I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  Smeaton's  description,  and  yet 
it  was  a  laugh  with  a  groan  underlying  it.  Of  all 
ruins,  that  of  a  fine  man  is  the  saddest. 

I  never  thought  I  should  have  seen  Culling- 
worth again,  but  fate  has  brought  us  together.  I 
have  always  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  him,  though  I 
feel  that  he  used  me  atrociou^y.  Often  I  hare 
wondered  whether,  if  I  were  placed  before  him,  I 
should  take  him  by  the  throat  or  by  the  hand. 
You  will  be  interested  to  hear  what  actually 
occurred. 

One  day,  just  a  week  or  so  back,  I  was  starting 
on  my  round,  when  a  boy  arrived  with  a  note.  It 
feirly  took  my  breath  away  when  I  saw  the  famil- 
iar writing,  and  realised  that  Cullingworth  was  in 
BirchespooL  I  called  Winnie,  and  we  read  it 
together. 

"Dear  Munro,"  it  ssid,  *' James  is  in  lodgings 
here  for  a  few  days.     We  are  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing England.  .  He  would  be  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
old  times,  to  have  a  chat  with  you  before  he  goes. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Hetty  Cullingwokth." 

The  writing  was  his  and  the  style  of  address,  so 
that  it  was  evidently  one  of  those  queer  little  bits 
of  tnmsparent  cunning  which  were  characteristic  of 
him,  to  make  it  come  from  bis  wife,  that  he  might 
not  lay  himself  open  to  a  direct  rebuff.  The 
^dress,  curiously  enough,  was  that  voy  Cadogan 
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Terrace  at  which  I  had  lodged,  but  two  doors 
higher  up, 

AVell,  I  was  averse  from  gmng  myself,  but  Win- 
nie was  all  for  peace  and  forgiveness.  Women 
who  claim  nothing  invariably  get  everything,  and 
so  my  gentle  little  wife  always  carries  her  point. 
Half  an  hour  later  I  was  in  Cadoffan  Terrace  with 
VCTy  mixed  feelings,  but  the  kincDier  ones  at  the 
top.  I  tried  to  tlunk  that  Cullingworth's  treat- 
ment of  me  had  been  pathological — ^the  result  of  a 
diseased  brain.  If  a  delirious  man  had  struck  me, 
I  should  not  have  been  angry  with  him.  That 
must  be  my  way  of  looking  at  it. 

If  CuUingworth  still  bore  any  resenlsnent,  be 
concealed  it  most  admirably.  But  then  I  knew  hy 
experience  that  that  genial  loud-voiced  John-Buu 
manner  of  his  could  conceal  many  things.  His 
wife  was  more  open;  and  I  could  read  in  her 
tightened  lips  and  cold  grey  eyes,  that  she  at  least 
stood  fast  to  the  old  quaireL  CuUingworth  was 
little  changed,  and  seemed  to  be  as  sanguine  and 
as  full  of  spirits  as  ever. 

"Sound  as  a  trout,  my  boyl"  he  cried,  drum- 
ming on  his  chest  with  his  bands.  "  Played  for 
the  London  Scottish  in  their  opening  match  last 
week,  and  was  on  the  ball  from  whisUe  to  whistle. 
Not  so  quick  on  a  sprint — ^you  find  that  yourself, 
Munro,  eh,  what? — but  a  good  hud^working  bul- 
locl^  forward.  Last  match  I  shall  have  for  many 
a  day,  for  I  am  off  to  South  America  next  week.* 

"  You  have  given  iip  Bradfield  altogether  then?" 

"  Too  provincial,  my  boy  1  What's  the  good  of 
a  village  practice  with  a  miserable  three  thousand 
or  so  a  year  for  a  man  that  wants  room  to  spread? 
My  head  was  sticking  out  at  one  end  of  Bradfield 
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and  my  feet  at  the  other.  Why,  there  wasn't  room 
for  Hetty  in  the  place,  let  alone  me  1  I've  taken 
to  the  eye,  my  boy.  There's  a  fortune  in  the  eye, 
A  man  grudges  a  half-crown  to  cure  his  chest  or 
his  throat,  but  he'd  spend  his  last  dollar  over  his 
eye.  There's  money  m  ears,  but  the  eye  is  a  gold 
mine." 

"  What ! "  said  I,  "  m  South  America?  - 

*•  Just  exactly  in  South  America,"  he  cried,  pac- 
ing with  his  quick  Uttle  steps  up  and  down  the 
dingy  room.  "  Look  here,  laddie !  There's  a 
great  continent  from  the  equator  to  the  icebergs, 
and  not  a  man  in  it  who  could  correct  an  astigma- 
tism. What  do  th^  know  of  modem  eye-surgery 
and  refraction ?  Wny,  dammy,  they  don't  know 
much  about  it  in  the  provinces  of  £ngland  yet,  let 
alone  Brazil  Man,  if  you  could  only  see  it,  there's 
a  fringe  of  squinting  millionaires  sitting  ten  deep 
round  the  whole  continent  with  their  money  in 
their  hands  waiting  for  an  oculist  Eh,  Munro, 
what?  By  Cruras,  111  come  back  and  111  buy 
Bradfield,  and  I'll  give  it  away  as  a  tip  to  a  waita*. 

"You  propose  to  settle  in  some  large  city, 
then?" 

"  City  1  What  use  would  a  city  be  to  me  ?  I'm 
there  to  squeeze  the  continent  I  work  a  town  at 
a  time.  I  send  on  an  agent  toihe  next  to  say  that 
I  am  coming,  '  Here's  the  cbajace  of  a  lifetime,' 
says  he,  *  no  need  to  go  back  to  Europe.  Here's 
Europe  come  to  you.  Squints,  cataracts,  iritis,  re- 
fractions, what  ;ou  like;  here's  the  great  Signor 
Cullingworth,  right  up  to  date  and  ready  for  any- 
thing 1 '  In  they  come  of  course,  droves  of  them, 
and  then  I  arrive  and  take  the  money.  Here's  my 
luggage  1 "  he  pointed  to  two  great  hampers  in  the 
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comer  of  the  room.  "  Those  are  glasses,  my  boy, 
concave  and  convex,  hundreds  of  tnem.  I  test  an 
eye,  fit  him  on  the  spot,  and  send  him  away  shout- 
ing. Then  I  load  up  a  steamer  and  come  home, 
umess  1  elect  to  buy  one  of  their  little  States  and 
run  it." 

Of  course  it  sounded  absurd  as  he  put  it;  but  I 
could  soon  see  that  he  had  worked  out  his  details, 
and  that  there  was  a  very  practical  side  to  his 
visions. 

"  I  work  Bahia,"  said  he. 
Pemambuco.  When  B^a 
move  on  to  Pernambuco,  and  the  agent  ships  to 
Monte  Video.  So  we  work  our  way  round  with  a 
trail  of  spectacles  behind  us.  It'll  go  like  clock- 
work." 

"  You  will  need  to  speak  Spanish,"  said  I. 

"  Tut,  it  does  not  take  any  Spanish  to  stick  a 
knife  into  a  man's  eye.  All  I  shall  want  to  know 
is,  'Money  down — no  credit'  That's  Spanish 
enough  for  me." 

We  had  a  long  and  interesting  talk  about  all 
that  had  happened  to  both  of  us,  without,  however, 
any  allusion  to  our  past  quarrel.  He  would  not 
admit  that  he  had  left  Bradfield  on  account  of  a 
falling-off  in  his  practice,  or  for  any  reason  except 
that  ne  found  the  place  too  smaU.  His  spring- 
screen  invention  had,  he  said,  been  favourably  re- 
ported upon  by  one  of  the  first  private  shipbuilding 
nnns  on  the  Clyde,  and  there  wis  every  probability 
of  their  adopting  it. 

*'  As  to  the  magnet,"  said  he,  "  I'm  very  sorry 
for  my  country,  but  there  is  no  more  command  of 
the  seas  for  her.  I'll  have  to  let  the  thing  go  to 
the  Germans.     It's  not  my  feult    They  must  not 
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blame  me  when  the  smash  comes.  I  put  the  thing 
before  the  Admiralty,  and  I  could  have  made  a 
board  school  understand  it  in  half  the  time.  Such 
letters,  Munro  1  Colney  Hatch  on  blue  paper. 
When  the  war  comes,  and  I  show  those  letters, 
somebody  will  be  hanged.    Questions  about  this — 

?uestions  about  that.  At  last  they  asked  me  what 
proposed  to  iasten  my  magnet  to.  I  answered 
to  any  soUd  impenetrable  object,  such  as  the  head 
of  an  Adoiiralty  official  Well,  that  broke  the 
whole  thing  up.  They  wrote  with  their  compli- 
ments, and  they  were  returning  my  apparatus.  I 
wrote  with  my  compliments,  and  they  ml^ht  go  to 
the  devil  And  so  ends  a  great  historical  mcident, 
Munro — eh,  what  ? " 

We  parted  very  good  firiends,  but  with  reserva- 
tions, I  &ncy,  on  both  sides.  His  last  advice  to 
me  was  to  clear  out  of  BirchespooL 

"  You  can  do  better — you  can  do  better,  laddie  I " 
said  he.  "  Look  round  the  whole  world,  and  when 
you  see  a  Uttle  round  hole,  jump  in  feet  foremost. 
There's  a  lot  of  'em  about  if  a  man  keeps  himself 
ready." 

So  those  were  the  last  words  of  Cullingworth, 
and  the  last  that  I  may  ever  see  of  him  dso,  for 
he  starts  almost  immediately  upon  his  strange 
venture.  He  must  succeed.  He  is  a  man  whom 
nothing  could  hold  down.  I  wish  him  luck,  and 
have  a  kindly  feeling  toward  him,  and  yet  I  dis- 
trust him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  shall 
be  just  as  pleased  to  know  that  the  Atlantic  rolls 
between  us. 

Well,  my  dear  Harold,  a  happy  and  tranquil,  if 
not  very  ambitious  existence  stretches  before  us. 
We  are  both  in  our  twenty-fifth  year,  and  I  sup- 
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pose  that  without  presumption  we  can  reckon  that 
thirty-five  more  years  Ue  m  front  of  us.  I  can  fore- 
see the  gradually  increasing  routine  of  woric,  the 
wider  circle  of  mends,  the  identification  with  this 
or  that  local  movement,  with  perhaps  a  seat  on  the 
Bench,  or  at  least  in  the  Mumcipal  CouncQ  in  my 
later  years.  It's  not  a  very  startling  programme, 
is  itT  But  it  lies  to  my  hand,  and  I  see  no  other. 
I  should  dearly  love  that  the  world  should  be  ever 
so  little  better  for  my  presence.  Even  on  this 
small  stage  we  have  our  two  sides,  and  something 
might  be  done  by  throwing  all  one's  weight  on  the 
soue  of  breadth,  tolerance,  charity,  temperance, 
peace,  and  kindliness  to  man  and  beast  We  can't 
all  strike  very  bi^  blows,  and  even  the  little  ones 
count  for  somethmg. 

So  good-bye,  my  dear  boy,  and  remember  that 
when  you  come  to  England  our  home  would  be 
the  brighter  for  your  presence.  In  any  case,  now 
that  I  have  your  address,  I  shall  write  again  in  a 
very  few  weeks.  My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Swanborougfa. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Stakk  Munro. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION 

[Being  an  extract  from  a  long  and  animated  coneqnndence 
with  a  frigid  in  America.] 

"  I  QUITE  recognise  the  force  of  your  objection  that 
an  invalid,  or  a  woman  in  weak  health,  would  get 
no  good  from  stories  which  attempt  to  treat  some 
features  of  medical  life  with  a  certain  amount  of 
realism.  If  you  deal  with  this  hie  at  all,  however, 
and  if  you  are  anxious  to  make  your  doctors  some- 
thing more  than  the  usual  marionettes  of  fiction,  it 
is  quite  essential  that  you  should  paint  the  darker 
side,  since  it  is  that  which  is  principally  presented 
to  the  Suigeon  or  the  Physician.  He  sees  many 
beautiful  things,  it  is  true;  fortitude  and  heroism, 
self-sacrifice  and  love,  but  they  are  all  called  forth 
(as  our  nobler  qualities  are  always  called  forth)  by 
bitter  sorrow  and  trial  One  cannot  write  of  medi- 
cal life  and  be  merry  over  it. 

"  Then  why  write  of  it,  you  may  ask  ?  If  a  sub- 
ject be  painiul,  why  treat  it  at  all  ?  I  answer  that 
it  is  the  province  of  fiction  to  treat  painful  things 
as  well  as  cheer&l  ones.  The  story  which  wiles 
away  a  weaiy  hour  fulfils  an  obviously  good  pur- 
pose, but  not  more  so,  I  hold,  than  that  which 
helps  to  emphasise  the  graver  side  of  life.  A  tale 
which  may  startle  the  reader  out  of  his  usual  grooves 
of  thought,  and  shock  him  into  seriousness,  plays 
the  part  of  the  alterative  and  tonic  in  medicine, 
bitter  to  the  taste,  but  bracing  in  its  result    There 
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are  a  few  stories  in  this  little  collection  which  might 
have  such  an  eifect,  and  I  have  so  fiur  shared  in 
your  feeUng  that  I  have  reserved  them  from  serial 
publication.  In  book  form  the  reader  can  see  that 
they  are  medical  stories,  and  can,  if  she  or  be  be  so 
minded,  avoid  them. — Yours  very  truly, 

"A-  CoNAN  Doyle." 
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These  stories  have  all  some  bearing,  more  or  less 
direct,  upon  medical  men  and  medical  subjects.  In 
looking  over  them  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
within  the  covers  of  one  book  I  have  used  two  en- 
tirely different  methods  of  literary  treatment.  Five 
of  the  stories,  "  His  First  Operation,"  "  The  Third 
Generation,"  *' The  Curse  of  Eve,"  "A  Medical 
Document,"  and  "  The  Surgeon  Talks,"  are  strictly 
— some  would  say  too  strictly — reahstic.  The 
others  are  all  tinged  with  romance.  Holding,  as  I 
do,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  fiction  is  interest, 
and  that  it  is  immaterial  by  what  method  or  device 
you  gain  your  end,  so  long  as  you  do  gain  it,  I  have 
not  concerned  myself  about  this  variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  I  have  hoped  that  it  might  even  have  a 
good  effect,  since  the  lighter  papers  may  reheve  the 
mtolerable  grimness  of  medical  tnith. 

One  of  the  short  sketches,  "  A  Straggler  of  '15," 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  furnish  Su*  Henry  Ir- 
ving with  the  materials  for  his  "  Story  of  Water- 
loo, in  which  a  great  artist  has  shown  bow  much 
may  be  made  of  the  slightest  of  studies. 

A.  CoNAN  Doyle. 
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BEHIND  THE  TIMES 

My  first  interview  with  Dr.  James  Winter  was 
under  dramatic  circumstances.  It  occurred  at  two 
in  the  morning  in  the  bedroom  of  an  old  country- 
house.  I  kicked  hira  twice  on  the  white  waistcoat 
and  knocked  off  his  gold  spectacles,  while  he,  with 
the  aid  of  a  female  accomplice,  stifled  my  angry- 
cries  in  a  flannel  petticoat  and  thrust  me  into  a 
warm  bath.  I  am  told  that  one  of  my  parents, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  remvked  in  a  whisper 
that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  my  lungs. 
I  cannot  recall  how  Dr.  Winter  looked  at  the  time, 
for  I  had  other  things  to  think  of,  but  his  descrip- 
tion of  my  own  appearance  is  far  train  flattering. 
A  fluffy  head,  a  body  like  trussed  goose,  very 
bandy  legs,  and  feet  with  the  soles  turned  inwara 
— those  are  the  main  items  which  he  can  remem- 
ber. 

From  this  time  onward  the  epochs  of  my  liffe 
were  the  periodical  assaults  which  Dr.  Winter  made 
upon  me.  He  vaccinated  me,  he  cut  me  for  an  ab- 
scess, he  blistered  me  for  mumps.  It  was  a  world 
of  peace,  and  he  the  one  dark  cloud  that  threatened. 
But  at  last  there  came  a  time  of  real  illness — a  time 
when  I  lay  for  months  together  inside  my  wicker- 
work  basket  bed,  and  then  it  was  that  I  learned 
that  that  hard  face  could  relax,  that  those  country- 
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made,  creaking  boots  could  steal  very  gently  to  a 
bedside,  and  that  that  rough  voice  could  thin  into 
a  whisper  when  it  spoke  to  a  sick  child. 

Ana  now  the  child  is  hiniself  a  medical  man,  and 
yet  Dr.  Winter  is  the  same  as  ever.  1  can  see  no 
change  since  first  I  can  remember  him,  save  that 
perhaps  the  brindled  hair  is  a  trifle  whiter,  and  the 
huge  shoulders  a  Uttle  more  bowed.  He  is  a  very 
tail  man,  though  he  loses  a  couple  of  inches  from 
his  stoop.  That  big  back  of  his  has  curved  itself 
over  sick  beds  until  it  has  set  in  that  shape.  His 
&ce  is  of  a  walnut  brown,  and  tells  of  long  winter 
drives  over  bleak  countiy  roads  with  the  wind  and 
the  rain  in  his  teeth.  It  looks  smooth  at  a  little 
distance,  but  as  you  approach  him  you  see  that  it 
is  shot  with  innumerable  fine  wrinkles,  hke  a  last 
year's  apple.  They  are  hartfly  to  be  seen  when  he 
is  in  repose,  but  when  he  laughs  his  face  breaks  like 
a  starred  glass,  and  you  realise  then  that,  though 
he  looks  old,  he  must  be  older  than  he  looks. 

How  old  that  is  I  could  never  discover.  I  have 
often  tried  to  find  out,  and.  have  struck  his  stream 
as  high  up  as  George  the  Fourth  and  even  of  the  Re- 
gency, but  without  ever  getting  quite  to  the  source. 
His  mind  must  have  been  open  to  impressions  very 
early,  but  it  must  also  have  closed  early,  for  the 
poUtics  of  the  day  have  little  interest  for  him,  while 
he  is  fiercely  excited  about  questions  which  are  en- 
tirely prehistoric.  He  shakes  his  head  when  he 
speaks  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  and  expresses '^ave 
doubts  as  to  its  wisdom,  and  I  have  heard  him, 
when  he  was  warmed  by  a  glass  of  wine,  say  bitter 
things  about  Robert  Peel  and  his  abandoning  of 
the  Com  Laws.  The  death  of  that  statesman 
brought  the  history  of  England  to  a  definite  close, 
« 
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and  Dr.  Winter  refers  to  everything  which  had 
happened  since  then  as  to  an  insignificant  imti- 
climax. 

But  it  was  only  when  I  had  myself  become  a 
medical  man  that  1  was  able  to  appreciate  how  en- 
tirely  he  is  a  survival  of  a  past  generation.  He 
had  learned  his  medicine  under  that  obsolete  and 
forgotten  system  by  which  a  youth  was  appren- 
tice to  a  surgeon,  in  the  days  wh»i  the  study  of 
anatomy  was  often  approached  through  a  violated 
grave.  His  views  upon  his  own  profession  are  even 
more  reactiwiary  tnan  his  pohtics.  Fifty  years 
have  brought  him  little  and  deprived  him  of  less. 
Vaccination  was  well  within  the  teaching  of  his 
youth,  though  I  think  he  has  a  secret  preference 
for  inoculation.  Bleeding  he  would  practise  &eely 
but  for  public  opinion.  Chloroform  ne  r^nrds  as 
a  d^igerous  innovation,  and  he  always  clidEs  with 
his  tongue  when  it  is  mentioned.  He  has  even 
been  known  to  say  vain  things  about  Laennec,  and 
to  refer  to  the  steUioscope  as  "  a  newfangled  French 
t(^."  He  carries  one  m  his  hat  out  of  deference 
to  the  expectations  of  his  patients;  but  he  is  very 
hard  of  hearing,  so  that  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  he  uses  it  or  not. 

He  always  reads,  as  a  duty,  his  weekly  medical 
paper,  so  that  he  has  a  general  idea  as  to  the  ad- 
vance  of  modem  science.  He  persists  in  looking 
upon  it,  however,  as  a  huge  and  rather  ludicrous 
experiment.  The  germ  theory  of  disease  set  him 
chuckling  for  a  long  time,  and  his  favourite  joke  in 
the  sick-room  was  to  say,  "  Shut  the  door,  or  the 
germs  will  be  getting  in."  As  to  the  Darwinian 
uieory,  it  struck  him  as  being  the  crowning  joke  of 
the  century.     "The  children  in  the  nursery  and 
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the  ancestors  in  the  stable,"  he  would  cry,  and 
lauffh  the  tears  out  of  his  eyes. 

He  is  so  very  much  behind  the  day  that  occar 
sionaUy,  as  things  move  round  in  their  usual  circle, 
he  finds  himse^  to  his  own  bewilderment,  in  the 
front  of  the  &shion.  Dietetic  treatment,  for 
example,  had  been  much  in  vogue  in  his  youth, 
and  he  has  more  practical  knowledge  of  it  than 
anyone  whom  I  nave  met  Massage,  too,  was 
famihar  to  him  when  it  was  new  to  our  eeneraticMQ. 
He  had  been  trained  also  at  a  time  when  instru- 
ments were  in  a  rudimentary  state  and  when  men 
learned  to  trust  more  to  their  own  fingers.  He 
has  a  model  suivical  hand,  muscular  in  the  palm, 
tapering  in  the  fingers,  "  with  an  eye  at  the  end  of 
each." 

We  made  him  President  of  our  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  but  he  resigned  aA& 
the  first  meeting.  "  The  young  men  are  too  much 
for  me,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  understand  what  ther 
are  talking  about."  Yet  his  patients  do  very  welL 
He  has  me  healing  touch — that  magnetic  thing 
which  defies  explanation  or  analysis,  but  which 
is  a  very  evident  feet  none  the  less.  His  mere 
presence  leaves  the  patient  with  more  hopefulness 
and  vitality.  The  sight  of  disease  affects  him  as 
dust  does  a  careful  housewifis.  It  makes  him 
angry  and  impatient  "  Tut,  tut  this  will  never 
doT  he  cries,  as  he  takes  over  a  new  case.  He 
would  shoo  death  out  of  the  room  as  thou^  he 
were  an  intrusive  hen.  But  when  the  intruder 
refuses  to  be  dislodged,  when  the  blood  moves 
more  slowly  and  the  eyes  grow  dimmer,  then  it  is 
that  Dt.  Winter  is  of  more  avail  than  all  the  drugs 
in  his  surgery.     Dying  folk  cling  to  his  hand  as  if 
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the  fvesence  of  his  bulk  and  vigour  mves  them 
more  courage  to  face  the  change ;  and  that  kindly, 
wind'beaten  &ee  has  been  the  last  earthly  impres- 
sion which  many  a  sufferer  has  carried  into  tlie 
unknown. 

When  Dr.  Patterson  and  I,  both  of  us  young, 
energetic  and  up-to-date,  settled  in  the  district,  we 
were  most  cordially  received  by  the  old  doctor, 
who  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  be  re- 
lieved of  some  of  his  patients.  The  patients  them- 
selves, however,  followed  their  own  inclinations, 
which  is  a  reprehensible  way  that  patients  have, 
so  that  we  remained  neglected  with  our  modem 
instruments  and  our  latest  alkaloids,  while  he  was 
serving  out  senna  and  calomel  to  all  the-  country- 
side. We  both  of  us  loved  the  old  fellow,  but  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  privacy  of  our  own  intimate 
conversations,  we  could  not  help  commenting  upon 
this  deplorable  lack  of  judgment. 

"  It  IS  all  very  well  for  the  poorer  people,"  said 
Fatt^^on,  "  but  after  all  the  educated  classes  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  thdr  medical  man  will  know 
the  difierence  between  a  mitral  murmur  and  a 
bnHichitic  rale.  It's  the  judicial  frame  of  mind, 
not  the  sympathetic,  which  is  the  essential  one." 

I  thorou^y  agreed  with  Patterson  in  what  he 
said.  It  happened,  however,  that  very  shortly 
afterward  the  epidemic  of  influenza  broke  out,  and 
we  were  all  worKed  to  death.  One  momine  I  met 
Patterson  on  my  round,  and  found  him  looking 
rather  pale  and  fagged  out  He  made  the  same 
renuvk  about  me.  I  was  in  fact  feeling  far  from 
well,  and  I  lay  upon  the  so&  all  afternoon  with  a 
sphtting  headache  and  pains  in  every  joint.  As 
evening  closed  in  I  could  no  longer  disguise  the 
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&ct  that  the  scourae  was  u^n  me,  and  I  felt  that 
I  should  have  medical  advice  without  delay.  It 
was  of  Patterson  naturally  that  I  thought,  but 
somehow  the  idea  of  him  had  suddenly  become 
repugnant  to  me.  I  thought  of  his  cold,  critical 
attitude,  of  his  endless  questions,  of  his  tests  and 
his  tappings.  I  wanted  something  more  soothing 
— something  more  eeniaL 

"  Mrs.  Hudson,'  said  I  to  my  housekeeper, 
"  would  you  kindly  run  iJong  to  old  Dr.  Winter 
and  tell  him  that  1  should  be  obliged  to  him  if  he 
would  step  round? " 

She  was  back  with  an  answer  presently. 

"  Dr.  Winter  will  come  round  in  an  hour  or  so, 
sir,  but  he  has  just  been  called  in  to  attend  Dr. 
Patterson." 
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It  was  the  first  day  of  a  winter  session,  and  the 
third  year's  man  was  walking  with  the  first  year's 
man.  Twelve  o'clock  was  just  booming  out  fixim 
tile  Tron  Church. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  third  year's  man,  "you 
have  never  seen  an  operation?" 

"  Never." 

"Then  this  way,  please.  This  is  Rutherford's 
historic  bar.  A  glass  of  sheny,  please,  for  this  gen- 
tleman.    You  are  rather  sensitive,  are  you  not  ? " 

"  My  nerves  are  not  very  strong,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Hum  I  Another  glass  of  sherry  for  this  gen- 
tleman. We  are  going  to  an  operation  now,  you 
know." 

The  novice  squared  his  shoulders  and  made  a 
gallant  attempt  to  look  uDConcemed. 

"  Nothing  very  bad — eh  ? " 

"  Well,  yes—pretty  bad." 

"  An — an  amputation  ? " 

"  No,  it's  a  big|^  afiair  than  that." 

"  I  think — I  ^nk  they  must  be  expecting  me  at 
home." 

"There's  no  sense  in  funking.  If  you  don't  go 
to-day  you  must  to-morrow.  Better  get  it  over  at 
once.    Feel  pretty  fit  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  all  right" 

The  smile  was  not  a  success. 

"One  more  glass  of  sherry,  then.  Now  come  on  or 
we  shall  be  late.  I  want  you  to  be  well  in  front" 
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•*  Surely  that  is  not  necessanr." 

"  Oh,  it  is  far  better.  What  a  drove  of  stu- 
dents !  There  are  plentv  of  new  men  among  them. 
You  can  tell  them  easuy  enough,  can't  you  ?  If 
they  were  going  down  to  be  operated  upon  them- 
selves they  comd  not  look  whiter." 

"  I  don  t  think  I  should  look  as  white." 

"Well,  I  was  just  the  same  myself  But  the 
feeling  soon  wears  off.  You  see  a  fellow  with  a 
face  like  plaster,  and  before  the  week  is  out  he  is 
eating  his  lunch  in  the  dissecting  rooms.  111  tell 
you  all  about  the  case  when  we  get  to  the  theatre." 

The  students  were  pouring  down  the  sloping 
street  which  led  to  the  infirmary — each  with  his 
little  sheaf  of  note-books  in  his  hand.  There  were 
pale,  frightened  lads,  fresh  from  the  High  Schools, 
and  callous  old  chronics,  whose  generation  had 
passed  on  and  left  them.  They  swept  in  an  un- 
broken, tumultuous  stream  from  the  University 
gate  to  the  hospital  The  figures  and  gait  of  the 
men  were  young,  but  there  was  little  youth  in  most 
of  their  faces.  Some  looked  as  if  th^  ate  too  little 
— a  few  as  if  they  drank  too  much.  Tall  and 
short,  tweed  coated  and  black,  round-shouldered, 
bespectacled  and  slim,  they  crowded  with  clatter 
of  feet  and  rattle  of  sticks  through  the  hospital 
gate.  Now  and  again  they  thickened  into  two 
lines  as  the  carriage  of  a  surgeon  of  the  staff  rolled 
over  the  cobblestones  between. 

"  There's  going  to  be  a  crowd  at  Archer's,"  whis- 
pered the  senior  man  with  suppressed  excitement 
"  It  is  grand  to  see  him  at  work.  I've  seen  him 
jab  all  round  the  aorta  until  it  made  me  jumpy  to 
watch  him.     This  way,  and  mind  the  whitewash." 

They  passed  -under  an  archway  and  down  a 
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long,  stone-flagged  corridor  with  drab-coloured 
doors  on  either  side,  each  marked  with  a  number. 
Some  of  them  were  ajar,  and  the  novice  glanced 
into  them  with  tingling  nerves.  He  was  reassured 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  cheery  fires,  lines  of  white- 
counterpaned  beds  and  a  profiision  of  coloiu%d 
texts  upon  the  wall  The  corridor  opened  up<m 
a  small  hall  with  a  fringe  of  pooriy-clad  people 
seated  all  round  upon  benches.  A  young  man 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  stuck,  like  a  flower,  in  his 
button-nole,  and  a  note-book  in  his  hand,  was  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other,  whispering  and  writing. 

*'  Anything  good  ? "  asked  the  third  year's  man. 

"  You  should  have  been  here  yesterday,"  said 
the  out-patient  clerk,  glancing  up.  "  We  had  a 
regular  field  day.  A  poplited  aneurism,  a  CoUes' 
fracture,  a  spina  bifida,  a  tropical  abscess,  and  an 
elephantiasis.     How's  that  for  a  single  haul  ?  " 

"  I'm  sony  I  missed  it.  But  they'll  come  again, 
I  suppose.     What's  up  with  the  old  gentleman  ?  " 

A  broken  workman  was  sitting  in  the  shadow, 
rocking  himself  slowly  to  and  fro  and  groaning. 
A  woman  beside  him  was  trying  to  console  him, 
patting  his  shoulder  with  a  hand  which  was  spotted 
over  with  curious  little  white  blisters. 

"  It's  a  fine  carbuncle,"  said  the  clerk,  with  the  air 
of  a  connoisseur  who  describes  his  orchids  to  one 
who  can  appreciate  them.  "  It's  on  his  back,  and 
the  passage  is  draughty,  so  we  must  not  look  at  it, 
must  we,  daddy  ?  Pemphigus,"  he  added  carelessly, 
pointing  to  the  woman's  disfigured  hands.  "  Womd 
you  care  to  stop  and  take  out  a  metacarpal? " 

"  No,  thank  you,  we  are  due  at  Archer's.     Come 
on ; "  and  they  rejoined  the  throng  which  was  hur- 
ijring  to  the  tiieatre  of  the  fiimous  surgeon, 
u 
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The  tiers  of  horse-shoe  benches,  rising  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  were  already  packed,  and  the 
novice  as  he  entered  saw  vague,  curving  lines  of 
faces  in  front  of  him,  and  heard  the  deep  buzz  of  a 
hundred  voices  and  sounds  of  laughter  from  some- 
where up  above  him.  His  companion  spied  an 
opening  on  the  second  bench,  and  th^  both 
squeezed  into  it. 

"  This  is  grand,"  the  senior  man  whispered  ; 
"  you'll  have  a  rare  view  of  it  all." 

Only  a  single  row  of  heads  intervened  between 
them  and  the  operating  table.  It  was  of  unpainted 
deal,  plain,  strong  and  scrupulously  clean.  ^  sheet 
of  brown  waterproofing  covered  half  of  it,  and  be- 
neath stood  a  large  tin  tray  frill  of  sawdust.  On 
the  ftuther  side,  in  front  of  the  window,  there  was 
a  board  which  was  strewed  with  glittering  instru- 
ments, forceps,  tenacula,  saws,  canulas  and  trocars. 
A  line  of  knives,  with  long,  thin,  deUcate  blades, 
lay  at  one  side.  Two  young  men  lounged  in  front 
of  this;  one  threading  needles,  the  other  doing 
something  to  a  brass  cofree-pot-like  thing  which 
hissed  out  puffs  of  steam. 

"  That's  Peterson,"  whispered  the  senior.  "  The 
big,  bald  man  in  tiie  front  row.  He's  the  skin- 
grafting  man,  you  know.  And  that's  Anthony 
Browne,  who  took  a  larynx  out  successfrilly  last 
winter.  And  there's  Murphy  the  pathologist,  and 
Stoddart  the  eye  man.  You'll  come  to  know  them 
all  soon. " 

"  Who  are  the  two  men  at  the  table  ?  " 

"  Nobody — dressers.  One  has  charge  of  the  in- 
struments and  the  other  of  the  puffing  Billy.  It's 
Lister's  antiseptic  spray,  you  know,  and  Archer's 
one  of  the  carboUc  acid  men.    Hayes  is  the  leader 
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of  the  cleanliness-and-cold-water  school,  and  they 
all  hate  each  other  like  poison. " 

A  flutter  of  interest  passed  through  the  closely- 
packed  benches  as  a  woman  in  petticoat  and  bodice 
was  led  in  by  two  nurs«.  A  red  woollen  shawl  was 
draped  over  her  head  uid  round  her  neck.  The  &ce 
which  looked  out  from  it  was  that  of  a  woman  in 
the  prime  of  her  years,  but  drawn  with  sufierine 
and  of  a  peculiar  bees- wax  tint  Her  head  drooped 
as  she  walked,  and  one  of  the  nurses,  with  her  arm 
round  her  waist,  was  whispering  consolation  in  her 
ear.  She  gave  a  quick  side  glance  at  the  instru- 
ment table  as  she  passed,  but  the  nurses  turned  her 
away  from  it 

"  What  ails  her  ? "  asked  the  novice. 

"  Cancer  of  the  parotid.  It's  the  devil  of  a  case, 
extends  right  away  back  behind  the  carotids. 
There's  hardly  a  man  but  Archer  would  dare  to 
follow  it    Ah,  here  he  is  himself." 

As  he  spoke,  a  small,  brisk,  iron-grey  man  came 
striding  into  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 
as  he  walked.  He  had  a  clean-shaven  face  of  the 
Naval  officer  type,  with  large,  bright  eyes,  and  a 
firm,  straight  mouth.  Behind  him  came  his  big 
house  surgeon  with  his  gleaming  pince-nez  and  a 
trail  of  dressers,  who  grouped  themselves  into  the 
comers  of  the  room. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  surgeon  in  a  voice  as 
hard  and  brisk  as  his  manner.  "  We  have  here  an 
interesting  case  of  tumour  of  the  parotid,  originally 
cartila^ous  but  now  assuming  malignant  charac- 
teristics, and  therefore  requiring  excision.  On  to 
the  table,  nurse  I  Thank  you  I  Chloroform,  clerk  I 
Thank  you  1    You  can  take  the  shawl  off,  nurse." 

The  woman  lay  back  upon  the  waterproofed 
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pillow  and  her  murderous  tumour  lay  revealed.  In 
itself  it  was  a  pretty  thing,  ivory  white  with  a  mesh 
of  blue  veins,  and  curving  gently  from  jaw  to  chest 
But  the  lean,  vellow  face,  and  the  stringy  throat 
were  in  horrible  contrast  with  the  plumpness  and 
sledmess  of  this  monstrous  growth.  The  surgeon 
placed  a  hand  on  each  side  of  it  and  pressed  it 
slowly  backward  and  forward. 

"Adherent  at  one  place,  gentlemen,"  he  cried. 
"  The  growth  involves  the  carotids  and  jugulars, 
and  passes  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  whither 
we  must  be  prepared  to  follow  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  deep  our  dissection  may  carry  us.  Cai^ 
boUc  tray,  thank  you  I  Dressings  of  carbohc  gauze, 
if  you  please  t  Push  the  chloroform,  Mr.  Johnson. 
Have  the  small  saw  ready." 

The  patient  was  moaning  gently  under  the  towel 
which  had  been  placed  over  her  face.  She  tried  to 
raise  her  arms  and  to  draw  up  her  knees,  but  two 
dressers  restrained  her.  The  heavy  air  was  full  of 
tiie  penetrating  smells  of  carbolic  acid  and  of  chlor- 
oform. A  muffled  cry  came  from  under  the  towel 
and  then  a  snatch  of  a  song,  sung  in  a  hi^,  qua- 
vering, monotonous  voice. 

"  He  say B,  says  he. 
If  yoQ  By  witti  me 

You'll  be  mistress  of  the  Ice-cream  van ; 

You'll  be  luistress  of  the " 

It  mumbled  off  into  a  drone  and  stopped.  The 
su^eon  came  across,  still  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
spoke  to  an  elderly  man  in  front  of  the  novice. 

"  Narrow  squeak  for  the  Government,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  ten  is  enough." 

"  They  won't  have  ten  long.  They'd  do  better 
to  resign  before  they  are  driven  to  it." 
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"  Oh,  I  should  6gbt  it  out" 

"  What's  the  use?  They  can't  get  past  the  com- 
mittee, even  if  they  get  a  vote  in  the  House.  1 
was  talking  to 

"  Patient's  ready,  sir,"  said  the  dresser. 

"  Talking  to  M'Donald — but  I'll  tell  you  about 
it  presently."  He  walked  back  to  the  patient,  who 
was  breathing  in  long,  heavy  gasps.  "  I  propose," 
said  he,  passing  his  hand  over  the  tumour  m  an 
almost  caressing  fashion,  "  to  make  a  firee  incision 
over  the  posterior  border  and  to  take  another  for- 
ward at  right  angles  to  the  lower  end  of  it.  Might 
I  trouble  you  for  a  medium  knife,  Mr.  Johnson? " 

The  novice,  with  eyes  which  were  dilating  with 
horror,  saw  the  surgeon  pick  up  the  long,  gleam- 
ing knife,  dip  it  into  a  tin  basin  and  balance  it  in 
his  fingers  as  an  artist  might  his  brush.  Then  he 
saw  him  pinch  up  the  skin  above  the  tumour  with 
his  left  hand.  At  the  sight,  his  nerves,  which  had 
already  been  tried  once  or  twice  that  day,  gave 
way  utterly.  His  head  swam  round  and  he  felt 
that  in  another  instant  he  might  faint  He  dared 
not  look  at  the  patient  He  dug  his  thumbs  into 
his  ears  lest  some  scream  should  come  to  haunt 
him,  and  he  fixed  bis  ^es  rigidly  upon  the  wooden 
ledge  in  front  of  him.  One  glance,  one  cry,  would, 
he  Knew,  break  down  the  shred  of  self-possession 
which  he  still  retained.  He  tried  to  think  of 
cricket,  of  green  fields  and  ripphng  water,  of  his 
sisters  at  home — of  an^rthing  rather  than  of  what 
was  going  on  so  neu-  him. 

And  yet,  somehow,  even  with  his  ears  stopped 
up,  sounds  seemed  to  penetrate  to  him  and  to  carry 
their  own  tale.  He  heard,  or  thought  that  he 
heard,  the  long  hissing  of  the  carMlic  oigine; 
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Then  he  was  conscious  of  some  movement  among 
the  dressers.  Were  there  groans  too  breaking  in 
upon  him,  and  some  other  sound,  some  fluid  sound, 
which  was  more  dreadfully  suggestive  still?  His 
mind  would  keep  building  up  every  step  of  the 
operation,  and  nncy  nuu^  it  more  ghastly  than 
fact  could  have  been.  His  nerves  tingled  and 
quivered.  Minute  by  minute  the  giddiness  grew 
more  marked,  the  niunb,  sickly  feeling  at  his  heart 
more  distressing.  And  then  suddenly,  with  a  groan, 
his  head  pitchmg  forward  and  his  orow  cracking 
sharply  upon  the  narrow,  wooden  shelf  in  front  of 
him,  he  lay  in  a  dead  faint 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  lying  in  the 
empty  theatre  with  his  collar  and  shirt  undone. 
The  third  year's  man  was  dabbing  a  wet  sponge 
over  his  face,  and  a  couple  of  grinning  dressers  were 
looking  on. 

"  Afl  right,"  cried  the  novice,  sitting-up  and  nib- 
Inng  his  eyes ;  "  I'm  sorry  to  have  imde  an  ass  of 
myself." 

"  Well,  so  I  should  think,"  sud  his  companion. 
"  What  on  earth  did  you  feint  about  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  help  it.     It  was  that  operation." 

"  What  operation  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  cancer." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  three  students 
burst  out  laughmg. 

"Why,  you  juggins,"  cried  the  senitn'  man, 
"  there  never  was  an  operation  at  aU.  They  found 
the  patient  didn't  stand  the  chloroform  well,  and 
so  the  whole  thing  was  off.  Archer  has  been  giv- 
ing us  one  of  his  racy  lectures,  and  you  fainted  just 
in  the  middle  of  his  favourite  story t^' 
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It  was  a  duU  October  morning,  and  heavy,  rolling 
fog-wreaths  lay  low  over  the  wet,  grey  roofe  of  the 
Woolwich  houses.  Down  in  the  long,  brick-lined 
streets  all  was  sodden  and  greasy  and  cheerless. 
From  the  high  buildings  of  ^e  Arsenal  came  the 
whirr  of  many  wheels,  tne  thudding  of  weights,  and 
the  buzz  and  babel  of  human  toil.  Beyond,  the 
dweUings  of  the  working-men,  smoke-stained  and 
unlovely,  radiated  away  in  a  lessening  perspective 
of  narrowing  road  and  dwindling  walL 

There  were  few  folk  in  the  streets,  for  the  toilers 
had  all  been  absorbed  since  break  of  day  by  the 
huge,  smoke-spouting  monster,  which  sucked  in 
the  manhood  of  the  town,  to  belch  it  forth,  weaiy 
and  work-stained,  every  night.  Stout  wom«i,  with 
thick,  red  arms  and  mrty  aprons,  stood  upon  the 
whitened  doorsteps,  leaning  upon  their  brooms,  and 
shrieking  their  morning  greetings  across  the  road. 
One  had  gathered  a  smaU  knot  of  cronies  around 
her,  and  was  talking  energetically,  with  little  shrill 
titters  from  her  audience  to  punctuate  her  remarks. 

"Old  enough  to  know  better ! "  she  cried,  in  an- 
swer to  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  listeners. 
"  Why,  'ow  old  is  he  at  all?  Blessed  if  I  could  ever 
make  out." 

"Well,  it  ain't  so  hard  to  reckon,"  sud  a  sharp- 
featured,  pale-faced  woman,  with  watery-blue  eyes. 
**  He's  been  at  the  battle  o'  Waterloo,  and  has  the 
pension  and  medal  to  prove  it." 
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"  That  were  a  ter'ble  long  time  agone,"  remarked 
a  third.     "  It  were  afore  I  were  bom." 

"  It  were  fifteen  year  after  the  beginnin*  of  the 
century,"  cried  a  younger  woman,  who  had  stood 
leaning  against  the  wall,  with  a  smile  of  superior 
knowledge  upon  her  £ace.  "  My  Bill  was  a-saying 
so  last  Sabbath,  when  I  spoke  to  him  o'  old  Daddy 
Brewster,  here." 

"  And  suppose  he  spoke  truth,  Missus  Simpson, 
'ow  long  agone  do  that  make  it?  *' 

"  It's  eighty-one  now,"  said  the  original  speaker, 
checking  off  the  years  upon  her  coarse,  red  fingers, 
"  and  that  were  fifteen.  Fen,  and  ten,  and  ten,  and 
ten,  and  ten — why,  it's  only  sixty  and  six  year,  so 
he  ain't  so  old  after  aU." 

"  But  he  weren't  a  new-bom  babe  at  the  battle, 
silly,"  cried  the  young  woman,  with  a  chuckle. 
"  S'pose  he  were  only  twenty,  then  he  couldn't  be 
less  than  six-and-eighty  now,  at  the  lowest." 

"  Ay,  he's  that — every  day  of  it,"  cried  several. 

"  I've  had  "bout  enough  of  it,"  remarked  the  large 
woman,  gloomily.  "  Unless  his  young  niece,  or 
grand-niece,  or  whatever  she  is,  come  to-day,  I'm 
oflf;  and  he  can  find  some  one  else  to  do  his  work. 
Your  own  'ome  first,  says  I." 

"  Ain't  he  quiet,  then.  Missus  Simpson  ?  "  asked 
the  youngest  m  the  group. 

"Listen  to  him  now,  she  answered,  with  her 
hand  half  raised,  and  her  head  turned  slantwise 
toward  the  open  door.  Fi*om  the  upper  floor  came 
a  shuffling  sliding  sound,  with  a  sharp  tapping  of  a 
stick.  "  There  he  go  back  and  forranis  aoinff  what 
he  call  his  sentry-go.  *  Arf  the  night  through  he's 
at  that  game,  the  «illy  old  juggins.  At  six  o'clock 
this  very  momin*  there  he  was  beatin'  with  a  stick 
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at  my  door,  '  Turn  out  guard/  he  cried,  and  a  lot 
more  jargon  that  I  could  make  nothing  of.  Then 
what  wiui  his  coughin'  and  'awkin'  and  spittin', 
there  ain't  no  gettin  a  wink  o'  sleep.  Hark  to  him 
now  I" 

"  Missus  Simpson  1  Missus  Simpson  1 "  cried  a 
cracked  and  querulous  voice  from  above. 

•;  That's  him,"  she  cried,  nodding  her  head  with 
an  air  of  triuiwph.  "  He  do  go  on  somethin'  scan- 
dalous.    Yes,  Mister  Brewster,  sir." 

"  I  want  my  morning  ration,  Missus  Simpson." 

"  It's  just  ready.  Mister  Brewster,  sir." 

"  Ble^ed  if  he  ain't  like  a  baby  cryin'  for  its 
pap,"  said  the  young  woman. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  coiHd  shake  his  old  bones  up  some* 
times,"  cried  Mrs.  Simpson  viciously.  "  But  who's 
for  a  'arf  of  fourpenny  ?  " 

The  whole  company  were  about  to  shuffle  off  to 
the  public-house,  when  a  young  girl  stepped  across 
the  road  and  touched  the  housdceeper  timidly  upon 
the  arm.  "  I  think  that  is  No.  56  Arsenal  View," 
she  said.  "  Can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Brewster  lives 
here?" 

The  housekeeper  looked  critically  at  the  new- 
comer. She  was  a  girl  of  about  twenty,  broad- 
&ced  and  comely,  with  a  turned-up  nose  and  large, 
honest,  grey  eyes.  Her  print  dr^,  her  straw  oat 
with  its  bunch  of  glaring  poppies,  and  the  bundle 
which  she  carried  had  all  a  smack  of  the  countiy. 

"  You're  Norah  Brewster,  I  s'pose,"  said  Mrs. 
Simpson,  eyeing  her  up  and  down  with  no  friendly 
gaze. 

"  Yes ;  I've  come  to  .look  after  my  grand-uncle 
Gregory."  , 

"And  a  good  job  too,"  cried  the  housekeeper. 
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with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  It*s  about  time  that 
some  of  his  own  folk  took  a  turn  at  it,  for  I've  had 
enough  of  it.  There  you  are,  young  woman!  in 
you  go,  and  make  yourself  at  home.  There's  tea 
m  the  caddy,  and  bacon  on  the  dresser,  and  the  old 
man  will  be  about  you  if  you  don't  fetch  him  his 
breakfast.     I'll  send  for  my  things  in  the  evenin'." 

With  a  nod  she  strolled  ofP  with  her  attendant 
gossips  in  the  direction  of  the  public-house. 

Thus  left  to  her  own  devices,  the  country  girl 
walked  into  the  firont  room  and  took  off  her  hat 
and  jacket.  It  was  a  low-roofed  apartment  with  a 
sputtering  fire,  upon  which  a  small  brass  kettle  was 
smging  cheerily.  A  stained  cloth  lay  over  half  the 
table,  with  an  empty  brown  teapot,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  some  coarse  crockery.  Norah  Brewster  looked 
rapidly  about  her,  and  in  an  instant  took  over  her 
new  duties.  Ere  five  minutes  had  passed  the  tea 
was  made,  two  slices  of  bacon  were  nizzling  on  the 
pan,  the  table  was  re-arranged,  the  antimacassars 
straightened  over  the  sombre  brown  fumitiu^,  and 
the  whole  room  had  taken  a  new  air  of  comfort  and 
neatness.  This  done,  she  looked  round  curiously 
at  the  prints  upon  the  walls.  Over  the  fireplace,  in 
a  small,  square  case,  a  brown  medal  caught  ner  eye, 
hanging  from  a  strip  of  purple  ribbon.  Beneath 
was  a  sup  of  newspaper  cutting.  She  stood  on  her 
tiptoes,  with  her  fingers  on  the  edge  of  the  mantel- 

Siece,  and  craned  her  neck  up  to  see  it,  glancing 
own  from  time  to  time  at  the  bacon  which  sim- 
mered and  hissed  beneath  her.  The  cutting  was 
yellow  with  age,  and  ran  in  this  way : — 

"  On  Tuesday  an  interesting  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  barracks  of  the  third  regiment  oS 
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Is,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
■ord  Hill,  Lord  Saltoun,  and  an  assemble^  which 
comprised  beauty  as  well  as  valour,  a  special  medal 
was  presented  to  Corporal  Gregory  Brewster,  of 
CaptuD  Haldane's  flank  company,  in  recognition 
of  nis  gallantry  in  the  recent  great  battle  in  the 
Lowlands.  It  appears  that  on  the  ever-memorable 
ISth  of  June,  four  companies  of  the  third  guards 
and  of  the  Coldstreams,  under  the  command  of 
Colonels  Maitland  and  Byng,  held  the  important 
farm-house  of  Hougoumont  at  the  right  of  the 
British  position.  At  a  critical  point  ot  the  action 
these  troops  found  themselves  short  of  powder. 
Seeing  that  Generals  Foy  and  Jerome  Buonaparte 
were  again  massing  their  infantry  for  an  attack  on 
the  position.  Colonel  Byng  despatched  Corporal 
Brewster  to  the  rear  to  hasten  up  the  reserve  am- 
munition. Brewster  came  upon  two  powder  tum- 
brils of  the  Nassau  division,  and  succeeded,  after 
menacing  the  drivers  with  h^  musket,  in  inducing 
them  to  convey  their  powder  to  Hougoumont  In 
his  absence,  however,  the  hedges  surrounding  the 
position  had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  howitzer  battery 
of  the  French,  and  the  passage  of  the  carts  full  of 
powder  became  a  most  hazardous  matter.  The 
first  tumbril  exploded,  blowing  the  driver  to  frag- 
ments. Daunted  by  the  fate  of  his  comrade,  the 
second  driver  turned  his  horses,  but  Corporal  Brew- 
ster, springing  upon  his  seat,  hurled  the  man  down, 
and  uiving  uie  powder  cart  through  the  flames, 
succeeded  in  forcmg  a  way  to  his  companions.  To 
this  gallant  deed  may  be  directly  attributed  the 
success  of  the  British  arms,  for  without  powder  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  held  Hougou- 
mont, and  the  Duke  of  WeUington  had  repeatedly 
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declared  that  had  Houffoumont  fallen,  as  well  as 
La  Haye  Sainte,  he  womd  have  found  it  impossiUe 
to  have  held  his  ground.  Long  may  the  heroic 
Brewster  live  to  treasure  the  medal  which  he  has 
so  bravely  won,  and  to  look  back  with  pride  to  the 
day  when  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades  he  re- 
ceived this  tribute  to  his  valour  &om  the  august 
hands  of  the  first  gentleman  of  the  realm." 

The  reading  of  this  old  cutting  increased  in  the 
girl's  mind  the  veneration  which  she  had  always 
had  for  her  warrior  kinsman.  From  her  infancy  he 
had  been  her  hero,  and  she  remembered  how  her 
father  used  to  speak  of  his  courage  and  his  strength, 
how  he  could  strike  down  a  bullock  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist,  and  carry  a  fiEit  sheep  under  either  arm. 
True  that  she  had  never  seen  him,  but  a  rude  paint- 
ing at  home,  which  depicted  a  square-faced,  clean- 
shaven, stalwart  man  with  a  great  bearsldn  cap, 
rose  ever  before  her  memory  vraen  she  thought  of 
him. 

She  was  still  gazing  at  the  brown  medal  and 
wondering  what  the  "  drtlce  et  decorum  est "  might 
mean,  which  was  inscribed  upon  the  edge,  when 
there  came  a  sudden  tapping  and  shuffling  upon 
the  stair,  and  there  at  the  door  was  standmg  the 
ve^  man  who  had  been  so  often  in  her  thou^ts. 

But  could  this  indeed  be  he?  Where  was  the 
martial  air,  the  flashing  eye,  the  warrior  fece  which 
she  had  pictured  ?  There,  framed  in  the  doorway, 
was  a  huge,  twisted  old  man,  gaunt  and  puckered, 
with  twitching  hands,  and  shuffling,  puiposeless 
feet.  A  cloud  of  flufiy  white  hair,  a  red-veined 
nose,  two  thick  tufts  of  eyebrow  and  a  pair  of 
dimly-questioning,  watery-blue  eyes — these  were 
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what  met  her  gasse.  He  leaned  forward  upon  a 
stick,  while  his  shoulders  rose  and  fell  with  his 
crackling,  rasping  breathing. 

"  I  want  my  morning  rations,"  he  crooned,  as  he 
stumped  forward  to  his  chair.  "  The  cold  nips  me 
without  'em.    See  to  my  fingers  I " 

He  held  out  his  distorted  hands,  all  blue  at  the 
ti£e,  wrinkled  and  gnarled,  with  huge,  projecting 
knuckles. 

"  It's  nigh  readjr,"  answered  the  girl,  gazing  at 
him  with  wonder  m  her  eyes.  "  Don't  you  Imow 
who  I  am,  grand-uncle?  I  am  Norah  Brewster 
from  Witham." 

"  Rum  is  warm,"  mumbled  the  old  man,  rocking 
to  and  fro  in  his  chair,  "  and  schnapps  is  warm  and 
there's  'eat  in  soup,  but  it's  a  dish  o'  tea  for  me. 
What  did  you  say  your  name  was? " 

"Norah  Brewster." 

"  You  can  speak  out,  lass.  Seems  to  me  folk's 
voices  isn't  as  loud  as  they  used." 

"  I'm  Norah  Brewster,  uncle.  I'm  your  grand- 
niece  come  from  down  Essex  way  to  live  with  you." 

"You'll  be  brother  Jarge's  ^rll  Lor',  to  think 
o*  Uttle  Jaige  having  a  giii." 

He  chuckled  hoarsely  to  himself,  and  the  long, 
stringy  sinews  of  his  throat  jerked  and  quivered. 

"  lam  the  daughter  of  your  brother  George's  son," 
said  she  as  she  turned  the  bacon. 

'*  Lor',  but  little  Jarge  was  a  rare  un,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Eh,  by  Jinuni,  there  was  no  chousing 
Jarge.  He's  got  a  bull  pup  o'  mine  that  I  gave 
him  when  I  took  the  bounty.  You've  heard  him 
speak  of  it,  likely? " 

"Why,  Grandpa  George  has  been  dead  this 
twenty  years,"  swd  she,  pouring  out  the  tea. 
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**  Well,  It  was  a  bootifiil  pup — ay,  a  well-bred 
un,  b^  Jimini  I  I'm  cold  for  lack  of  n^  rations. 
Rum  is  good,  and  so  is  schnapps,  but  Fd  as  lief 
have  tea  as  either." 

He  breathed  heavily  while  he  devoured  his  food. 

"  It's  a  middlin' ffoodish  way  you've  come,"  said 
he  at  last.    "  Like^  the  stage  1^  yesternight." 

"  The  what,  uncle  ? " 

"  The  coach  that  brought  you." 

"  Nay,  I  came  by  the  momin'  train." 

"  Lor',  now,  think  o'  that!  You  ain't  afeared  of 
those  new-&ngled  things  I  To  think  of  you  coming 
by  railroad  like  that  1  What's  the  world  a-comin 
to?" 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes  while  Norah 
sat  stirring  her  tea  and  glancing  sideways  at  tiie 
bluish  lips  and  champing  jaws  ofher  companion. 

"You  must  have  seen  a  deal  of  life,  uncle,"  said 
^e.     "  It  must  seem  a  long,  long  time  to  you  I " 

"Not  so  very  long,  neither.  I'm  ninety  come 
Candlemas,  but  it  £tn't  seem  lon^  since  I  took 
the  bounty.  And  that  battle,  it  might  have  been 
yestorday.  I've  got  the  smell  of  the  bmned  pow- 
der in  my  nose  yet  Eh,  but  I  get  a  power  o'  good 
from  my  rations  I " 

He  did  indeed  look  less  worn  and  colourless  than 
when  she  first  saw  hiuL  His  &ce  was  flushed  and 
his  back  more  erect. 

"  Have  you  read  that  ? "  he  asked,  jerking  his 
head  toward  the  cutting. 

"  Yes,  uncle,  and  I  am  sure  you  must  be  proud 
of  it" 

"  Ah,  it  was  a  great  day  for  me!  A  great  day  1 
The  R^ent  was  there,  uid  a  fine  body  of  a  man, 
too  I    •  The  ridgment  is  proud  of  you,'  says  he. 
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'And  I'm  proud  of  the  ridgment,*  say  I.  'A 
damned  good  answer,  too  I '  says  he  to  Lord  Hill, 
and  they  both  bust  out  a-laughing.  But  what  be 
you  a-peepin'  out  o'  the  window  for? " 

"  Oh,  uncle,  here's  a  regiment  of  soldiers  coming 
down  the  street,  with  the  oand  playing  in  front  of 
them." 

"  A  ridgment,  di  ?  Where  be  my  glasses  t  Lor*, 
but  I  can  hear  the  band,  as  plain  as  pliun.  Here's 
the  pioneers  an'  Uie  drum-major  I  What  be  their 
number,  lass  ?  " 

His  eyes  were  shining  and  his  bony,  yellow  fin- 
gers, like  the  claws  of  some  fierce  old  bird,  dug 
mto  her  shoulder. 

"They  don't  seem  to  have  no  number,  uncle. 
They've  something  wrote  on  their  shoulders.  Ox- 
fordshire, I  think  It  be." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  growled.  "  I  heard  as  thw'd 
dropped  the  numbers  and  given  them  new-&ngled 
names.  There  they  go,  by  Jimini !  They're  young 
mostly,  but  they  hain't  forgot  how  to  march.  They 
have  the  swing — ay,  111  say  that  for  them.  They've 
got  the  swing." 

He  gazed  after  them  until  the  last  files  had 
turned  the  comer,  and  the  measured  tramp  of  their 
marching  had  died  away  in  the  distance. 

He  had  just  regained  his  chair  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  gentleman  stepped  in. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Brewster  1    Better  to-day  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Come  in,  doctor !  Yes,  I'm  better.  But  there's 
a  deal  o'  bubbling  in  my  chest.  It's  all  them  toobes. 
If  I  could  but  cut  the  phlegm  I'd  be  right.  Can't 
ye  give  me  something  to  cut  the  phlegm  ?  '* 

The  doctor,  a  grave-faced,  young  man,  put  his 
fingers  to  the  fiurowed,  blue-corded  wiist 
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"You  must  be  care£ul,"he  said;  "you must  take 
no  liberties." 

The  thin  tide  of  life  seemed  to  thrill  rather  thaa 
to  throb  under  his  finder. 

The  old  man  chuclded. 

"  I've  got  brother  Jarge's  girl  to  look  after  me 
now.  She'U  see  I  don't  oreak  barracks  or  do  what 
I  hadn't  ought  to;  why,  dam  my  skin,  I  knew 
something  was  amiss  1 " 

"With  what?" 

"  Why,  with  them  soldiers.  You  saw  them  pass, 
doctor— eh  ?  They'd  forgot  their  stocks.  Not  one 
on  'em  had  his  stock  on."  He  croaked  and  chuckled 
for  a  long  time  over  his  discovery.  "  It  wouldn't 
ha'  done  for  the  Dook  1 "  he  muttered.  "  No,  by 
Jimini  ]  the  Dook  would  ha'  had  a  word  there." 

The  doctor  smiled. 

"  Well,  you  are  doing  very  well,"  said  he.  "  I'll 
look  in  once  a  week  or  so  and  see  how  you  are  1 " 
As  Norah  followed  him  to  the  door  he  beckoned 
her  outside.  "He  is  very  weak,"  he  whispered. 
"  If  you  find  him  failing  you  must  send  for  me." 

"  What  ails  him,  doctor  ? " 

"  Ninety  years  ail  hioL  His  arteries  are  pipes  of 
lime.  His  heart  is  shrunken  and  flabby.  The 
man  is  worn  out." 

Norah  stood  watching  the  brisk  figure  of  the 
young  doctor  and  pondering  over  these  new  re- 
sponsibilities which  had  come  upon  hear.  When 
she  turned,  a  tall,  brown-faced  utillery  man,  with 
the  three  gold  chevrons  of  sergeant  upon  his  arm, 
was  standing,  carbine  in  hand,  at  her  elbow. 

"Good-morning,  missl"  said  he,  raising  one 
thick  finger  to  his  jaunty,  yellow-banded  cap.  "  I 
blieve  there's  an  old  gentleman  hves  here  of  the 
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name  of  Brewster,  who  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
o'  Waterloo  ? " 

"It's  my  grand-uncle,  sir,"  said  Norah,  casting 
down  her  eyes  before  the  keen,  critical  gaze  of  the 
young  soldier.     "  He  is  in  the  front  parlour." 

"  Could  I  have  a  word  with  him,  miss?  I'll 
call  again  if  it  don't  chance  to  be  convenient." 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
you,  sir.  He's  in  here,  if  you'll  step  in.  Uncle, 
here's  a  gentleman  who  wants  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Proud  to  see  you,  sir — proud  and  glad,  sir  I " 
cried  the  sergeant,  taking  three  steps  forward  into 
the  room,  and  grounding  his  carbine  while  he  raised 
his  hand,  palm  forward,  m  a  salute. 

Norah  stood  by  the  door,  with  her  mouth  and 
eyes  open,  wondering  whether  her  grand-uncle 
had  ever,  in  his  prime,  looked  like  this  magnificent 
creature;  and  whether  he,  in  his  turn,  would  ever 
come  to  resemble  her  grand-uncle. 

The  old  man  blink^  up  at  his  visitor,  and  shook 
his  head  slowly. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  sergeant,"  said  he,  pointing  with 
his  stick  to  a  chair.  "You're  fiill  young  ior  the 
stripes.  Lordy,  it's  easier  to  get  three  now  than 
one  in  my  day.  Gunners  were  old  soldiers  then, 
and  the  grey  hairs  came  quicker  than  the  three 
stripes." 

"  I  am  eight  years'  service,  sir,"  cried  the  ser- 
geant. "  Macdonald  is  my  name — Sergeant  Mac- 
donald,  of  H  Battery,  Southern  Artillery  Division. 
I  have  called  as  the  spokesman  of  my  mates  at  the 
gunners'  barracks  to  say  that  we  are  proud  to  have 
you  in  the  town,  sir." 

Old  Brewster  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  bony 
hands. 
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''That  were  what  the  Regent  said,"  he  cried. 
"  '  The  ridgment  is  proud  of  ye,'  s&ys  he.  *  And  I 
am  proud  of  the  ridgment,'  says  I,  '  And  a 
damned  good  answer,  too,'  says  he,  and  he  and 
Lord  HiU  bust  out — a-laughin'." 

"  The  non-commissioned  mess  would  be  proud 
and  honoured  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Sergeant  Mac- 
donald.  "  And  if  you  could  step  as  fax  you'll 
always  find  a  pipe  o'  baccy  and  a  glass  of  grog 
awaitin*  you." 

The  old  man  laughed  until  he  coughed. 

"  Like  to  see  me,  would  they?  The  dogs  I  "  said 
he.  "  Well,  well,  when  the  warm  weather  comes 
again  I'll  maybe  drop  in.  It's  likely  that  I'll  drop 
in.  Too  grand  for  a  canteen,  eh  ?  Ck)t  your  mess 
just  the  same  as  the  orficers.  What's  the  world  a- 
coming  to  at  all  1" 

"  You  was  in  the  line,  sir,  was  you  not  ?  "  asked 
the  sergeant,  respectfully. 

"  The  line  ? "  cried  the  old  man  with  shrill  scom. 
"  Never  wore  a  shako  in  my  life.  I  am  a  guards- 
man, I  am.  Served  in  the  uiird  guards — the  same 
they  call  now  the  Scots  Guards.  Lordy,  but  they 
have  all  marched  away,  every  raan  of  them,  from 
old  Colonel  Byng  down  to  the  drummer  boys,  and 
here  am  I  a  sfaraggler — that's  what  I  am,  sergeant, 
a  straggler  1  I'm  here  when  I  ou^t  to  be  there. 
But  it  ain't  my  &ult  neither,  for  I'm  ready  to  &11 
in  when  the  word  comes." 

"We've  all  got  to  muster  there,"  answered  the 
sergeant.  "  Won't  you  try  my  baccy,  sir? "  hand- 
ing over  a  sealskin  pouch. 

Old  Brewster  drew  a  blackened  clay  pipe  from 

his  pocket,  and  began  to  stuif  the  tobacco  into  the 

bowl     In  an  instant  it  slipped  through  his  fingers* 
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and  was  broken  to  pieces  on  the  floor.  His  lip 
quivered,  his  nose  puckered  up,  and  he  began  cry- 
ing with  the  long,  helpless  sol^  of  a  child. 

"  I've  broke  my  pipe,"  he  cried. 

"  Don't,  uncle,  oh  don't,"  cried  Norah,  bending 
over  him  and  patting  his  white  head  as  one  soothes 
a  baby.  *'  It  don't  matter.  We  can  easy  get  an- 
other." 

"  Don't  you  fret  yourself,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant 
"  '£re's  a  wooden  pipe  with  an  amber  mouth,  if 
you'll  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  it  from  me.  I'd 
be  real  glad  if  you  will  take  it." 

"  Jimini  1 "  cried  he,  his  smiles  breaking  in  an 
instant  through  his  tears.  "  It's  a  fine  pipe.  See 
to  my  new  pipe,  Norah.  I  lay  that  Jarge  never 
had  a  pipe  like  that.  You've  got  your  firdock 
there,  sergeant." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was  on  my  way  back  from  the  butts 
when  I  looked  in." 

"  Let  me  have  the  feel  of  it  Lordy,  but  it 
seems  like  old  times  to  have  one's  hand  on  a  mus- 
ket. What's  the  manual,  sergeant  eh?  Cock 
your  firelock — ^look  to  your  priming — present  your 
firelock — eh,  sergeant?  On,  Jimini  I  I've  broke 
your  musket  in  Iwlves  1 " 

"That's  all  right  sir,"  cried  the  gimner,  lau^ng, 
"  you  pressed  on  the  lever  and  opened  the  breech- 
piece.     That's  where  we  load  'em,  you  know." 

*'  Load  'em  at  the  wrong  end  I  Well,  well,  to 
think  o'  that  And  no  ramrod,  neither  I  I've 
heered  tell  of  it  but  I  never  believed  it  afore.  Ah, 
it  won't  come  up  to  Brown  Bess.  When  there's 
work  to  be  done  you  mark  my  word  and  see  if 
they  don't  come  back  to  Brown  Bess." 

**Biy  the  Lord,  sir,"  cried  the  sergeant,  hotly. 
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**  they  need  some  change  out  in  South  Africa  now. 
I  see  by  this  momin's  paper  that  the  Government 
has  knuckled  under  to  these  Boers.  They're  hot 
about  it  at  the  non-com.  mess,  I  can  tell  you,  sir." 

"  Eh,  eh,"  croaked  old  Brewster.  "  By  Gosh  I 
it  wouldn't  ha'  done  for  the  Dook;  the  Dook 
would  ha'  had  a  word  to  say  over  that  I " 

"Ah,  that  he  would,  sir,"  cried  the  sergeant; 
"and  God  send  us  another  hke  him.  But  IVe 
wearied  you  enough  for  one  sitting.  Ill  look  in 
again,  and  I'll  bring  a  comrade  or  two  with  me  if 
I  may,  for  there  isn't  one  but  would  be  proud  to 
have  speech  with  you." 

So,  with  another  salute  to  the  vet^an,  and  a 
gleam  of  white  teeth  at  Norah,  the  big  gunner 
withdrew,  leaving  a  memory  of  blue  cloth  and  of 
gold  braid  behind  him.  Many  days  had  not 
passed,  however,  before  he  was  back  again,  and 
during  all  the  long  winter  he  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Arcenal  View.  He  brought  others  with  bim, 
and  soon  through  all  the  Unes  a  pilgrimage  to 
Daddy  Brewster's  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  Gunners  and  sappers,  lines- 
men and  dragoons,  came  bowing  and  bobbing  into 
the  little  parlour,  with  clatter  of  side-arms  and 
clink  of  spurs,  stretching  their  long  legs  across  the 
patchwork  rug,  and  hunting  in  the  front  of  their 
tunics  for  the  screw  of  tobacco,  or  paper  of  snuff, 
which  th^  had  brought  as  a  sign  of  their  esteem. 

It  was  a  deadly  cold  winter,  with  six  weeks  on 
end  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  Norah  had  a  hard 
task  to  keep  the  Me  in  that  time-worn  body. 
There  were  times  when  his  mind  would  leave  him, 
and  when,  save  an  animal  outcry  when  the  hour  of 
his  meals  came  roimd,  no  word  would  fall  from 
him.    As  the  warm  weather  came  once  more,  how- 
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ever,  and  the  green  buds  peeped  forth  again  upon 
the  trees,  the  blood  thawed  in  his  veins,  and  he 
would  even  drag  himself  as  far  as  the  door  to  bask 
in  the  life-giving  sunshine. 

"  It  do  hearten  me  up  so,"  he  said  one  morning, 
as  he  ^owed  in  a  hot  May  sun.  "  It's  a  job  to 
keep  back  the  flies,  though  1  They  get  ow(kcious 
in  this  weather  and  they  do  plague  me  cruel" 

"  I'll  keep  them  ofl'you,  uncle,"  said  Noub. 

"'Eh,  hut  it's  finel  "This  sunshine  makes  me 
think  o'  the  glory  to  come.  You  might  read  me  a 
bit  o*  the  Bible,  lass.    I  find  it  wondenul  soothing." 

"  What  pMt  would  you  like,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  them  wars." 

"  The  wars? " 

"  Ay,  keep  to  the  wars  I  Give  me  the  Old 
Testament  tor  chice  There's  more  taste  to  it,  to 
D^  mind  I  When  parson  comes  he  wants  to  get 
off  to  something  else,  but  it's  Joshua  or  nothing 
with  me.  Them  Israelites  was  good  soldiers — 
good  growed  soldiers,  all  of  'em." 

"But,  uncle,"  pleaded  Norah,  "it's  all  peace  in 
the  next  world." 

"  No,  it  ain't,  gal." 

"  Oh  yes,  uncle,  surely  I  " 

The  old  corporal  knocked  his  stick  irritably  upon 
the  ground. 

"  I  tell  ye  it  ain't,  gaL    I  asked  parson." 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  said  there  was  to  be  a  last  fight  He  even 
gave  it  a  name,  he  did.  The  batUe  of  Arm — 
Arm " 

"  Armageddon." 

"  Ay,  tlwt's  the  name  parson  said.  I  'specs  the 
third  guards'll  be  there.  And  the  Dook — the 
Dook*!!  have  a  word  to  say." 
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An  elderly,  grey-whiskered  gentleman  hsd  beai 
walking  down  the  street,  glancing  up  at  the  num- 
bers of  the  houses.  Now,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
old  man,  be  came  straight  for  hinL 

"Hullo,"  said  he,  "perhaps  you  are  Gregory 
Brewster?  " 

"  My  name,  sur,"  answered  the  veteran. 

"You  are  the  same  Brewster,  as  I  understand, 
who  is  on  the  roll  of  the  Scots  Guards  as  having 
been  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo? " 

"I  am  that  man,  sir,  though  we  called  it  the 
third  guards  in  those  days.  It  was  a  fine  ridgment, 
and  they  only  need  me  to  make  up  a  full  muster." 

"  Tu^  tut,  they'll  have  to  wait  years  for  that," 
said  the  gentleman  heartily;  "  but  I  am  the  colonel 
of  the  Scots  Guards,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
have  a  word  with  you." 

Old  Gregory  Brewster  was  up  in  an  instant  ^th 
his  hand  to  his  rabbit-skin  cap. 

"  Crod  bless  me  1 "  he  cried,  "  to  tiiink  of  it;  to 
think  of  it." 

"  Hadn't  the  gentleman  better  come  in  ? "  sug- 
gested the  practical  Norah  from  behind  t^e  door. 

"  Surely,  sir,  surely  ;  walk  in,  sir,  if  I  may  be  so 
bold." 

In  his  excitement  he  had  forgotten  his  stick,  and 
as  he  led  the  way  into  the  panour,  his  knees  tot- 
tered, and  he  threw  out  his  hands.  In  an  instant 
the  colonel  had  caught  him  on  one  side  and  Norah 
on  the  other. 

"  Easy  and  steady,"  s^d  the  colonel  as  he  led  him 
to  his  arm-chair. 

"Thank  ye,  sir;  I  was  near  gone  that  time. 
But,  Lordy,  why,  I  can  scarce  believe  it  To  think 
of  me,  the  corpcn^  of  the  flank  company,  and  you 
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the  colonel  of  the  battaUon.  Jinuni !  how  things 
come  round,  to  be  sure." 

"Why,  we  are  very  proud  of  you  in  London," 
said  the  coloneL  "  Ana  so  you  are  actually  one  of 
the  men  who  held  Hougoumont  ? "  He  looked  at 
tiie  bony,  trembling  hands  with  their  huge,  knotted 
knuckles,  the  stringy  throat,  and  the  heaving, 
rounded  shoulders.  Could  this,  indeed,  be  the  last 
of  that  buid  of  heroes  ?  Then  he  glanced  at  the 
hfdf-lilled  phials,  the  blue  liniment  bottles,  the  lonff- 
spouted  kettle,  and  the  sordid  details  of  the  sick- 
room. "Better,  surely,  had  he  died  under  the 
hlasine  rafters  of  the  Belgian  farm-house,"  thought 
tiie  coToneL 

"I  hope  that  you  are  pretty  comfortable  and 
happy,"  he  remarked  after  a  pause. 

"  xhank  ye,  sir.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  my  toobes— a  deal  of  trouble.  You  wouldn't 
think  the  job  it  is  to  cut  the  phlegm.  And  I  need 
my  rations.  I  gets  cold  without  'em.  And  the 
flies  I    I  ain't  strong  enough  to  fight  against  them." 

"  How's  the  memory  ? '  asked  the  colonel. 

"  Oh,  there  ain't  nothing  amiss  there.  Why,  sir, 
I  could  give  you  the  name  of  every  man  in  Cap- 
tain Haldane's  flank  company." 

*'  And  the  battle — you  remember  it  ? " 

"  Why,  I  sees  it  all  afore  me  every  time  I  shuts 
my  ^es.  Lordy,  sir,  you  wouldn't  hardly  believe 
how  clear  it  is  to  me.  There's  our  line  from  the 
paregoric  bottle  right  along  to  the  snuff-box.  D'ye 
see  ?  Well,  then,  the  pill^iox  is  for  Hougoumont 
on  the  right,  where  we  was ;  and  Norah's  thimble 
for  La  Haye  Sainte.  There  it  is  aU  right,  sir,  and 
here  were  our  guns,  and  here,  behind,  tbe  reserves 
and  the  Belgians.    Ach,  them  Belgians  t "    He  spat 
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furiously  into  the  fire.  "  Thai  here's  the  French 
where  my  pipe  lies,  and  over  here,  where  I  put  my 
haccy  poucn,  was  the  Proosians  a-comin'  up  on  our 
left  flank.  Jimini  t  but  it  was  a  glad  sight  to  see 
the  smoke  of  their  guns." 

"  And  what  was  it  that  struck  you  most,  now, 
in  connection  with  the  whole  affair?"  asked  the 
coloneL 

"  I  lost  three  half-crowns  over  it,  I  did,"  crooned 
old  Brewster.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  was  never 
to  get  that  money  now.  I  lent  'em  to  Jabez  Smith, 
my  rear  rank  man,  in  Brussels.  '  Only  till  pay- 
day. Grig,'  s^s  he.  By  Gosh  I  he  was  stuck  by 
a  lancer  at  Quarter  Brass,  and  me  with  not  so 
much  as  a  slip  o'  ^per  to  prove  the  debt  1  Them 
three  half-crowns  is  as  good  as  lost  to  me." 

The  colonel  rose  from  his  chair,  laughing. 

"  The  officers  of  the  Guards  want  you  to  buy 
yourself  some  little  trifle  which  may  add  to  your 
comfort,"  he  said.  "  It  is  not  from  me,  so  you  need 
not  thank  me." 

He  took  up  the  old  man's  tobacco  pouch  and 
slipped  a  crisp  bank  note  inside  it. 

"Thank  ye,  kindly,  sir.  But  there's  one  &vour 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  colonel." 

"  Yes,  my  man  ? " 

"  If  I'm  called,  colonel,  you  won't  grudge  me  a 
flag  and  a  firing  party  ?  " 

"  All  right,  my  man,  I'll  see  to  it,"  said  the 
colonel.  "  Good-bye;  I  hope  to  have  noUiing  but 
good  news  from  you." 

"  A  kind  gentleman,  Norah,"  croaked  old  Brew- 
ster, as  they  saw  him  walk  past  the  window ;  "  but, 
Lotdy,  he  ain't  fit  to  hold  the  stirrup  o'  my  Colond 
Byng." 
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It  was  on  the  very  next  day  that  the  corporal 
took  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse.  Even  the 
golden  sunlight  streaming  through  the  window 
seemed  unable  to  warm  that  withered  frame.  The 
doctor  came  and  shook  his  head  in  silencer  All 
day  the  man  lay  with  only  his  puifing  blue  hps  and 
the  twitching  of  his  scra^y  neck  to  show  that  he 
still  held  the  breath  of  hn.  Norah  and  Sergeant 
Macdonald  had  sat  by  him  in  the  afternoon,  but 
he  had  shown  no  consciousness  of  their  presence. 
He  lay  peacefiiUy,  his  eyes  half-closed,  lus  hands 
imder  his  cheek,  as  one  who  is  very  weaiy. 

They  had  left  him  for  an  instant,  and  were  sit- 
ting in  the  fit>nt  room  where  Norah  was  preparing 
the  tea,  when  of  a  sudden  they  heard  a  shout  that 
ranir  through  the  hous&  Loud  and  clear  and 
sw^ing,  it  pealed  in  their  ears,  a  voice  iuU  of 
strength  and  energy  and  fiery  passion. 

"The  guards  need  powder,"  it  cried,  and  yet 
again,  "  the  guards  needpowder." 

The  sergeant  sprang  from  his  chair  and  rushed 
in,  followM  by  the  trembling  Norah.  There  was 
the  old  man  standing  up,  his  blue  eyes  sparkling, 
his  white  hair  bristling,  his  whole  figure  towering 
and  expanding,  with  eagle  head  and  glance  of  fire. 

"  The  guams  need  powder,"  he  thundered  once 
again,  "  and  by  God  they  shall  have  it  I " 

He  threw  up  his  long  arms  and  sank  back  with  a 
groan  into  his  chair.  The  sergeant  stooped  over 
him,  and  his  face  darkened. 

"  Oh,  Archie,  Archie,"  sobbed  the  fri^tened  girl, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  him?  " 

The  sergeant  turned  away. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  the  third  guards  have  » 
fijl  muster  now." 
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ScCDAHORE  Lane,  sloping  down  riverward  from 
just  behind  the  Monument,  lies  at  night  in  the 
shadow  of  two  black  and  monstrous  walls  which 
loom  high  above  the  glimmer  of  the  scattered  gas- 
lamps.  The  foot-paths  are  narrow,  and  the  cause- 
way is  paved  with  rounded  cobblestones  so  that  the 
endless  drays  roar  along  it  Uke  so  many  breaking 
waves.  A  few  old-&shioned  houses  lie  scattered 
among  the  business  premises,  and  in  one  of  these — 
half  way  down  on  the  left-hand  side — Dr.  Horace 
Selby  conducts  his  large  practice.  It  is  a  singular 
street  for  so  big  a  man,  but  a  specialist  who  has  an 
European  reputation  can  afford  to  live  where  he 
likes.  In  his  particular  branch,  too,  patdaits  do 
not  always  consider  seclusion  to  be  a  disadvantage. 

It  was  only  ten  o'clock.  The  dull  roar  of  the 
traffic  which  converged  all  day  upon  London 
Bridge  had  died  away  now  to  a  mere  confused 
murmur.  It  was  raming  heavily,  uid  the  gas 
shone  diml^  through  the  streaked  and  drip|Hng 
glass,  throwing  litt^  yellow  circles  upon  the  glis- 
tening cobblestones.  The  air  was  ftdl  of  the 
sounds  of  rain,  the  thin  swish  of  its  fall,  the  heavier 
drip  from  the  eaves,  and  the  swirl  and  gurgle  down 
the  two  steep  gutters  and  through  the  sewer  grat- 
ing. There  was  only  one  figure  in  the  whole  length 
oi  Scudamore  Lane.  It  was  that  of  a  man,  and  it 
stood  outside  the  door  of  Dr.  Horace  Selby. 

He  had  just  rung  and  was  waiting  for  an  answv. 
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The  ianli^t  beat  fiiU  upon  the  gleaming  shoulders 
of  his  waterproof  and  upon  his  upturned  features. 
It  was  a  wan,  sensitive,  clear-cut  &ce,  with  some 
subtle,  nameless  peculiarity  in  its  expression — 
something  of  the  startled  horse  in  tne  white- 
rimmed  eye,  something,  too,  of  the  helpless  child 
in  the  drawn  cheek  and  the  weakening  of  the  lower 
lip.  The  man-servant  knew  the  stranger  as  a  pa- 
tient at  a  bare  glance  at  those  frightened  eyes. 
Such  a  look  had  been  seen  at  that  door  before. 

"  Is  the  doctor  in? " 

The  man  hesitated. 

"  He  has  had  a  few  friends  to  dinner,  sir.  He 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  outside  his  usual 
hours,  sir." 

"  Tell  him  that  I  must  see  him.  Tell  him  that  it 
is  of  the  very  first  importance.  Here  is  my  card." 
He  fumbled  with  his  trembUng  fingers  in  trying  to 
draw  one  from  the  ease.  "  Sir  P^ancis  Norton  is 
the  mune.  Tell  him  that  Sir  Francis  Norton  of 
Deane  Park  must  see  him  at  once." 

"  Yes,  sir."  The  butler  closed  his  fingers  upon 
the  card  and  the  half-sovereign  which  accompanied 
it.  "  Better  hang  your  coat  up  here  in  the  hall. 
It  is  very  wet.  Now,  if  you  wiU  wait  here  in  the 
consulting-room  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  send  the  doctor  in  to  you." 

It  was  a  large  and  lofty  room  in  which  the  young 
baronet  found  himself.  The  carpet  was  so  soft 
and  thick  that  his  feet  made  no  sound  as  he  walked 
across  it.  The  two  gas-jets  were  turned  only  half 
way  up,  and  the  dim  light  with  the  faint  aromatic 
smell  which  filled  the  air  had  a  vaguely 'religious 
su^estion.  He  sat  down  in  a  shining  leather  arm- 
chur  by  the  smouldering  fire  and  looked  gloomily 
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about  him.  Two  sides  of  the  room  were  taken  op 
with  books,  fat  and  sombre,  with  broad  gold  letter* 
inff  upon  their  backs.'  Beside  him  was  the  hi^, 
old-fashioned  mantelpiece  of  white  muble,  the  top 
of  ^t  strewed  with  cotton  wadding  and  bandages, 
gra(|^ted  measures  and  little  botues.  There  was 
one  jrrith  a,  broad  neck,  just  above  him,  containing 
bluestone.  and  another  narrower  one  with  what 
looked  like  the  ruins  of  a  broken  pipe  stem,  and 
"  Caustic  "  outside  upon  a  red  label.  Thermome- 
ters, hypodermic  synnges,  bistouries  and  spatulas 
were  scattered  thickly  about,  both  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  on  the  central  table  on  either  side  of  the 
sloping  desk.  On  the  same  table  to  the  right 
stood  copies  of  the  five  books  which  Dr.  Horace 
Selby  had  written  upon  the  subject  with  which  his 
name  is  peculiarly  associated,  while  on  the  left,  on 
the  top  of  a  red  medical  directory,  lay  a  huge  glass 
model  of  a  human  eye,  the  size  of  a  tumip,  much 
opened  down  the  centre  to  expose  the  lens  and 
double  chamber  within. 

Sir  Francis  Norton  had  never  been  remarkable 
for  his  powers  of  observation,  and  yet  he  found 
himself  watching  these  trifles  with  the  keenest  at- 
tentioa  Even  the  corrosion  of  the  cork  of  an  acid 
bottle  caught  his  eye  and  he  wondered  that  the 
doctor  did  not  use  glass  stoppers.  Tiny  scratches 
where  the  hght  glinted  on  from  the  table,  little 
stains  upon  me  leather  of  the  desk,  chemical  for- 
mulee  scribbled  upon  the  labels  of  some  of  the 
phials — nothing  was  too  slight  to  arrest  his  atten- 
tion. And  his  sense  of  hearing  was  equally  alert 
The  heaty  ticking  of  the  solemn  black  clock  above 
the  fireplace  struck  quite  painfully  upon  his  ears. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  it,  and  in  spite  aho  of  t^e  thick* 
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old-&shioned,  wooden  partition  walls,  he  could 
hear  the  voices  of  men  talking  in  the  next  room 
and  could  even  catch  scraps  of  their  conversation. 
"  Second  hand  was  hound  to  take  it."  "  Why, 
you  drew  the  last  of  them  yourself."  "  How  could 
1  play  the  queen  when  I  knew  the  ace  was  against 
me?'  The  phrases  came  in  little  spurts,  falling 
back  into  tiie  dull  murmur  of  conversation.  And 
then  suddenly  he  heard  a  creaking  of  a  door,  and  a 
step  in  the  hall,  and  knew  with  a  tingling  mixture 
of  impatience  and  horror  that  the  crisis  of  his  life 
was  at  hand. 

Dr.  Horace  Selby  was  a  large,  portly  man,  with 
an  imposing  presence.  His  nose  and  chin  were 
bold  and  pronounced,  yet  his  features  were  puffy — 
a  combination  which  would  blend  more  freely  with 
the  wig  and  cravat  of  the  early  Georges,  than  with 
the  dose-cropped  hair  and  black  ^ck-coat  of  the 
end  of  the  19tb  century.  He  was  clean-shaven,  for 
his  mouth  was  too  good  to  cover,  large,  flexible 
and  sensitive,  with  a  kindly  human  softening  at 
either  comCT,  which,  with  his  brown,  sympathetic 
eyes,  had  drawn  out  many  a  shame-struck  sinner's 
secret.  Two  masterful  little  bushy  side-whiskers 
bristled  out  from  under  his  ears,  spindling  away 
upward  to  merge  in  the  thick  curves  of  his  brindled 
hair.  To  his  patients  there  was  something  reassur- 
ing in  the  mere  bulk  and  dignity  of  the  man.  A 
high  and  easy  bearing  in  medicine,  as  in  war,  bears 
with  it  a  hint  of  victories  in  the  past,  and  a  promise 
of  others  to  come.  Dr.  Horace  Selby's  face  was  a 
consolation,  and  so,  too,  were  the  large,  white, 
soothing  hands,  one  of  which  he  held  out  to  his 
visitor. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hare  kept  you  waiting.  It  is  a 
98 
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conflict  of  duties,  you  perceive.  A  host  to  his 
guests  and  an  adviser  to  his  patient.  But  now  I 
am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  Sir  Francis.  But, 
de«r  me,  you  are  very  cold." 

"  Yes,  I  am  cold." 

"  And  you  are  trembling  all  over.  Tut,  tut,  this 
will  never  do.  This  miserable  night  has  chilled 
you.     Perhaps  some  little  stimulant " 

"No,  thank  you.  I  would  really  rather  not 
And  it  is  not  the  night  which  has  chilled  me.  I 
am  frightened,  doctor.'* 

The  doctor  half  turned  in  his  chair  and  patted 
the  arch  of  the  young  man's  knee  as  he  might  the 
neck  of  a  restless  horse. 

"  What,  then  ? "  he  asked,  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der at  the  pale  face  with  the  startlw  eyes. 

Twice  the  young  man  parted  his  lips.  Then  he 
stooped  with  a  sut^en  gesture  and  turning  up  the 
right  leg  of  his  trousers  he  pulled  down  nis  sock 
and  thrust  forward  his  shin.  The  doctor  made  a 
clicking  noise  with  his  tongue  as  he  ^anced  at  it. 

"  Both  legs? " 

"  No,  only  one." 

"Suddenly?" 

"  This  morning." 

"  Hum ! "  The  doctor  pouted  his  lips,  and  drew 
his  finger  and  thumb  down  the  line  of  his  chin. 
"  Can  you  account  for  it? "  he  said  briskly. 

"  No." 

A  trace  of  sternness  came  into  the  large,  brown 
eyes. 

**  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that  unless  the 
most  absolute  fi'ankness -" 

The  patient  sprang  from  his  chair. 

"  So  help  me  G<w,  doctor,"  he  cried,  "  I  have 
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nothing  in  my  life  with  which  to  reproach  inysel£ 
Do  you  think  that  I  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
come  here  and  tell  you  lies?  Once  for  all,  I  have 
noUiing  to  regret," 

He  was  a  pitiM,  half-tragic  and  half-OTotesque 
figure  as  he  stood  with  one  trouser  leg  roUed  to  nis 
knee,  and  that  ever-present  horror  still  lurking  in 
his  eyes.  A  burst  of  meniment  came  &ora  the 
card-players  in  the  next  room  and  the  two  looked 
at  each  other  in  silence. 

■  "  Sit  down  I "  said  the  doctor  abruptly.  "  Your 
assurance  is  quite  sufficient."  He  stooped  and  ran 
his  finger  down  the  line  of  the  young  man's  shin, 
raising  it  at  one  point.  "  Hum  I  Serpiginous  I " 
he  murmured,  shaking  his  head;  "  any  other  symp- 
toms?" 

"  My  eyes  have  been  a  little  weak." 

"  Let  me  see  your  teeth ! "  He  glanced  at  them, 
and  again  made  the  gentle  clicking  sound  of  sym- 
pathy and  disapprobation. 

"  Now  the  eye  ! "  He  lit  a  lamp  at  the  patient's 
elbow,  and  holding  a  small  crystal  lens  to  concen- 
trate the  light,  he  threw  it  obliquely  upon  the  pa- 
tient's eye.  As  he  did  so  a  glow  of  pleasure  came 
over  his  large,  expressive  face,  a  flush  of  such  en- 
thusiasm as  the  botanist  feels  when  he  packs  the 
rare  plant  into  his  tin  knapsack,  or  the  astronomer 
when  the  long-sought  comet  first  swims  into  the 
field  of  his  telescope. 

*'  This  is  verj^  typical — very  typical  indeed,"  he 
murmured,  turning  to  his  desk  and  jotting  down  a 
few  memoranda  upon  a  sheet  of  papra*.  "  Curious- 
ly enough,  I  am  writing  a  monograph  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  singular  that  you  should  have  been 
able  to  furnish  so  well  marked  a  case." 
a 
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He  had  so  forgotten  the  patient  in  his  symp- 
tom that  he  had  assumed  an  almost  congratulatory 
air  toward  its  possessor.  He  reverted  to  human 
sympathy  again  as  his  patient  asked  for  particu- 
lars. 

"  My  dear  sir,  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  go 
into  strictly  professional  details  together,"  said  Be 
soothingly.  "  If,  for  example,  I  were  to  say  that 
you  have  interstitial  keratitis,  how  would  you  be 
the  wiser?  There  are  indications  of  a  strumous 
diathesis.  In  broad  terms  I  may  say  that  you  have 
a  constitutional  and  hereditary  taint." 

The  young  baronet  sank  back  in  his  chair  and 
his  chin  fell  forward  upon  his  chest.  The  doctor 
sprang  to  a  side  table  and  poured  out  a  half  glass 
of.  liqueur  brandy  which  he  held  to  his  patient's 
lips.  A  little  fleck  of  colour  came  into  his  cheeks 
as  he  drank  it  down. 

"Perhaps  I  spoke  a  little  abruptly,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  But  ^ou  must  have  known  the  nature 
of  your  complaint,  why  otherwise  should  you  have 
come  to  me?" 

"  G}od  help  me,  I  suspected  it — but  only  to-day 
when  my  leg  grew  bad.  My  father  had  a  1^  like 
this." 

"  It  was  from  him,  then  ? " 

"  No,  from  my  grand&ther.  You  have  heard  of 
Sir  Rupert  Norton,  the  great  Corinthian  ?  " 

The  doctor  was  a  man  of  wide  reading  with  a 
retentive  memory.  The  name  brought  oack  to 
him  instantly  the  remembrance  of  the  sinister  repu- 
tation of  its  owner — a  notorious  buck  of  the  thii^ 
ties,  who  had  gambled  and  duelled  and  steeped 
himself  in  drink  and  debauchery  until  even  the 
rile  set  with  whom  he  consorted  had  shrunk 
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away  from  him  in  faorror,  and  left  him  to  a  sinister 
old  age  with  the  barmaid  wife  whom  in  some 
drunken  frolic  he  had  espoused.  As  he  looked  at 
the  young  man  still  leaning  back  in  the  leather 
chair,  there  seemed  for  the  instant  to  flicker  up 
behind  him  some  vague  presentiment  of  that  foul 
old  dandy  with  his  dangling  seals,  muiy-wreathed 
scarf,  and  dark,  satyric  race.  What  was  he  now  ? 
An  armful  of  bones  in  a  mouldy  box.  But  his 
deeds — ^they  were  living  and  rottmg  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  an  innocent  man. 

"  I  see  that  ]rou  have  heard  of  him,"  said  the 
younff  baronet  "He  died  horribly,  I  have  been 
told,  out  not  more  horribly  than  he  had  lived.  My 
iather  was  his  onlv  son.  He  was  a  studious  man, 
fond  of  books  and  canaries  and  the  country.  But 
his  innocent  lift  did  not  save  him." 

"  His  symptoms  were  cutaneous,  I  understand." 

"  He  wore  gloves  in  the  house.  That  was  the 
first  thing  I  can  remember.  And  then  it  was  his 
throat,  and  then  his  legs.  He  used  to  ask  me  so 
often  about  my  own  health,  and  I  thought  him  so 
fiissy,  for  how  could  I  tell  what  the  meaning  of  it 
was  ?  He  was  always  watching  me — always  with 
a  sidelong  eye  fixed  upon  me.  Now  at  last  I  know 
what  he  was  watching  for." 

"  Had  you  brothers  or  sisters  ? " 

"  None,  thank  God  I " 

"  Well,  well,  it  is  a  sad  case,  and  very  typical  of 
many  which  come  in  my  way.  You  are  no  lonely 
sufferer.  Sir  Francis.  There  are  many  thousands 
who  bear  the  same  cross  as  you  do." 

"  But  Where's  the  justice  of  it,  doctor?  "  cried  the 
youi^  man,  springing  from  the  chair  and  pacing  up 
and  down  tiie  consulting-room.    "  If  I  were  heu-  to 
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my  ffrand&ther's  sins  as  well  as  to  their  results  I 
could  understand  it,  but  I  am  of  my  father's  type; 
I  love  all  that  is  gentle  and  beautiful,  music  aod 
poetry  and  art.  The  coarse  and  uiimal  is  abhor- 
rent to  me.  Ask  any  of  my  &iends  and  they  would 
tell  you  that.  And  now  that  this  vile,  loathsome 
thinff — Ach,  I  am  polluted  to  the  marrow,  soaked 
in  abomination !  And  why  ?  Haven't  I  a  right 
to  ask  why?  Did  I  do  it?  Was  it  my  fatUt? 
Could  I  help  being  bom  ?  And  look  at  me  now, 
blighted  and  blasted,  just  as  life  was  at  its  sweet- 
est 1  Talk  about  the  sins  of  the  &ther !  How 
about  the  sins  of  the  Creator ! " 

He  shook  his  two  clenched  hands  in  the  air,  the 
poor,  impotent  atom  with  his  pin-point  of  brain 
caught  in  the  whirl  of  the  infinite. 

The  doctor  rose  and  placing  his  hands  upon  his 
shoulders  he  pressed  him  back  into  his  chair  again. 

"There,  there,  my  dear  lad,"  said  he.  "You 
must  not  excite  yourself!  You  are  trembling  all 
over.  Your  nerves  cannot  stand  it.  We  must 
take  these  great  questions  upon  trust.  What  are 
we  after  all?  Half  evolved  creatures  in  a  tran- 
sition stage;  nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  medusa  on  the 
one  side  than  to  perfectea  humanity  on  the  other. 
With  half  a  complete  brain  we  can't  expect  to 
miderstand  the  whole  of  a  complete  &ct,  can  we, 
now?  It  is  all  very  dim  and  da^,  no  doubt,  but  I 
think  Pope's  famous  couplet  sums  the  whole  mat- 
ter up,  and  from  my  heart,  after  fifty  years  of 
varied  experience,  I  can  say  that " 

But  the  young  baronet  gave  a  cry  of  impatience 
uid  disgust 

"Words,  words,  words!  You  can  sit  comfort- 
ably there  in  your  chair  and  say  th^n — and  think 
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them  too,  no  doubt  You've  had  your  life.  But 
I've  never  had  mine.  You've  healthy  blood  io 
vour  veins.  Mine  is  putrid.  And  yet  I  am  as 
umocent  as  you.  Wmit  would  words  do  for  you 
if  you  were  m  this  chair  and  I  in  that?  Ah,  it's 
such  a  mock^  and  a  make-belief.  Don't  think 
me  rude  though,  doctor.  I  don't  mean  to  be  that. 
I  only  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  or  any  man 
to  r^lise  it.  But  I've  a  question  to  ask  you, 
doctor.  It's  one  on  which  my  whole  life  must 
depend." 

He  writhed  his  fingers  together  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension. 

"  S^eak  out,  my  dear  sir.  I  have  every  sympa- 
thy with  you." 

"Do  you  think — do  you  think  the  poison  has 
spent  itself  on  me  ?  Do  you  think  if  I  had  chil- 
^n  that  they  would  suffer?  " 

"  I  can  only  give  one  answer  to  that  '  The 
third  and  fourui  generation,'  says  the  trite  old  text 
You  may  in  time  eliminate  it  from  your  system, 
but  many  years  must  pass  before  you  can  tlunk  of 
marriage." 

"I  am  to  be  married  on  Tuesday,"  whispered 
the  patient 

It  was  Dr.  Horace  Selby's  turn  to  be  thrilled 
with  horror.  There  were  not  many  situations 
which  would  yield  such  a  sensation  to  nis  well  sea- 
soned nerves.  He  sat  in  silence  while  the  babble 
of  the  card-table  broke  in  again  upon  them.  *'  We 
had  a  double  ruff  if  you  had  returned  a  heart"  "  I 
was  bound  to  clear  the  trumps."  They  were  hot 
and  angry  about  it 

"How  could  you?"  cried  the  doctor  severely. 
"  It  was  criminaL" 
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"You  foraet  that  I  have  only  learned  how  I 
stand  to-day. '  He  put  his  two  hands  to  his  tem- 
ples and  pressed  them  convulsively.  "  You  are  a 
man  of  the  world,  Dr.  Selhy.  You  have  seen 
or  heard  of  such  things  before.  Give  me  some 
advice.  I'm  in  your  hands.  It  is  all  very  suddoi 
and  horrible,  and  I  don't  think  I  am  strong  enough 
to  bear  it" 

The  doctor's  heavy  bro'tra  thickened  into  two 
straight  lines  and  he  bit  his  nails  in  perplexity. 

"  The  marriage  mu^t  not  take  place.' 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  At  all  costs  it  must  not  take  place." 

"  And  I  must  give  her  up ! " 

"  There  can  be  no  question  about  that." 

The  young  man  took  out  a  pocket-book  and 
drew  finm  it  a  small  photograph,  holding  it  out 
toward  the  doctor.  The  firm  lace  softened  as  he 
looked  at  it. 

"  It  is  very  hard  on  you,  no  doubt.  I  can  apm<e- 
ciate  it  more  now  that  I  have  seen  that.  But 
there  is  no  alternative  at  alL  You  must  give  up 
all  thought  of  it" 

"  But  this  is  madness,  doctor — madness,  I  tell 
you.  No,  I  won't  raise  my  voice  I  I  forgot  my- 
self I  But  realise  it  man  t  I  am  to  be  married  on 
Tuesday — this  coming  Tuesday,  you  know.  And 
all  tiie  world  knows  it  How  can  I  put  such  a 
public  affront  upon  her?    It  would  be  monstrous." 

"  None  the  less  it  must  be  done.  My  dear  sir, 
there  is  no  way  out  of  it." 

"  You  would  have  me  simply  write  brutally  and 
break  the  engagement  at  this  last  moment  without 
a  reason?     I  t»l  you  I  couldn't  do  it." 

"  I  had  a  patient  once  who  found  himself  in  a 
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somewhat  similar  situation  some  years  ago,"  sud 
the  doctor  thoughtfully.  "  His  device  was  a 
singular  one.  He  deliberately  committed  a  penal 
offence  and  so  compelled  the  young  lady's  people 
to  withdraw  their  consent  to  the  marriage." 

The  young  baronet  shook  his  head. 

"  My  personal  honour  is  as  yet  unstained,"  said 
he.  **  I  nave  little  else  left,  but  that  at  least  I  will 
preserve." 

"  Well,  well,  it's  a  nice  dilemma  and  the  choice 
lies  with  you." 

"  Have  you  no  other  suggestion  ?  " 

"  You  don't  happen  to  Tiave  property  in  Aus- 
tralia?" 

"None." 

"  But  you  have  capital  ?  " 

"  Yes.'" 

"  Then  you  could  buy  some — ^to-morrow  morn- 
ing, for  example.  A  thousand  mining  shares  would 
do.  Then  you  might  write  to  say  that  urgent 
business  affairs  have  compelled  you  to  start  at  an 
hour's  notice  to  inspect  your  property.  That 
would  give  you  six  months  at  any  rate." 

"  Well,  that  would  be  possible — yes,  certainly  it 
would  be  possible.  But  think  of  her  position — the 
house  full  of  wedding  presents  —  guests  coming 
from  a  distance.  It  is  awfuL  And  you  say  there 
is  no  alternative." 

The  doctor  shru^ed  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,  then,  I  might  write  it  now,  and  start  to- 
morrow— eh?  Perhaps  you  would  let  me  use 
your  desk.  Thank  you  1  I  am  so  sorry  to  keep 
you  from  your  guests  so  long.  But  I  won't  be  a 
moment  now."  He  wrote  an  abrupt  note  of  a  few 
lines.     Then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he  tore  it  to 
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shreds  and  flung  it  into  the  fireplace.  "  No,  I  can't 
sit  down  and  t^  her  a  lie,  doctor,"  said  he  risins. 
"  We  must  find  some  other  way  out  of  this,  i 
will  think  it  over,  and  let  you  know  my  decision. 
You  must  allow  me  to  double  your  fee  as  I  have 
taken  such  an  unconscionable  time.  Now,  good- 
bye, and  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  sym- 
pathy and  advice." 

"  Why,  dear  me,  you  haven't  even  got  your  pre- 
scription yet.  This  is  the  mixture,  and  I  should 
ret»>mmend  one  of  these  powders  every  morning 
and  the  chemist  will  put  all  directions  upon  the 
ointmrait  box.  You  are  placed  in  a  cruel  situa- 
tion, but  T  trust  that  these  may  be  but  passing 
clouds.  When  may  I  hope  to  hear  from  you 
again?" 

"  To-morrow  morning." 

"  Very  good.  How  uie  rain  is  splashing  in  the 
street  ^u  have  your  waterproof  there.  You 
will  need  it.    Good-bye,  then,  until  to-morrow." 

He  opened  the  door.  A  gust  of  cold,  damp  air 
swept  into  the  hall.  And  yet  the  doctor  stood  for 
a  mmute  or  more  watching  the  lonely  figure  which 
passed  slowly  through  the  yellow  splotches  of  the 
gas-lamps  and  into  the  broad  bars  of  darkness  be- 
tween. It  was  but  his  own  shadow  which  trailed 
up  the  wall  as  be  passed  the  lights,  and  yet  it 
looked  to  the  doctors  eye  as  though  some  huge 
and  sombre  figure  walked  by  a  maimikin's  side,  and 
led  him  silenUy  up  the  lonely  street. 

Dr.  Horace  Selby  heard  again  of  his  patient 
next  morning  and  rather  earlier  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. A  paragraph  in  the  Daily  News  caused 
him  to  push  away  his  breakfast  untasted,  and 
tunied  him  sick  and  fiunt  while  he  read  it.     **  A 
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Deplorable  Accident "  it  was  headed,  and  it  ran  in 
this  way : — 

"  A  fatal  accident  of  a  peculiarly  painful  charac- 
ter is  reported  from  King  William  Street  About 
eleven  o  clock  last  night  a  young  man  was  observed, 
while  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  han- 
som, to  slip  and  fall  under  the  wheels  of  a  heavy 
two-horse  dray.  On  being  picked  up,  his  injuries 
were  found  to  be  of  a  most  shocking  ctiaracter,  and 
he  expired  while  being  conveyed  to  the  hospitaL 
An  examination  of  his  pocket-book  and  card^case 
shows  beyond  any  question  that  the  deceased  is 
none  other  than  Sir  Francis  Norton  of  Deane  Park, 
who  has  only  within  the  last  year  come  into  the 
baronetcy.  The  accident  is  made  the  more  de- 
plorable as  the  deceased,  who  was  only  just  of  age, 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  a  young  lady 
belon^g  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  south. 
With  nis  wealth  and  his  talents  the  ball  of  fortime 
was  at  his  feet,  and  his  many  friends  will  be  deeply 
grieved  to  know  that  his  promising  career  has  been 
cut  short  in  so  sudden  and  tragic  a  fjishicoi." 
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"  Is  Dr.  Horace  Wilkinson  at  home?  " 

"  I  am  he.     Pray  step  in." 

The  visitor  looked  somewhat  astonished  at  having 
tiie  door  opened  to  him  by  the  master  <^  the  house. 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  few  words." 

The  doctor,  a  pale,  nervous  young  man,,  dressed 
in  an  ultra-professional,  long  black  frock-coat,  with 
a  high  white  collar  cutting  off  his  d^per  side- 
whiskers  in  the  centre,  rubbed  his  hands  together 
and  smiled.  In  the  tiiick,  burly  man  in  front  of 
him  he  scented  a  patient,  and  it  would  be  his  first 
His  scanty  resources  had  b^un  to  run  somewhat 
low;  and,  although  he  had  his  first  quarter's  rent 
safely  locked  away  in  the  light-hand  drawer  of  his 
desk,  it  was  becoming  a  question  with  him  how  he 
should  meet  the  current  expenses  of  his  very  sim- 
ple house-keeping.  He  bowed,  therefore,  waved 
his  visitor  in,  closed  the  door  in  a  careless  fashion, 
as  though  his  own  presence  thereat  had  been  a 
purely  accidental  circumstance,  and  finally  led  ihe 
burly  stranger  into  his  scantily-fiimished  front 
room,  where  he  motioned  him  to  a  seat.  Dr. 
Wilkinson  planted  himself  behind  his  desk,  and, 
placing  his  finger-tips  together,  he  gazed  with  some 
apprehension  at  his  companion.  What  was  the 
matter  with  the  man?  He  seemed  veiy  red  in  the 
&ce.  Some  of  his  <Ad  professors  would  have  diag- 
nosed his  case  by  now,  and  would  have  electrifira 
the  patient  by  describing  his  own  symptoms  befwe 
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he  had  said  a  word  about  them.  Dr.  Horace 
Wilkinson  racked  his  brains  for  some  clew,  but 
Nature  had  fashioned  him  as  a  plodder — a  very  re- 
liable plodder,  and  nothing  more.  He  could  think 
of  nothing  save  that  the  visitor's  watch-chain  had 
a  very  brassy  appearance,  with  a  corollary  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  be  lucky  if  he  got  half^a-crown 
out  of  him.  Still,  even  half-a-crown  was  something 
in  those  early  days  of  struggle. 

Whilst  the  doctor  hadbeen  running  his  eyes 
over  the  stranger,  the  latter  had  been  plunging  his 
hands  into  pocket  after  pocket  of  his  heavy  coat. 
The  heat  of  the  weather,  his  dress,  and  this  exer- 
cise of  pocket  rummaging  had  all  combined  to  still 
&rther  redden  his  face,  which  had  changed  from 
brick  to  beet,  with  a  gloss  of  moisture  on  his  brow. 
This  extreme  ruddiness  brought  a  clew  at  last  to 
the  observant  doctor.  Surely  it  was  not  to  be  at- 
tained without  alcohol.  In  alcohol  lay  the  secret 
of  this  man's  trouble.  Some  little  delicacy  was 
needed,  however,  in  showing  him  that  he  had  read 
his  case  aright,  that  at  a  glance  he  had  penetrated 
to  the  inmost  sources  of  his  ailments. 

"  It's  vei^  hot,"  observed  the  stranger,  mopping 
his  forehead. 

"  Yes.  It  is  weather  which  tempts  one  to  drink 
rather  more  beer  than  is  good  for  one,"  answered 
Dr.  Horace  Wilkinson  looking  very  knowingly  at 
his  companion  from  over  his  fmger-tips. 

"  Dear  I  dear!    You  shouldn  t  do  that" 

"I!    I  never  touch  beer." 

"Neither  do  I.  I've  be^  an  abstainer  for 
twenty  years." 

This  was  depressing.  Dr.  Wilkinson  blushed 
until  he  was  nearly  as  red  as  the  other. 
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"  May  I  ask  what  I  can  do  for  you  ? "  he  asked, 
picking  up  his  stethoscope  and  tapping  it  gently 
against  his  thumb-naiL 

"  Yes,  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you.  I  heard  of 
your  coming,  but  I  couldn't  get  round  before " 

He  broke  into  a  nervous  little  cough. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor  encouragingly. 

"  I  should  have  been  here  three  weeks  ago,  but 
you  know  how  these  things  get  put  o£" 

He  coughed  again  behind  nis  large,  red  hand. 

"  I  do  not  tffink  that  you  ncM  say  anything 
more,"  swd  the  doctor,  talong  over  the  case  with 
an  easy  air  of  command.  "Your  cough  is  quite 
sufficient  It  is  entirely  bronchial  by  the  sound. 
No  doubt  the  mischief  is  circumscribed  at  pres- 
ent, but  there  is  always  the  danger  that  it  may 
spread,  so  you  have  done  wisely  to  come  to  me. 
A  little  judicious  treatment  will  soon  set  you  i^it. 
Your  waistcoat,  please,  but  not  your  shut.  Puff 
out  your  chest,  and  say  ninety-nine  in  a  deep 
voice." 

The  red-fiuicd  man  b^an  to  laugh. 

"  It's  all  right,  doctor,"  said  he.  "  That  cough 
comes  from  chewing  tobacco,  and  I  know  it's  a  very 
bad  habit.  Nine  and  ninepence  is  what  I  have  to 
say  to  you,  for  I'm  the  officer  of  the  Gas  Company, 
and  t^^  have  a  dum  against  you  for  that  on  the 
meter." 

Dr.  Horace  Wilkinson  collapsed  into  his  duur. 

"  Then  you're  not  a  patient  ? "  he  gasped. 

"  Never  needed  a  doctor  in  my  life,  sir." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right."  The  doctor  concealed 
his  disappointment  under  an  affectation  of  &cetious- 
ness.  "You  don't  look  as  if  you  troubled  them 
much.    I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  if  every- 
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(me  were  as  robust.  I  shall  call  at  the  Company's 
offices  and  pay  this  small  amount." 

"  If  you  could  make  it  convenient,  sir,  now  that 
I  am  here,  it  would  save  trouble " 

*'  Oh,  certainly  I " 

These  eternal  little  sordid  money  troubles  were 
more  trying  to  the  doctor  than  pl^n  hving  or 
scanty  food  He  took  out  his  purse,  and  slia  the 
contents  on  to  the  table.  There  were  two  half- 
crowns  and  some  pennies.  In  his  drawer  he  had 
ten  golden  soverei^s.  But  those  were  his  rent 
If  he  once  broke  m  upon  them  he  was  lost  He 
would  starve  first 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  he  with  a  smile,  as  at  some 
strange,  unheard-of  incident,  "I  have  run  short  of 
small  change.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  call  upon 
the  Company  after  all" 

"Very  well,  sir." 

The  inspector  rose,  and  with  a  practised  glance 
around,  which  valued  every  article  in  the  room, 
from  the  two-guinea  carpet  to  the  eight-shilling 
muslin  curtains,  he  took  his  departure. 

When  he  had  gone.  Dr.  Wilkinson  rearranged 
his  room,  as  was  his  habit  a  dozen  times  in  the 
day.  He  laid  out  his  large  Quoin's  Dictionary 
of  Medicine  in  the  forefront  of  the  table,  so  as  to 
impress  the  casual  patient  that  he  had  ever  the  best 
authorities  at  his  elbow.  Then  he  cleared  all  the 
httle  instruments  out  of  his  pocket-case — the  scis- 
sors, the  forceps,  the  bistouries,  the  luicets — and  he 
laid  them  all  out  beside  the  stethoscope,  to  make 
as  good  a  show  as  possible.  His  ledger,  day-book 
and  visiting-book  were  spread  m  fiwnt  of  him. 
There  was  no  entry  in  any  of  them  yet  but  it 
would  not  look  well  to  have  the  covers  too  glossy 
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and  new,  so  he  rubbed  them  together,  and  daubed 
ink  over  them.  Neither  would  it  be  well  that  any 
patient  should  observe  that  his  name  was  the  first 
in  the  book,  so  he  filled  up  the  first  page  of  each 
with  notes  of  imaginary  visits  paid  to  nameless  pa- 
tients during  the  last  three  weeks.  Having  done 
all  this,  he  rested  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  re- 
lapsed into  the  terrible  occupation  of  waiting. 

Terrible  enough  at  any  time  to  the  young  pro- 
fessional man,  but  most  of  all  to  one  who  knows 
that  the  weeks,  and  even  the  days,  during  which  be 
can  hold  out  are  numbered.  Economise  as  he 
would,  the  money  would  still  slip  away  in  the 
countless  Uttle  claims  which  a  man  never  under- 
stands until  he  lives  under  a  roof-tree  of  his  own. 
Dr.  Wilkinson  could  not  deny,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk 
and  looked  at  the  httle  heap  of  silver  and  coppers, 
that  his  chances  of  being  a  successftil  practitioner 
in  Sutton  were  rapidly  vanishing  away. 

And  yet  it  was  a  bustling,  prosperous  town,  with 
so  much  money  in  it  that  it  seemed  strange  that  a 
man^  with  a  trained  brain  and  dexterous  fingers 
should  be  starved  out  of  it  for  want  of  emmoy- 
ment.  At  his  desk  Dr.  Horace  Wilkinson  could  see 
the  never-ending  double  current  of  people  which 
ebbed  and  flowed  in  front  of  his  window.  It  was 
a  busy  street,  and  the  air  was  for  ever  filled  with 
the  dull  roar  of  life,  the  grinding  of  the  wheels,  and 
the  patter  of  countless  feet  Men,  women  and 
children,  thousands  aad  thousands  of  them,  passed 
in  the  day,  and  yet  each  was  hurrying  on  upon  his 
own  business,  scarce  glancing  at  the  small  brass 
plate,  or  wasting  a  thought  upon  the  man  who 
waited  in  the  fi'ont  room.  And  yet  how  many  of 
them  would  obviously,  glaringly,  have  been  the  bet- 
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ter  for  his  professional  assistance.  Dyspeptic  men, 
amemic  women,  blotched  faces,  bilious  complexions, 
they  flowed  past  him,  they  needing  him,  he  need- 
ing them,  and  yet  the  remorseless  bar  of  profes- 
sional etiquette  kept  them  for  ever  apart  W'hat 
could  he  do  ?  Could  he  stand  at  his  own  front 
door,  pluck  the  casual  stranger  by  the  sleeve,  and 
whisper  in  his  ear,  "  Sir,  you  will  forgive  me  for  re- 
marking that  you  are  suffering  from  a  severe  attack 
of  acne  rosacea,  which  makes  you  a  peculiarly  un- 
pleasant object  AUow  me  to  suggest  that  a  small 
prescription  containing  arsenic,  which  will  not  cost 
you  more  than  you  often  spend  upon  a  single  meal, 
will  be  very  much  to  your  advantage."  Such  an  ad- 
dress would  be  a  de^*adation  to  the  high  and  lofty 
profession  of  medicine,  and  there  are  no  such  sticklers 
for  the  ethics  of  that  profession  as  some  to  whom  she 
has  been  but  a  bitter  and  a  grudging  mother. 

Dr.  Horace  Wilkinson  was  stiU  looking  mood- 
ily out  of  the  window,  when  there  came  a  sharp 
clang  at  the  bell.  Often  it  had  rung,  and  with 
every  ring  his  hopes  had  sprung  up,  only  to 
dwindle  away  again,  and  change  to  leaden  disap- 
pointment, as  he  &ced  some  beggar  or  touting 
tradesman.  But  the  doctor's  spirit  was  young  and 
elastic,  and  again,  in  spite  of  all  experience,  it  re- 
sponded to  that  exhilarating  summons.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet,  cast  his  eyes  over  the  table,  thrust  out 
his  medical  books  a  little  more  prominently,  and 
hurried  to  the  door.  A  groan  escaped  him  as  he 
entered  the  hall.  He  could  see  through  the  half- 
glazed  upper  panels  that  a  gipsy  van,  hung  round 
with  wicker  tables  and  chairs,  nad  halted  .before  his 
door  and  that  a  couple  of  the  vagrants,  with  a  baby, 
were  waiting  outside.     He  had  learned  by  experi- 
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ence  th&t  it  was  better  not  even  to  parley  with  such 
people. 

"I  have  nothing  for  you,"  said  he,  loosing  the 
latch  by  an  inch.  "  GU>  away  I "  He  closed  the 
door,  but  the  bell  clanged  once  more.  "  Giet  away  I 
Get  away,"  he  cried,  impatiently,  and  walked  back 
into  his  consultine-room.  He  had  hardly  seated 
himself  when  the  bell  went  for  the  third  time.  In 
a  towering  passion  he  rushed  back  and  flung  op^i 

the  door.     '*  What  the " 

"  If  you  please,  ar,  we  need  a  doctor." 
In  an  instant  he  was  rubbing  his  hands  again, 
with  his  blandest  professional  smile.     These  were 

S Brents,  then,  whom  he  had  tried  to  hunt  from  his 
oorstep — ^the  very  fiist  patients,  whom  he  had 
waited  for  so  impatiently.  They  did  not  look  very 
promising.  The  man,  a  tall,  lank-haired  gipsy, 
had  gone  back  to  the  horse's  head.  Tha«  re- 
main«i  a  small,  hard-&ced  woman,  with  a  great 
bruise  all  round  her  eye.  She  wore  a  yellow  silk 
handkerchief  round  her  head,  and  a  baby,  tucked 
in  a  red  shawl,  was  pressed  to  her  bosom. 

"  Pray  step  in,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Horace  Wil- 
kinson, with  his  very  best  sympathetic  manner. 
In  this  case,  at  least,  there  could  be  no  mistake  as 
to  diagnosis.  "  If  you  will  sit  on  this  sofa,  I  shall 
ve^  soon  make  you  feel  much  more  comfortable." 

He  poured  a  little  water  from  his  carafTe  into  a 
saucer,  made  a  compress  of  lint,  fastened  it  over 
the  injured  eye,  and  secured  the  whole  with  a  spica 
bandage,  secuTtdum  ariem. 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  sir,"  said  the  woman  T^en 
his  work  was  finished;  "that's  nice  and  warm,  and 
may  God  bless  your  honour.  But  it  wasn't  about 
my  eye  at  all  tHat  I  eame  to  see  a  doctor." 
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"  Not  your  eye  ?  " 

Dr.  Horace  Wilkinson  was  beginning  to  be  a 
little  doubtful  as  to  the  advantages  of  quick  diag- 
nosis. It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  able  to  sur- 
prise a  patient,  but  hitherto  it  was  always  the  pa- 
tient wno  had  surprised  him. 

"The  baby's  got  the  measles." 

The  mother  parted  the  red  shawl,  and  exhibited 
a  little,  dark,  black-eyed  gipsy  baby,  whose  swarthy 
iace  was  all  flushed  and  mottled  with  a  dark  red 
rash.  The  child  breathed  with  a  rattling  sound, 
and  it  looked  up  at  the  doctor  with  eyes  which 
were  heavy  with  want  of  sleep  and  crusted  together 
at  the  lids. 

"Hum!  Yes.  Measles  sure  enough — and  a 
smart  attack." 

"  I  just  wanted  you  to  see  him,  sir,  so  that  you 
could  signify." 

"  Could  what? " 

**  S^ify,  if  anything  happened." 

"Oh,  I  see— certify. 

"  And  now  that  you've  seen  it,  sir.  111  go  on,  for 
Reuben — that's  my  man — is  in  a  hurry." 

"  But  don't  you  want  any  medicine  ? " 

"Oh,  now  you've  seen  it,  it's  all  right  111  let 
you  know  if  anything  happens." 

"  But  you  must  have  some  medicine.  The  child 
is  very  ill." 

He  descended  into  the  little  room  which  he  had 
fitted  as  a  surgery,  and  he  made  up  a  two-ounce 
bottle  of  cooling  medicine.  In  such  cities  as  Sut- 
ton there  are  few  patients  who  can  afibrd  to  pay  a 
fee  to  both  doctor  and  chemist,  so  that  unless  the 
physician  is  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  both  he 
will  have  little  chance  of  making  a  living  at  either. 
67 
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"  There  is  your  medicine,  madam.  You  will  find 
the  directions  upon  the  bottle.  Keep  the  child 
warm  and  give  it  a  light  diet" 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir." 

She  shouldered  her  baby  and  marched  for  the 
door. 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,"  swd  the  doctor  nervously. 
"  Don't  you  think  it  too  small  a  matter  to  make  a 
bill  of?  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  a 
settlement  at  once." 

The  gipsy  womui  looked  at  him  reproachfully 
out  of  her  one  uncovered  eye. 

"Are  you  going  to  charge  me  for  that?"  she 
asked.    "  How  much,  then  ? 

*'  Well,  say  half-a-crown." 

He  mentioned  the  sum  in  a  half  jesting  way,  as 
though  it  were  too  small  to  take  serious  notice  of, 
but  the  gipsy  woman  nused  quite  a  scream  at  the 
mention  or  tt 

"  'Arf-a-crown  I  for  that  ? " 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,  why  not  go  to  the  poor 
doctor  if  you  cannot  afford  a  fee  ? " 

She  fumbled  in  her  pocket,  craning  awkwardly 
to  keep  her  grip  upon  the  heby. 

"  Here's  sevenpence,"  she  said  at  last,  holding  out 
a  little  pUe  of  copper  coins.  "  111  give  you  that 
and  a  wicker  footstool." 

"  But  my  fee  is  half-a-crown." 

The  doctor's  views  of  the  glory  of  his  professicm 
cried  out  against  this  wretched  haggling,  and  yet 
what  was  he  to  do  ? 

"  Where  am  I  to  get  'arf-a-crown  ?  It  is  well 
for  gentle-folk  like  you,  who  sit  in  your  grand 
houses,  an'  can  eat  an'  drink  what  you  like,  an' 
charge  'arf-a-crown  for  just  saying  as  much  as '  'Ow 
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dVe  do.'  We  can't  pick  up  'arf-crowns  like  that 
What  we  gets  we  earns  'ard.  This  sevenpence  is 
just  all  I've  got  You  told  me  to  feed  tlie  child 
light  She  must  feed  light,  for  what  she's  to  have 
is  more  than  I  know." 

Whilst  the  woman  had  been  speaking,  Dr. 
Horace  Wilkinson's  eyes  had  wandered  to  the  tiny 
heap  of  money  upon  the  table  which  represented 
idl  that  separated  him  from  absolute  starvation,  and 
he  chuckled  to  himself  at  the  grim  joke  that  he 
should  appear  to  this  poor  woman  to  be  a  being 
living  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  Then  he  picked  up 
the  odd  coppers,  leaving  only  the  two  half-crowns 
upon  the  table. 

"Here  you  are,"  he  said  brusquely.  "Never 
mind  the  foe;  and  take  these  coppers.  They  may 
be  of  some  use  to  you.    Good-bye  I " 

He  bowed  her  out,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her.  After  all,  she  was  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge.  These  wandering  people  have  great  pow- 
ers of  recommendation.  All  large  practices  nave 
been  built  up  from  such  foimdations.  The  hangers- 
on  to  the  kitchen  recommend  to  the  kitchen,  they 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  so  it  spreads.  At  least 
he  could  say  now  that  he  had  had  a  patient 

He  went  into  the  back  room  and  lit  the  spirit 
kettle  to  boil  the  water  for  his  tea,  laughing  the 
while  at  the  recollection  of  his  recent  mterview. 
If  all  patients  were  like  this  one  it  could  easily  be 
reckoned  how  many  it  would  take  to  ruin  him  com- 
pletely. Putting  aside  the  dirt  upon  his  carpet  and 
the  loss  of  time,  there  were  twopence  gone  upon 
the  bandage,  fourpenee  or  more  upon  the  medi- 
cine, to  say  nothing  of  phial,  cork,  label  and  paper. 
Then  he  had  given  her  fivepence,  so  that  his  nrst 
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patient  had  absorbed  altogether  not  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  his  available  capi^  If  five  more  were  to 
come  he  would  be  a  broken  man.  He  sat  down 
upon  the  portmanteau  and  shook  with  laughter  at 
the  thought,  while  he  measured  out  his  one  spoon- 
ful and  a  half  of  tea  at  Is.  8d.  into  the  brown  earth- 
enware teajpot  Suddenly,  however,  the  laugh  faded 
from  his  face,  and  he  cocked  his  ear  toward  the 
door,  standing  listening  with  a  slanting  head  and  a 
sidel(»ig  eye.  There  had  been  a  rasping  of  wheels 
against  the  curb,  the  sound  of  steps  outside,  and 
then  a  loud  peal  at  the  belL  With  nis  teaspoon  in 
his  hand  he  peeped  round  the  comer  and  saw  with 
amazement  that  a  carriage  and  pair  were  waiting 
outside,  and  that  a  powdered  footman  was  standing 
at  the  door.  The  spoon  tinkled  down  upon  the 
floor,  and  he  stood  gazing  in  bewilderment.  Then, 
pulling  himself  together,  he  threw  open  the  door, 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  flunkey,  "  tell  your 
master.  Dr.  Wilkinson,  that  he  is  wanted  just  as 
quick  as  ever  he  can  come  to  Lady  Millbank,  at 
The  Towers.  He  is  to  come  this  very  instant. 
We'd  take  him  with  us,  but  we  have  to  go  back 
to  see  if  Dr.  Mason  is  home  yet.  Just  you  stir 
your  stumps  and  give  him  the  message." 

The  footman  nodded  and  was  off  in  an  instant, 
while  the  coachman  lashed  his  horses,  and  the  car- 
riage flew  down  the  street. 

Here  was  a  new  developm«itI  Dr.  Horace 
Wilkinson  stood  at  his  door  and  tried  to  think  it 
all  out  Lady  Millbank,  of  The  Towers  I  People 
of  wealth  and  position,  no  doubt.  And  a  serious 
case,  or  why  this  haste  and  summoning  of  two  doc- 
tors?  But  then,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wonderful  should  he  be  sent  for? 
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He  was  obscure,  unknown,  without  infiuence. 
There  must  be  some  mistake.  Yes,  that  must  be 
the  true  explanation;  or  was  it  possible  that  some- 
one was  attempting  a  cruel  hoax  upon  him.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  too  positive  a  message  to  be  disre- 
garded. He  must  set  off  at  once  and  settle  the 
mattCT  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  he  had  one  source  of  information.  At  the 
comer  of  the  street  was  a  small  shop  where  one  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants  dispensed  newspapers  and 
gossip.  He  could  get  information  there  if  any- 
where. He  put  on  his  well-brushed  top  hat,  se- 
creted instruments  and  bandages  in  all  his  pockets, 
and  without  waiting  for  his  tea,  closed  up  his  estab- 
lishment and  started  off  upon  his  adventure. 

The  stationer  at  the  comer  was  a  human  direc- 
tory to  everyone  and  everything  in  Sutton,  so  that 
he  soon  had  all  the  information  which  he  wanted. 
Sir  John  Millbank  was  very  well  known  in  the 
town,  it  seemed.  He  was  a  merchant  prince,  an 
exporter  of  pens,  three  times  mayor,  ana  reported 
to  be  fully  worth  two  millions  sterling. 

The  Towers  was  his  palatial  seat,  just  outside 
the  city.  His  wife  had  been  an  invalid  for  some 
years,  and  was  growing  worse.  So  far  the  whole 
thing  seemed  to  be  genuine  enough.  By  some 
amazing  chance  these  people  really  had  sent  for 
him. 

And  then  another  doubt  assailed  him,  and  he 
turned  back  into  the  shop. 

"I  am  your  neighbour,  Dr.  Horace  Wilkinson," 
said  he.  "  Is  there  any  other  medical  man  of  that 
name  in  the  town  ?  " 

No.  The  stationer  was  quite  positive  that  thae 
was  not 
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That  was  final,  then.  A  fpcat  good  fortune 
had  come  in  his  way,  and  he  must  take  prompt  ad- 
vantage of  it.  He  called  a  cab,  and  drove  furiously 
to  The  Towers,  with  his  brain  in  a  whirl,  ^ddy 
with  hope  and  delieht  at  one  moment,  and  sick- 
ened with  fears  and  doubts  at  the  next,  lest  the 
case  should  in  some  way  be  beyond  his  powers,  or 
lest  he  should  find  at  some  critical  moment  that  be 
was  without  the  instrument  or  appliance  which  was 
needed.  Every  struiffe  and  (mtre  case  of  which  he 
had  ever  heard  or  read  cune  back  into  his  mind, 
and  long  before  he  reached  The  Towers  he  had 
worked  himself  into  a  positive  conviction  that  he 
would  be  instantly  required  to  do  a  trephining  at 
the  least 

The  Towers  was  a  very  large  house,  standing 
back  amid  trees,  at  the  head  of  a  winding  drive. 
As  he  drove  up,  the  doctor  sprang  out,  paid  away 
half  his  worldly  assets  as  a  &re,  and  followed  a 
stately  footman  who,  having  taken  his  name,  led 
him  through  the  oak-paneued,  stained-glass  hall, 
gorgeous  with  deers'  heads  and  ancient  armour,  and 
ushered  him  into  a  large  sitting-room  beyond.  A 
very  irritable-looking,  acid-facra  man  was  seated  in 
an  arm-chair  by  the  fireplace,  while  two  young 
ladies  in  white  were  standing  together  in  the  bow 
window  at  the  further  end. 

"Hullo!  hullo  1  hullo  I  What's  this— heh?' 
cried  the  irritable  man.  "Are  you  Dr.  Wilkin- 
son?   Eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  am  Dr.  Wilkinson," 

"  ReaJly,  now.     You  seem  very  young — much 

younger    than    I    expected.       Well,   well,   well. 

Mason's  old,  and  yet  he  don't  seem  to  know  much 

about  it    I  suppose  we  must  try  the  otha  end 
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DOW.    You're  the  Wilkinson  who  wrote  something 
about  the  lungs  ?     Heh  ? " 

Here  was  a  light  I     The  only  two  letters  which 
the  doctor  had  ever  written  to  The  Lancet — mod- 
est little  letters  thrust  away  in  a  back  column 
among  the  wrangles  about  medical  ethics,  and  the 
inquiries  as  to  how  much  it  took  to  keep  a  horse 
in  the  country — had  been  upon  pulmonary  disease. 
They  had  not  been  wasted,  then.     Some  eye  had 
picked  them  out  and  marked  the  name  of  the 
writer.      Who    could    say  that  work  was    ever 
wasted,  or  that  merit  did  not  promptly  meet  with 
its  reward  ? 
"  Yes,  I  have  written  on  the  subject" 
**  Ha  I    Well,  then,  where's  Mason  ?  '* 
"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance." 
"  No  ?    That's  queer,  too.     He  knows  you,  and 
thinks  a  lot  of  your  opinion.     You're  a  stranger  in 
the  town,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  nave  only  been  here  a  very  short 
time." 

"  That  was  what  Mason  said.  He  didn't  give 
me  the  address.  Said  he  would  call  on  you  and 
bring  you,  but  when  the  wife  got  worse,  of  course 
I  inquired  for  you  and  sent  for  you  direct  I  sent 
for  Mason,  too,  but  he  was  out  However,  we 
can't  wait  for  Um,  so  just  run  away  upstairs  and 
do  what  yon  can." 

"  Well,  I  am  placed  in  a  rather  delicate  posi- 
tion," said  Dr.  Horace  Wilkinson,  with  some  hesi- 
tation. *'  I  am  here,  as  I  understand,  to  meet  my 
colleague.  Dr.  Mason,  in  consultation.  It  would 
perhaps  hardly  be  correct  for  me  to  see  the  patient 
m  his  absence.  I  think  that  I  would  rather  wait" 
"  Would  you,  by  Jove  I    Do  you  think  I'll  let 
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my  wife  get  worse  while  the  doctor  is  coolly  kick- 
ing his  heels  in  the  room  below  ?  No,  sir,  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  I  tell  you  that  you  will  either  go 
up  or  go  out." 

The  style  of  speech  jarred  upon  the  doctor's 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  liiings,  but  still  when  a  man's 
wife  is  ill  much  may  be  overlooked.  He  content- 
ed himself  by  bowing  somewhat  stiffly. 

"  I  shall  go  up  if  you  insist  upon  it,"  said  he. 

*'  I  do  insist  upon  it.  And  anoUier  thing ;  I 
won't  have  her  thumped  about  all  over  the  chest, 
or  uiy  hocus-pocus  of  the  sort  She  has  bronchitis 
and  asthma,  and  that's  all  If  you  can  cure  it, 
well  and  good.  But  it  only  weakens  her  to  have 
you  tapping  and  listening;  and  it  does  no  good, 
either.'^ 

Personal  disrespect  was  a  thing  which  the  doctor 
could  stand,  but  the  profession  was  to  him  a  holy 
thing,  and  a  flippant  word  about  it  cut  him  to  the 
quiet. 

"Thank  you,"  said  he,  picking  up  his  hat,  "I 
have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  very  good  day.  I 
do  not  care  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  this 
case." 

"  Hullo,  what's  the  matter  now  ? " 

"  It  is  not  my  habit  to  give  opinions  without  ex- 
amining my  patient.  I  wonder  that  you  should 
suggest  such  a  course  to  a  medical  man.  I  wish 
you  good  day." 

But  Sir  John  Millbank  was  a  commercial  man, 
and  believed  in  the  commercial  principle  that  the 
more  difficult  a  thing  is  to  attain  the  more  valuable 
it  is.  A  doctor's  opinion  had  been  to  him  a  mere 
matter  of  guineas.  But  here  was  a  young  man 
who  seemed  to  care  nothing  either  for  his  wealth 
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or  title.  His  respect  for  his  judgment  increased 
amazingly. 

"Tut!  tut!"  said  he,  "Mason  is  not  so  thin- 
skinned.  There  I  there!  Have  your  way!  Do 
what  you  like  and  I  won't  say  another  word.  I  '11 
just  run  upstairs  and  tell  Lady  MiUbank  that  you 
are  coming."  ' 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  behind  him  when  the 
two  demure  young  ladies  darted  out  of  their  cor- 
ner, and  fluttered  with  joy  in  front  of  the  astonished 
doctor. 

"  Oh  I  well  done,  well  done !  "  cried  the  taller, 
clapping  her  hands. 

"  Don't  let  him  bully  vou,  doctor,"  said  the  other. 
*'  Oh,  it  was  so  nice  to  hear  you  stand  up  to  him. 
That's  the  way  he  does  with  poor  Dr.  Mason. 
Dr.  Mason  has  never  examined  mamma  yet  He 
always  takes  papa's  word  for  everything.  Hush, 
Maude,  here  he  comes  again." 

They  subsided  in  an  instant  into  their  como',  as 
silent  and  demure  as  ever. 

Dr.  Horace  Wilkinson  followed  Sir  John  up 
the  broad,  thick-carpeted  staircase,  and  into  the 
darkened  sick-room.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
had  sounded  and  sifted  the  case  to  the  uttermost, 
and  descended  with  the  husband  once  more  to  the 
drawing-room.  In  front  of  the  fireplace  were  stand- 
ing two  gentlemen,  the  one  a  very  typical,  clean- 
shaven, general  practitioner,  the  other  a  striking- 
looking  man  of  middle  age,  with  pale  blue  eyes  and 
a  long  red  beard. 

"  Hullo,  Mason  !    You've  come  at  last  1 " 

"  Yes,  Sir  John  1  And  I  have  brou^t,  as  I 
promised.  Dr.  "Wilkinson  with  me." 

"  Dr.  Wilkinson  I     Why,  this  is  he." 
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Dr.  Mason  stared  in  astonishment 

"I  have  never  seen  the  gentleman  before,"  he 
cried. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  Dr.  Wilkinstm — Dr.  Horace 
Wilkinson,  of  114  Canal  View." 

"  Good  gracious.  Sir  John !  "  cried  Dr.  Mason. 
"  Did  you  think  that  in  a  case  of  such  importance 
I  should  call  in  a  junior  local  practitioner  ?  This 
is  Dr.  Adam  WiUdnson,  lecturer  on  pulmonary 
diseases  at  Regent's  College,  London,  physician 
upon  the  staff  of  the  St.  Swithin's  Hospital,  and 
author  of  a  dozen  works  upon  the  subject  He 
happened  to  be  in  Sutton  upon  a  visit,  and  I 
thought  I  would  utilise  his  presence  to  have  a  first- 
rate  opinion  upon  Lady  Millbank." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Sir  John  drily.  "  But  I  fear 
my  wiie  is  rather  tired  now,  for  she  has  just  been 
very  thoroughly  examined  by  this  yotmg  gentle- 
man. I  think  we  will  let  it  stop  at  that  for  the 
present,  though,  of  course,  as  you  have  had  the 
trouble  of  coming  here,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
note  of  your  fees. ' 

When  Dr.  Mason  had  departed,  looking  vere 
disgusted,  and  his  friend  the  speci^ist  veiy  amused. 
Sir  John  listened  to  all  the  young  physician  had  to 
say  about  the  case. 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  he,  when  he  had 
finished.  "  I'm  a  man  of  my  word,  d'ye  see  ? 
When  I  like  a  man  I  freeze  to  him.  I'm  a  good 
friend  and  a  bad  enemy.  I  believe  in  you,  and  I 
don't  believe  in  Mason.  From  now  on  you  are 
my  doctor,  and  that  of  my  fomily.  Come  and  see 
my  wife  every  day.  How  does  that  suit  your 
book?" 

"  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind 
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intentions  toward  me,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  no 
possible  way  in  which  I  can  avaU  myself  of  them." 

"  Heh  1  What  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  possibly  take  Dr.  Mason's  place  in 
the  middle  of  a  case  like  this.  It  would  be  a  most 
unprofessional  act** 

*'  Oh,  well,  go  your  own  way,"  cried  Sir  John  in 
despair.  "  Never  was  such  a  man  for  making  dif- 
ficulties. You've  had  a  fair  offer  and  you've  refiised 
it,  and  now  you  can  just  go  your  own  way." 

The  millionaire  stumped  out  of  the  room  in  a 
huff,  and  Dr.  Horace  Wilkinson  made  his  way 
homeward  to  his  spirit  lamp  and  his  one-and-eight- 
penny  tea,  with  his  first  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  a  feeling  that  he  had  upheld  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  his  profession. 

And  yet  this  false  start  of  his  was  a  true  start 
^so,  for  it  soon  came  to  Dr.  Mason's  ears  that 
his  junior  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  carry  off  his 
best  patient  and  had  forborne  to  do  so.  To  the 
honour  of  the  profession  be  it  said  that  such  for- 
bearance is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and 
yet  in  this  case,  with  so  very  junior  a  practitioner 
and  so  very  wealthy  a  patient,  the  temptation  was 
greater  than  is  usual.  There  was  a  grateful  note, 
a  visit,  a  friendship,  and  now  the  weltknown  firm 
of  Mason  &  Wilkinson  is  doing  the  largest  fiimily 
practice  in  Sutton. 
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Robert  Johnson  was  an  essentially  common-place 
man,  with  no  feature  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
million  others.  He  was  pale  of  &ce,  ordinaty  in 
kx^,  neutral  in  opinions,  thirty  years  of  a^,  (md 
a  married  man.  By  trade  he  was  a  gen^man's 
outfitter  in  the  New  North  Road,  and  the  com- 
petition of  business  squeezed  out  of  him  the  little 
character  that  was  left.  In  his  hope  of  conciliating 
customers  he  had  become  cringmg  and  pliable, 
until  working  ever  in  the  same  routine  from  day  to 
day  he  seemed  to  hare  sunk  into  a  soulless  machine 
rattier  than  a  man.  No  great  question  had  ever 
stirred  him.  At  the  end  of  this  snug  century,  self- 
contained  in  his  own  narrow  circle,  it  seemed 
impossible  that  any  of  the  mighty,  primitive  pas- 
sions of  mankind  could  ever  reach  mm.  Yet  birth, 
and  lust,  and  illness,  and  death  are  changeless 
things,  and  when  one  of  these  harsh  facts  springs 
out  upon  a  man  at  some  sudden  turn  of  the  path 
of  life,  it  dashes  off  for  tfae  moment  his  mask  of 
civilisation  and  mves  a  glimpse  of  the  stranger  and 
stronger  face  below. 

Jomison's  wife  was  a  quiet  little  woman,  with 
brown  hair  and  gentle  wa^  His  affection  for  her 
was  the  one  positive  trait  in  his  character.  To- 
gether they  would  lay  out  the  shop  window  every 
Monday  morning,  the  spotless  shirts  in  their  green 
cardboard  boxes  [>elow,  the  neckties  above  hung  in 
rows  over  the  brass  rails,  the  cheap  studs  gUstoiing 
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from  the  white  cards  at  either  side,  while  in  the 
background  were  the  rows  of  cloth  caps  and  the 
bank  of  boxes  in  which  the  more  valuable  hats 
were  screened  from  the  suohght.  She  kept  the 
books  and  sent  out  the  bills.  No  one  but  she 
knew  the  joys  and  sorrows  which  crept  into  his 
small  life.  She  had  shared  his  exultation  when 
the  gentleman  who  was  going  to  India  had  bought 
ten  dozen  shirts  and  an  incredible  number  of  col- 
lars, and  she  had  been  as  stricken  as  he  when,  after 
the  goods  had  gone,  the  bill  was  returned  from  the 
hotel  address  with  the  intimation  that  no  such 
person  had  lodged  there.  For  five  years  they  had 
worked,  building  up  the  business,  thrown  together 
all  the  more  closely  because  their  marriage  had 
been  a  childless  one.  Now,  however,  there  were 
siffns  that  a  change  was  at  hand,  and  that  speedily. 
She  was  unable  to  come  downstairs,  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Peyton,  came  over  from  Camberwell 
to  nurse  her  and  to  welcome  her  grandchild. 

Little  qualms  of  anxiety  came  over  Johnson  as 
his  wife's  time  approached.  However,  after  all,  it 
was  a  natural  process.  Other  men's  wives  went 
through  it  unharmed,  and  why  should  not  his? 
He  was  himself  one  of  a  &niily  of  fourteen,  and 
yet  his  mother  was  alive  and  hearty.  It  was  quite 
the  exception  for  anything  to  go  wrong.  And  yet 
in  spite  of  his  reasonings  the  rememraance  of  his 
wifes  condition  was  always  like  a  sombre  back- 
ground to  all  his  other  thoughts. 

Dr.  Miles  of  Bridport  Place,  the  best  man  In 
the  neighbourhood,  was  retained  five  months  in 
advance,  and,  as  time  stole  on,'  many  little  packets 
of  absurdly  small  white  garments  with  frill  work 
and  ribbons  began  to  arrive  among  the  big  con- 
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signments  of  male  necessities.  And  thai  one  evoi- 
ing,  as  Johnson  was  ticketing  the  scar&  in  the 
shop,  be  heard  a  bustle  upstairs,  and  Mrs.  P^ton 
came  nmning  down  to  say  that  Lucy  was  bad  and 
that  sbe  thought  the  doctcw  ouglit  to  be  there 
without  delay. 

It  was  not  Robert  Johnstm's  nature  to  hurry. 
He  was  P^m  uid  staid  and  liked  to  do  things  in  an 
orderly  &shion.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a  nme  from 
the  comer  of  the  New  North  Road  where  his  shop 
stood  to  the  doctor's  house  in  Bridbort  Place. 
There  were  no  cabs  in  sdKht.sohe  setonupoa  foot, 
leaving  the  lad  to  mind  the  shop.  At  Bridport 
Place  ne  was  UAd  that  the  doctcn'had  just  gone  to 
Harmaa  Street  to  attend  a  man  in  a  fit.  Johnson 
started  off  for  Harmui  Street,  losing  a  little  of  his 
primness  as  he  became  more  anxious.  Two  full 
cabs  but  no  empty  ones  passed  him  on  the  way. 
At  Harman  Street  he  learned  that  the  doctor  had 
gone  on  to  a  case  of  measles,  fortunately  he  had 
kft  the  address — 60  Dunstan  Road,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Regent's  CuiaL  Johnson's  primness 
had  vanished  now  as  he  thought  of  the  women 
waiting  at  home,  and  he  began  to  run  as  hard  as 
he  comd  down  the  Kingsland  Road.  Some  way 
along  he  spra^  into  a  cab  wliich  stood  by  the  curb 
and  drove  to  Dunstan  Road.  The  doctw  bad  just 
left,  and  Robert  Johnson  felt  inclined  to  sit  down 
upon  the  steps  in  despair. 

Fortunately  he  bad  not  sent  the  cab  away,  and 
he  was  soon  back  at  Bridport  Place;  Dr.  Miles 
had  not  returned  yet,  but  they  were  expecting 
him  every  instant.  Johnson  waited,  drumming  his 
fingers  on  his  knees,  in  a  high,  dim  Ut  room,  the 
ail  of  which  was  charged  with  a  fiunt,  sickly  smell 
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of  ether.  The  furniture  was  massive,  and  the 
books  in  the  shelves  were  sombre,  and  a  squat 
black  clock  ticked  mournfully  on  the  mantelpiece. 
It  told  him  that  it  was  half-past  seven,  and  that  he 
had  been  gone  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Whatever 
would  the  women  think  of  him  I  Every  time 
that  a  distant  docnr  slammed  he  sprang  from  his 
chair  in  a  quiver  of  eagerness.  His  ears  strained 
to  catch  the  deep  notes  of  the  doctor's  voice. 
And  then,  suddenly,  with  a  gush  of  joy  he  heard  a 
c|uick  step  outside,  and  the  sharp  click  of  the  key- 
in  the  lock.  In  an  instant  he  was  out  in  the  haU, 
before  the  doctor's  foot  was  over  the  threshold. 

"  If  you  please,  doctor,  I've  come  for  you,"  he 
cried ;  "  the  wife  was  taken  bad  at  six  o'clock." 

He  hardly  knew  what  he  expected  the  doctor  to 
do.  Something  very  energetic,  certainly — ^to  seize 
some  drugs,  perhaps,  and  rush  excitedly  with  him 
through  the  ^asbt  streets.  Instead  of  that  Dr. 
Miles  threw  his  umbrella  into  the  rack,  jerked  off 
his  hat  with  a  somewhat  peevish  g^ure,  and 
pushed  Johnson  back  iato  the  room. 

"  Let's  see  I  You  (Ud  enga^  me,  didn't  you  ?  " 
he  asked  in  no  very  cordial  voice. 

"  Oh,  yes,  doctor,  last  November.  Johnson,  the 
outfitter,  you  know,  in  the  New  North  Road." 

"  Yes,  yes.  It's  a  bit  overdue,"  said  the  doctor, 
glimcin^  at  a  list  of  names  in  a  note-bode  with  a 
very  shmy  cover.     "Well,  how  is  she?" 

"  I  don't " 

**Ah,  of  course,  it's  your  first  YouTl  know 
more  about  it  next  time.' 

"  Mrs.  Peyton  said  it  was  time  you  were  there, 
sir." 

"  My  dear  sir,  there  can  be  no  very  pressing  hurry 
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in  B  first  case.  We  shall  hare  an  all-night  affiur,  I 
&Dcy.  You  can't  get  an  engine  to  go  without 
coals,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  I  have  had  nothing  but  a 
light  lunch." 

"  We  could  have  something  cooked  for  you — 
something  hot  and  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Thanx  you,  but  I  fancy  my  dinner  is  actually 
on  the  table.  I  can  do  no  good  m  the  earUer  stages. 
Go  home  and  say  that  I  am  coming,  and  I  will  be 
round  immediately  afterward." 

A  sort  of  horror  filled  Robert  Johnson  as  he  gazed 
at  this  man  who  could  think  about  his  dinner  at 
such  a  moment.  He  had  not  imaoinatiMi  enough 
to  realise  that  the  experience  which  seemed  so  ap- 
pallingly important  to  him,  was  the  merest  every- 
day matter  of  business  to  the  medical  man,  who 
could  not  have  lived  for  a  year  had  he  not,  amid 
the  rush  of  woric,  remembered  what  was  due  to  his 
own  health.  To  Johnson  he  seemed  httle  better 
thim  a  monster.  His  thoughts  were  bitter  as  he 
sped  back  to  his  shop. 

"  You've  taken  your  time,"  said  his  mother-in- 
law  reproachfully,  looking  down  the  stairs  as  he 
entered. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it ! "  he  gasped.     "  Is  it  over  ? " 

"  Over  !  She's  got  to  be  worse,  poor  dear,  be- 
fore she  can  be  better.     Where's  Dr.  Miles? " 

"  He's  coming  after  he's  had  dinner." 

The  old  woman  was  about  to  make  some  i 
when,  from  the  half-opened  door  behind,  a  I  ^  . 
whinnying  voice  cned  out  for  her.  She  ran  back 
and  closed  the  door,  while  Johnson,  sick  at  heart, 
turned  into  the  shop.  There  he  sent  the  Ikd  home 
and  busied  himself  frantically  in  putting  up  shut- 
ters and  turning  out  boxes.     When  all  was  closed 
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and  finished  he  seated  himself  in  the  parlour  behind 
the  shop.  But  he  could  not  sit  stilL  He  rose  in- 
cessantly to  walk  a  few  paces  and  tlien  &11  back 
into  a  chair  once  more.  Suddenly  the  clatter  of 
china  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  he  saw  the  maid  pass 
the  door  with  a  cup  on  a  tray  and  a  smoking  tea- 
pot. 

"  Who  is  that  for,  Jane  ? "  he  asked. 

"  For  the  mistress,  Mr.  Johnson.  She  says  she 
would  &ncy  it." 

There  was  inuneasurable  consolation  to  him  in 
that  homely  cup  of  tea.  It  wasn't  so  very  bad  after 
all  if  his  wife  could  think  of  such  things.  So  light- 
hearted  was  he  that  he  asked  for  a  cup  also.  He 
had  just  finished  it  when  the  doctor  amved,  with  a 
small  black  leather  ba^  in  his  hand. 

"  Well,  how  is  she  ?  '  he  asked  genially. 

"Oh,  she's  very  much  better,"  said  Johnson, 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  Dear  me,  that's  bad  I "  said  the  doctor.  "  Per- 
haps it  will  do  if  I  look  in  on  my  morning  round?  " 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Johnson,  clutching  at  his  thick 
frieze  overcoat.  "  We  are  so  glad  that  you  have 
come.  And,  doctor,  please  come  down  soon  and 
let  me  know  what  you  think  about  it." 

The  doctor  passed  upstairs,  his  firm,  heavy  steps 
resounding  through  the  bouse,  Johnson  could  hear 
his  boots  creaking  as  he  walked  about  the  floor 
above  him,  and  the  sound  was  a  consolation  to 
him.  It  was  crisp  and  decided,  the  tread  of  a 
man  who  had  plenty  of  self-confidence.  Presently, 
still  straining  his  ears  to  catch  what  was  going  on, 
he  heard  the  scraping  of  a  chair  as  it  was  drawn 
along  the  floor,  and  a  moment  later  he  heard  the 
door  fly  open  and  someone  came  rushing  down- 
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stairs.  Johnson  sprang  up  with  his  hair  bristlinff, 
thinking  that  some  dreadful  thing  had  occurrea, 
but  it  was  only  his  mother-in-law,  incoherent  with 
excitement  and  searching  for  scissors  and  some  tape. 
She  vanished  again  and  Jane  passed,  up  the  stairs 
with  a  pile  of  newly-aired  linen.  Then,  after  an  in- 
terval of  silence,  Johnson  heard  the  heavy,  creaking 
tread  and  the  doctor  came  down  into  the  parlour. 

"  That's  better,"  said  he,  pausing  with  nis  hand 
upon  the  door.     "  You  look  pale,  Mr.  Johnson." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  not  at  all,"  he  answered  deprecat- 
ingly,  mopping  his  brow  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  There  is  no  immediate  cause  for  alairm,"  said 
Dr.  Miles.  "The  case  is  not  all  that  we  could 
wish  it    Still  we  will  hope  for  the  best" 

"  Is  there  danger,  sir  ? '  gasped  Johnson. 

"  Well,  there  is  always  danger,  of  course.  It  is 
not  altogether  a  ikvourable  case,  but  still  it  might 
be  much  worse.  I  have  ^ven  her  a  draught  I 
saw  as  I  passed  that  they  nave  been  doing  a  little 
building  opposite  to  you.  It's  an  improving  quar- 
ter. The  rents  go  higher  and  higher.  You  nave 
a  lease  of  your  own  little  place,  eh  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes  I "  cried  Johnson,  whose  ears  were 
straining  for  every  sound  from  above,  and  who  felt 
none  the  less  that  it  was  very  soothing  that  the 
doctor  should  be  able  to  chat  so  easily  at  such  a 
time.  "  That's  to  say  no,  sir,  I  am  a  yearly  ten- 
ant" 

"  Ah,  I  should  get  a  lease  if  I  were  you.  There's 
Marshall,  the  watchmaker,  down  the  street,  I  at- 
tended his  wife  twice  and  saw  him  throu^  the 
typhoid  when  they  took  up  the  drains  in  Prince 
Street  I  assure  you  his  landlord  sprung  his  rent 
nearly  forty  a  year  and  he  had  to  pay  or  ^ear  out" 
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**  Did  his  wife  jBfet  through  it,  doctor  ? " 
"  Oh  yes,  she  <Ed  very  weU.     Hullo !     Hullo ! " 
He  sluited  his  ear  to  the  ceilinff  with  &  question- 
itiff  &ce,  and  then  darted  swijEUy  &om  the  room. 

It  was  March  and  the  evenings  w^e  chill,  so 
Jane  had  lit  the  fire,  but  the  wind  drove  the  smoke 
downward  and  the  air  was  fiill  of  its  acrid  taint. 
Johnson  felt  chilled  to  the  bone,  though  rather 
by  his  apprehensions  than  by  the  weather.  He 
crouched  over  the  fire  with  his  thin  white  hands 
held  out  to  the  blaze.  At  ten  o'clock  Jane  brought 
in  the  joint  of  cold  meat  and  laid  his  place  for  sup- 
per, but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  touch  it.  He 
drank  a  glass  of  the  beer,  however,  and  felt  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  The  tension  of  his  nerves  seemed  to  have 
reacted  upon  his  hearing,  and  he  was  able  to  follow 
the  most  trivial  things  m  the  room  above.  Once, 
when  the  beer  was  still  heartening  him,  he  nerved 
himself  to  creep  on  tiptoe  up  the  stair  and  to  listen 
to  what  was  going  on.  The  bedroom  door  was 
half  im  inch  open,  and  through  the  slit  he  could 
catch  a  gUmpse  of  the  clean-shaven  face  of  the  doc- 
tor, loolnng  wearier  and  more  anxious  than  before. 
Then  he  rushed  downstairs  like  a  lunatic,  and  run- 
ning to  the  door  he  tried  to  distract  his  thourfits 
by  watching  what  was  going  on  in  the  street  The 
shops  were  all  shut,  and  some  rollicking  boon  com- 
panions came  shouting  along  from  the  public-house. 
He  stayed  at  the  door  until  the  stiagglers  had 
thinned  down,  and  then  came  back  to  his  seat  by  the 
fire.  In  his  dim  brain  he  was  asking  himself  ques- 
tions which  had  never  intruded  themselves  before. 
Where  was  the  justice  of  it  1  What  had  his  sweet, 
innocent  Uttie  wife  done  that  she  should  be  used 
so  ?    Why  was  nature  so  cruel  ?    He  was  fii^t- 
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ened  at  his  own  thoughts,  and  yet  wondered  that 
thev  had  never  occurred  to  him  before. 

As  the  early  morning  drew  in,  Johnson,  sick  at 
heart  and  shivering  in  every  limb,  sat  with  his  great- 
coat huddled  round  him,  staring  at  the  grey  ashes 
and  waiting  hopelessly  for  some  relief.  His  fiuie 
was  white  and  clammy,  and  his  nerves  had  been 
nimibed  into  a  half  conscious  state  by  the  long 
monotony  of  misery.  But  suddenly  all  his  feelings 
leapt  into  keen  life  again  as  he  heard  the  bedroom 
door  open  and  the  doctor's  steps  upon  the  stair. 
Robert  Johnson  was  precise  and  unemotional  in 
every-day  life,  but  he  almost  shrieked  now  as  he 
rushed  forward  to  know  if  it  were  over. 

One  glance  at  the  stern,  drawn  &ce  which  met 
him  showed  that  it  was  no  pleasant  news  which 
had  sent  the  doctor  downstairs.  His  appearance 
had  alt««d  as  much  as  Johnscm's  during  the  last 
few  hours.  His  hair  was  on  end,  his  face  flushed, 
his  forehead  dotted  with  beads  of  perspiration. 
There  was  a  peculiar  fierceness  in  his  eye,  and 
about  the  lines  of  his  mouth,  a  lighting  look  as  be- 
fitted a  man  who  for  hours  on  end  had  been  striv- 
ing with  the  hungriest  of  foes  for  the  most  precious 
ofprizes.  But  there  was  a  sadness  too,  as  though 
his  grim  opponent  had  been  ovennastering  him. 
He  sat  down  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand 
like  a  man  who  is  fa^;ed  out. 

*'  I  thought  it  my  mity  to  see  you,  Mr,  Johnson, 
and  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very  nasty  case.  Your 
wife's  heart  is  not  strong,  and  she  has  some  symp- 
toms which  I  do  not  like.  What  I  wanted  to  say 
is  that  if  you  would  Uke  to  have  a  second  opinion 
1  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  anyone  whom  you 
mij^t  suggest ' 
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Johnson  was  so  dazed  by  his  want  of  sleep  and 
the  evil  news  that  he  could  hardly  grasp  the  doc- 
tor's meaninff.  The  other,  seeing  him  hesitate, 
thought  that  ne  was  considering  the  expense. 

"  Smith  or  Hawley  would  come  for  two  guineas," 
said  he.  "  But  I  thmk  Pritchard  of  the  City  Road 
is  the  best  man." 

"  Oh,  yes,  bring  the  best  man,"  cried  Johnson. 

"  Pritchard  would  want  three  guineas.  He  is  a 
senior  man,  you  see." 

"I'd  give  him  all  I  have  if  he  would  pull  her 
through.     Shall  I  run  for  him  ? " 

"Yes.  Go  to  my  house  first  and  ask  for  the 
green  baize  bag.  The  assistant  will  give  it  to  you. 
Tell  him  I  want  the  A.C.E.  mixtiuv.  Her  heart 
is  too  weak  for  chloroform.  Then  go  for  Pritchard 
and  bring  him  back  with  you." 

It  was  heavenly  for  Johnson  to  have  something 
to  do  and  to  feel  that  he  was  of  some  use  to  his 
wife.  He  ran  swiftly  to  Bridport  Place,  his  foot- 
falls clattering  through  the  silent  streets,  and  the 
big  dark  policemen  turning  their  yellow  funnels  of 
light  on  him  as  he  passed.  Two  tuffs  at  the  night- 
bell  brought  down  a  sleepy,  half-clad  assistant,  who 
handed  him  a  stoppered  slass  bottle  and  a  cloth 
bag  which  contained  something  which  clinked  when 
you  moved  it  Johnson  thrust  the  bottle  into  his 
pocket,  seized  the  green  bag,  and  pressing  his  hat 
firmly  down  ran  as  hard  as  he  could  set  foot  to 
ground  until  he  was  in  the  City  Road  and  saw  the 
name  of  Pritchard  engraved  in  white  upon  a  red 
ground.  He  bounded  in  triumph  up  the  three 
steps  which  led  to  the  door,  and  as  he  did  so  there 
was  a  crash  behind  him.  His  precious  bottle  was 
in  fragments  upon  the  pavement 
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For  a  moment  he  felt  as  if  it  were  bis  wife's  body 
that  was  lying  there.  But  the  run  had  freshened 
his  wits  and  he  saw  that  the  mischief  might  be  re- 
paired.    He  pulled  rigorously  at  the  night-belL 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  a  gruff  voice 
at  his  elbow.  He  started  back  and  looked  up  at 
the  windows,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  life.  He 
was  approachine  the  bell  again  with  the  intention 
of  puUmg  it,  wnen  a  perfect  roar  burst  from  the 

"  I  can't  stand  shivering  here  all  night,"  cried  the 
voice.  "  Say  who  you  are  and  what  you  want  or 
I  shut  the  tube." 

Then  for  the  first  time  Johnson  saw  that  the  end 
of  a  speaking  tube  hung  out  of  the  wall  just  above 
the  belL     He  shouted  up  it, — 

"I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to  meet  Dr. 
Miles  at  a  confinement  at  once." 

"  How  far  ? "  shrieked  the  irascible  voice. 

"The  New  North  Road,  Hoxton." 

"  My  consultation  fee  is  three  guineas,  payable 
at  the  time." 

"All  ri^t,"  shouted  Johnson.  "You  are  to 
bring  a  bottle  of  A.C.E.  mixture  with  you." 

"  All  ri^t  I     Wait  a  bit  I " 

Five  minutes  later  an  elderly,  hard-faced  man 
with  grizzled  hair  flung  open  the  door.  As  he 
emerged  a  voice  from  somewhere  in  the  shadows 
cried, — 

"  Mind  you  take  your  cravat,  John,"  and  he 
impatiently  growled  something  ovar  his  shoulder 
in  reply. 

The  consultant  was  a  man  who  had  been  hard- 
ened by  a  life  of  ceaseless  labour,  and  who  had  beoi 
driven,  as  so  many  others  have  heea,  by  the  needs 
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of  his  own  increasing  family  to  set  the  commercial 
before  the  philanthropic  side  of  his  profession.  Yet 
beneath  his  rough  crust  he  was  a  man  with  a  kindly 
heart. 

"We  don't  want  to  break  a  record,"  said  he, 
pulling  up  and  panting  after  attempting  to  keep 
up  with  Johnson  for  five  minutes.  "  I  would  go 
quicker  if  I  could,  my  dear  sir,  and  I  quite  sympa- 
toise  with  your  anxiety,  but  really  I  can't  manage 
it." 

So  Johnson,  on  lire  with  impatience,  had  to  slow 
down  until  they  reached  the  New  North  Road, 
when  he  ran  ahead  and  had  the  door  open  for  the 
doctor  when  he  came.  He  heard  the  two  meet 
outside  the  bedroom,  and  caught  scraps  of  their 
conversation,  "  Sorry  to  knock  you  up — nasty  case 
— decent  people."  Then  it  sank  into  a  mumble 
and  the  door  closed  behind  them. 

Johnson  sat  up  in  his  chur  now,  listening  keenly, 
for  he  knew  that  a  crisis  must  be  at  hand.  He 
heard  the  two  doctors  moving  about,  and  was  able 
to  distinguish  the  step  of  Fritchard,  which  had  a 
drag  in  it,  from  the  clean,  crisp  sound  of  the  other's 
footfall.  There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  a  curious  drunken,  mumbling  sing-song  voice 
came  quavering  up,  very  unlike  anything  which  he 
had  heard  hitherto.  At  the  same  time  a  sweetish, 
insidious  scent,  imperceptible  perhaps  to  any  nerves 
less  strained  than  his,  crept  down  the  stairs  and 
penetrated  into  the  room.  The  voice  dwindled 
mto  a  mere  drone  and  finally  sank  away  into  si- 
lence, and  Johnson  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  for  he 
knew  that  the  drug  had  done  its  work  and  that, 
come  what  might,  there  should  be  no  more  pain 
for  the  sufferer. 
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But  soon  the  silence  became  even  more  trying  to 
him  than  the  cries  had  been.  He  had  no  clew  now 
as  to  what  was  going  on,  and  his  mind  swarmed 
with  horrible  possibilities.  He  rose  and  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  again.  He  heard  the 
clink  of  metal  against  metal,  and  the  subdued  mur- 
mur of  the  doctors'  voices.  Then  he  heard  Mrs. 
Peyton  say  something,  in  a  tone  as  of  fear  or  ex- 
postulation, and  ag^n  the  doctors  murmured  to- 
gether. For  twenty  minutes  he  stood  there  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  listening  to  the  occasional 
rumbles  of  talk  without  being  able  to  catch  a  word 
of  it.  And  then  of  a  sudden  there  rose  out  of  the 
silence  the  strangest  little  piping  cry,  and  Mrs. 
Peyton  screamed  out  in  her  delight  and  the  man 
ran  into  the  parlour  and  flung  himself  down  upon 
the  horse-hair  sofa,  drumming  his  heels  on  it  in  his 
ecstasy. 

But  often  the  great  cat  Fate  lets  us  ^,  only  to 
clutch  us  again  in  a  fiercer  grip.  As  nunute  after 
minute  passed  and  still  no  sound  came  ftom  above 
save  those  thin,  glutinous  cries,  Johnson  cooled 
firom  his  frenzy  of  joy,  and  lay  In'eathless  with  his 
ears  straining.  They  were  moving  slowly  about. 
They  were  talking  in  subdued  tones.  Still  minute 
after  minute  passing,  and  no  word  from  the  voice 
for  which  he  hstened.  His  nerves  were  dulled  by 
his  night  of  trouble,  and  he  waited  in  limp  wretch- 
edness upon  his  sofa.  There  he  still  sat  when  the 
doctors  came  down  to  him — a  bedraggled,  miser- 
able figure  with  his  face  grimy  and  nis  hair  un- 
kempt from  his  long  vigil.  He  rose  as  they  en- 
tered, bracing  himself  against  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Doing  well,"  answered  the  doctor. 
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And  at  the  words  that  little  conventional  spirit 
which  had  never  known  until  that  night  the  capac- 
ity for  fi«rce  agony  which  lay  within  it,  learned  for 
the  second  time  that  there  were  springs  of  joy  also 
which  it  had  never  tapped  before.  His  impulse 
was  to  Ml  upon  his  knees,  but  he  was  shy  before 
the  doctors. 

"  Can  I  go  up  ? " 

"  In  a  few  nunutes." 

•'  I'm  sure,  doctor,  I'm  very — I'm  very — "  he 

Sew  inarticulate.  "  Here  are  your  three  guineas, 
r.  Pritchard.     I  wish  they  were  three  hundred." 

"  So  do  I , "  said  the  senior  man,  and  they  laughed 
as  they  shook  huids. 

Johnson  opened  the  shop  door  for  them  and 
heard  their  talk  as  they  stood  for  an  instant 
outside. 

"  Looked  nasty  at  one  time." 

"  Very  glad  to  have  your  help." 

"Dehghted,  I'm  sure.  Won't  you  step  round 
and  have  a  cup  of  coflFee  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks.     I'm  expecting  another  case." 

The  firm  step  and  the  dra^mg  one  passed  away 
to  the  right  and  the  left.  Johnson  turned  from 
the  door  still  with  that  turmoil  of  joy  in  his  heart 
He  seemed  to  be  making  a  new  start  in  life.  He 
felt  that  he  was  a  stronger  and  a  deeper  man. 
Perhaps  all  this  suffering  nad  an  object  then.  It 
might  prove  to  be  a  blessing  both  to  his  wife  and 
to  him.  The  very  thought  was  one  which  he 
would  have  been  mcapalue  of  conceiving  twelve 
hours  before.  He  was  ftill  of  new  emotions.  If 
there  had  been  a  harrowing  there  had  been  a  plant- 
ing too. 

"  Can  I  come  up  ?  "  he  cried,  and  then,  without 
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waiting  for  an  answer,  he  took  the  steps  three  at  a 
time. 

Mrs.  Peyton  was  standing  by  a  soapy  bath  with 
a  bundle  in  her  hands.  From  under  the  curve  of  a 
brown  shawl  there  looked  out  at  him  the  strangest 
little  red  face  with  crumpled  features,  moist,  loose 
lips,  and  eyelids  which  quivered  like  a  rabbit's  nos- 
trils. The  weak  neck  had  let  the  head  topple  over, 
and  it  rested  upon  the  shoulder. 

"  Kiss  it,  Robert  1 "  cried  the  grandmother.  "Kiss 
your  son  I  '* 

But  he  felt  a  resentment  to  the  little,  red,  blink- 
ing creature.  He  could  not  forgive  it  yet  for  that 
long  night  of  misery.  He  caught  sight  of  a  white 
face  in  the  bed  and  he  ran  toward  it  with  such  love 
and  pity  as  his  speech  could  find  no  words  for. 

"  Thank  God  it  is  over  1  Lucy,  dear,  it  was 
dreadful  I" 

"  But  I'm  so  happy  now.  I  never  was  so  happy 
in  my  life." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  brown  bimdle. 

"You  mustn't  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Peyton. 

"But  don't  leave  me,"  whispered  his  wife. 

So  he  sat  in  silence  with  his  hand  in  hers.  The 
lamp  was  burning  dim  and  the  first  cold  light  of 
dawn  was  breaking  through  the  ■  window.  The 
night  had  been  long  and  dark,  but  the  day  was  the 
sweeter  and  the  purer  in  consequence.  London 
was  waking  up.  The  roar  began  to  rise  from  the 
street  Lives  had  come  and  uves  had  gone,  but 
the  great  machine  was  still  working  out  its  dim 
and  tragic  destiny. 
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It  b  hard  for  the  general  practitioner  who  sits 
among  his  patients  both  morning  and  evening, 
and  sees  them  in  their  homes  between,  to  steal  time 
for  one  little  daily  breath  of  cleanly  air.  To  win  it 
he  must  slip  early  from  his  bed  and  walk  out  be- 
tween shuttered  shops  when  it  is  chill  but  very 
clear,  and  all  things  are  sharply  outlined,  as  in  a 
frost.  It  is  an  hour  that  has  a  charm  of  its  own, 
when,  but  for  a  postman  or  a  milkman,  one  has  the 
pavement  to  oneself,  and  even  the  most  conuuon 
thing  takes  an  ever-recuiring  freshness,  as  though 
causeway,  and  lamp,  and  signboard  had  all 
wakened  to  the  new  day.  Then  even  an  inland 
city  may  seem  beautifiu,  and  bear  virtue  in  its 
smoke-tainted  air. 

But  it  was  by  the  sea  that  I  Hved,  in  a  town 
that  was  unlovely  enough  were  it  not  for  its 
glorious  neighbour.  And  who  cares  for  the  town 
when  one  can  sit  on  the  bench  at  the  headland, 
and  look  out  over  the  huge  blue  bay,  and  the 
yellow  scimitar  that  curves  before  it  I  loved  it 
when  its  great  fiiee  was  freckled  with  the  fishing 
boats,  and  I  loved  it  when  the  big  ships  went  past, 
&r  out,  a  httle  hillock  of  white  and  no  hull,  with 
topsails  curved  tike  a  bodice,  so  stately  and  de- 
mure. But  most  of  all  I  loved  it  when  no  trace  of 
man  marred  the  majesty  of  Nature,  and  when  the 
sun-bursts  slanted  down  on  it  from  between  the 
dri^ng  rain-clouds.     Then  I  have  seen  the  further 
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edge  draped  in  the  gauze  of  the  diiTine  rain,  with 
its  thin  grey  shading  under  the  slow  clouds,  while 
my  headland  was  golden,  and  the  sun  gleamed 
upon  the  breakers  and  struck  deep  through  the 
green  waves  beyond,  showing  up  the  purple 
patches  where  the  beds  of  seaweed  are  lying. 
Such  a  morning  as  that,  with  the  wind  in  his  hair, 
and  the  spray  on  bis  lips,  and  the  cry  of  the  eddy- 
ing gulls  ]n  nis  ear,  may  send  a  man  back  braced 
a&esh  to  the  reek  of  a  sick-room,  and  the  dead, 
drab  weariness  of  practice. 

It  was  on  such  another  day  that  I  first  saw  my 
old  man.  He  came  to  my  bench  just  as  I  was 
leaving  it.  My  eye  must  have  picked  him  out 
even  m  a  crowded  street,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
lar^  frame  and  fine  presence,  with  something  of 
distinction  in  the  set  of  his  lip  and  the  poise  of  his 
head.  He  limped  up  the  winding  path  leaning 
heavily  upon  his  stick,  as  thou^  those  great 
shoulders  nad  become  too  much  at  last  for  the  foil- 
ing limbs  that  bore  them.  As  he  approached,  my 
eyes  caught  Nature's  danger  signal,  that  feint 
bluish  tinge  in  nose  and  lip  which  tells  of  a  labour- 
ing heart 

"The  brae  is  a  little  trying,  sir,"  said  I.  "  Speak- 
ing as  a  physician,  I  should  say  that  you  would  do 
well  to  rest  here  before  you  go  farther." 

He  inclined  his  head  in  a  stately,  old-world 
fashion,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  oench.  See- 
ing that  he  had  no  wish  to  speak  I  was  silent  also, 
but  I  could  not  help  watching  him  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  my  eyes,  for  he  was  such  a  wonderful  sur- 
vival of  the  early  half  of  the  centuiy,  with  his  low- 
crowned,  curly-bnmmed  hat,  his  black  satin  tie 
which  &stenea  with  a  buckle  at  the  back,  and, 
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above  all,  his  large,  fleshy,  clean-sharen  face  shot 
with  its  mesh  of  wrinkles.  Those  eyes,  ere  they 
had  grown  dim,  had  looked  out  firom  the  box-seat 
of  mail  coaches,  and  had  seen  the  knots  of  navvies 
as  they  toiled  on  the  brown  embankments.  Those 
lips  had  smiled  over  the  first  numbers  of  "  Pick- 
wick," and  had  gossiped  of  the  promising  young 
man  who  wrote  thenL  The  face  itself  was  a 
seventy-year  almanack,  and  every  seam  an  entry 
upon  it  where  public  as  well  as  private  sorrow  len 
its  trace.  That  pucker  on  the  forehead  stood  for 
the  Mutiny,  perhaps ;  that  line  of  care  for  the  Cri- 
mean winter,  it  may  be  ;  and  that  last  little  sheaf 
of  wrinkles,  as  my  fancy  hoped,  for  the  death  of 
Gordon.  And  so,  as  I  dreamed  in  my  foolish  way, 
the  old  gentleman  with  the  shining  stock  was  gone, 
and  it  was  seventy  years  of  a  great  nation's  hfe 
that  took  shape  before  me  on  the  headland  in  the 
morning. 

But  ne  soon  brought  me  back  to  earth  again. 
As  he  recovered  his  breath  he  took  a  lett^  out  of 
his  pocket,  and,  putting  on  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed 
eye-glasses,  he  read  it  through  very  carefully. 
Without  any  design  of  playing  the  spy  I  could  not 
help  observing  that  it  was  in  a  woman's  hand. 
When  he  had  finished  it  he  read  it  again,  and  then 
sat  with  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down  and 
his  eyes  staring  vacantly  out  over  the  bay,  the  most 
forlorn-looking  old  gentleman  that  ever  I  have 
seen.  All  that  is  kindly  within  me  was  set  stirring 
by  that  wistful  face,  but  I  knew  that  he  was  in  no 
humour  for  talk,  and  so,  at  last,  with  my  break&st 
and  my  patients  catling  me,  I  left  him  on  the  bench 
and  started  for  home. 

I  never  gave  him  another  thought  until  the  next 
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morainff,  when,  at  the  same  hour,  he  turned  up 
upon  the  headland,  and  shared  the  bench  which  I 
tmd  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  my  own. 
He  bowed  again  before  sitting  down,  but  was  no 
more  incHned  than  formerly  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion. There  had  been  a  change  in  him  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  for  the  worse.  The 
face  seemed  more  heavy  and  more  wrinkled,  while 
that  ominous  venous  tinge  was  more  pronounced  as 
he  panted  up  the  hiU.  The  clean  lines  of  his  cheek 
and  chin  were  marred  by  a  day's  growth  of  grey 
stubble,  and  his  large,  shapely  head  had  lost  some- 
thing of  the  brave  carriage  which  had  struck  me 
when  first  I  glanced  at  him.  He  had  a  letter  there, 
the  same,  or  another,  but  still  in  a  woman's  hand, 
and  over  this  he  was  moping  and  mumbling  in  his 
senile  fashion,  with  his  brow  puckered,  and  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down  like  those  of  a 
fretting  child.  So  I  left  him,  with  a  vague  wonder 
as  to  who  he  might  be,  and  why  a  single  spring 
day  should  have  wrought  such  a  change  upon 
him. 

So  interested  was  I  that  next  morning  I  was  on 
the  look-out  for  him.  Sure  enough,  at  the  same 
hour,  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  hill;  but  venr 
slowly,  with  a  bent  back  and  a  heav^  head.  It 
was  shocking  to  me  to  see  the  change  m  him  as  he 
approached. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  our  air  does  not  agree  with 
you,  sir,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 

But  it  was  as  though  he  had  no  heart  for  talk. 
He  tried,  as  I  thought,  to  make  some  fitting  reply, 
but  it  slurred  off  into  a  mumble  and  silence.  How 
bent  wid  weak  and  old  he  seemed — ten  years  older 
at  the  least  than  when  first  I  had  seen  him  1     It 
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weat  to  my  heart  to  see  this  fine  old  fellow  wast- 
ing away  before  my  eyes.  There  was  the  etem^ 
letter  which  he  unfolded  with  his  shaking  fingers. 
Who  was  this  woman  whose  words  moved  him  so? 
Some  daughter,  perhaps,  or  grand-daughter,  who 
should  have  been  the  light  of  his  home  instead 
of —  I  smiled  to  find  how  bitter  I  was  growing, 
and  how  swiftly  I  was  weaving  a  romance  round 
an  unshaven  old  man  and  nis  correspondence. 
Yet  all  day  he  lingered  in  my  mind,  and  I  had  fit- 
ful ^mpses  of  those  two  trembling,  blue-veined, 
knuckly  hands  with  the  paper  rustling  between 
them. 

I  had  hardly  hoped  to  see  him  again.  Another 
day's  decline  must,  I  thought,  hold  him  to  his 
room,  if  not  to  his  bed.  Great,  then,  was  my  sur- 
prise when,  as  I  approached  my  bench,  I  saw  that 
he  was  already  there.  But  as  1  came  up  to  him  I 
could  scarce  be  sure  that  it  was  indeed  the  same 
man.  There  were  the  curly-brimmed  hat,  and  the 
shining  stock,  and  the  horn  glasses,  but  where 
were  the  stoop  and  the  gr^-stubbled,  pitiable 
face  ?  He  was  clean-shaven  aiid  firm  lipp^,  with 
a  bright  eye  and  a  head  that  poised  itself  upon  his 
great  shoulders  like  an  eagle  on  a  rock.  His  back 
was  as  straight  and  square  as  a  grenadier's,  and  he 
switched  at  the  pebbles  with  his  stick  in  his  exu- 
berant vitality.  In  the  button-hole  of  his  well- 
brushed  black  coat  there  ^inted  a  golden  blossom, 
and  the  comer  of  a  dainty  red  silk  handkerchief 
lapped  over  from  his  breast-pocket.  He  might 
have  been  the  eldest  son  of  the  weary  creature 
who  had  sat  tha«  the  morning  before. 

"Good-morning,  sir,  good-morning  1 "  he  cried 
with  a  meny  waggle  of  nis  cane. 
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"  Good-moming I "  I  answered;  " how  beautifiil 
the  bay  is  looking." 

"Yes,  sir,  but  you  shouM  have  seen  it  just 
before  the  sun  rose." 

"  What,  have  you  been  here  since  then? " 

"  I  was  here  when  there  was  scarce  light  to  see 
the  path." 

"  You  are  a  very  early  riser." 

"  On  occasion,  sir ;  on  occasion  I "  He  cocked 
his  eye  at  me  as  if  to  gAuge  whether  I  were  worthy 
of  h^s  confidence.  "The  fact  is,  sir,  that  my  wife 
is  coming  back  to  me  to-day." 

I  suppose  that  my  face  showed  that  I  did  not 
quite  see  the  force  of  the  explanation.  My  eyes, 
too,  may  have  given  him  assurance  of  sympathy, 
for  he  moved  quite  close  to  me  and  began  speaking 
in  a  low,  confidential  voice,  as  if  the  matter  were 
of  such  weight  that  even  the  sea-gulls  must  be 
kept  out  of  our  councils. 

"  Are  you  a  married  man,  sir  ? " 

"  No,  I  am  not" 

"  Ah,  then  you  cannot  quite  understand  it.  My 
wife  and  1  have  been  married  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  we  have  never  been  parted,  never  at  (ul,  until 
now." 

"  Was  it  for  long  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  fourth  day.  She  had  to 
go  to  Scotland.  A  matter  of  duty,  you  under- 
stand, and  the  doctors  would  not  let  me  go.  Not 
that  I  would  have  allowed  them  to  stop  me,  but 
she  was  on  their  side.  Now,  thank  Godl  it  is 
over,  and  she  may  be  here  at  any  moment." 

"Here!" 

"  Yes,  here.  This  headland  and  bench  were  old 
Mends  of  ours  thirty  years  ago.    The  people  with 
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whom  we  stay  are  not,  to  tell  the  truth,  rery  con- 

¥;nial,  and  we  have  little  privacy  among  than. 
hat  is  why  we  pr^er  to  meet  here.  I  could  not 
be  sure  which  tram  would  biing  her,  but  if  she  had 
come  by  the  very  earliest  she  would  have  found 
me  waiting." 

"  In  that  case — "  said  I,  rising. 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  he  entreated,  "  I  be^  that  you  will 
stay.  It  does  not  weary  you,  this  domestic  talk  of 
mine  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary." 

"  I  have  been  so  drivoi  inward  during  these 
few  last  days  1  Ah,  what  a  nightmare  it  has  been  t 
Perhaps  it  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  an  old 
fellow  like  me  should  feel  like  this." 

"It  is  charming." 

"  No  credit  to  me,  sir  I  There's  not  a  man  on 
this  planet  but  would  feel  the  same  if  be  had  the 
goocf  fortune  to  be  married  to  such  a  woman.  Per- 
Baps,  because  you  see  me  like  this,  and  hear  me 
speak  of  our  long  life  together,  you  conceive  that 
she  is  old,  too." 

He  laughed  heartily,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  at 
the  humour  of  the  idea. 

"  She's  one  of  those  women,  you  know,  who  have 
youth  in  their  hearts,  and  so  it  can  never  be  very  far 
from  their  faces.  To  me  she's  just  as  she  was  when 
she  first  took  my  hand  in  hers  in  '45.  A  wee  little 
bit  stouter,  perhaps,  but  then,  if  she  had  a  fault  as 
a  girl,  it  was  that  she  was  a  shade  too  slender.  She 
was  above  me  in  station,  you  know — I  a  clerk,  and 
she  the  daughter  of  my  employer.  Ob  I  it  was 
quite  a  romance,  I  mve  you  my  word,  and  I  won 
her ;  and,  somehow,  I  have  never  got  over  the  fresh- 
ness and  the  wonder  of  it.    To  think  that  that 
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sweet,  lovely  girl  has  walked  by  my  side  all  tfarou^ 
life,  and  that  I  have  been  able " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  I  glanced  round  at 
him  in  surprise.  He  was  shaking  all  over,  in  every 
fibre  of  his  great  body.  His  hands  were  clawing  at 
the  woodwork,  and  ms  feet  shuffling  on  the  graveL 
I  saw  what  it  was.  He  was  trying  to  rise,  but  was 
so  excited  that  he  could  not.  I  half  extended  my 
hand,  but  a  higher  courtesy  constrained  me  to  draw  it 
back  again  and  turn  my  face  to  the  sea.  An  instant 
afterward  he  was  up  and  hurrying  down  the  path. 

A  woman  was  coming  toward  us.  She  was 
quite  close  before  he  had  seen  her — thirty  yaxds  at 
tne  utmost.  I  know  not  if  she  had  ever  been  as 
he  described  her,  or  whether  it  was  but  some  ideal 
which  he  carried  in  his  brain.  The  person  upon 
whom  I  looked  was  tall,  it  is  true,  but  she  was 
thick  and  shapeless,  with  a  ruddy,  fidl-blown  &ee, 
and  a  skirt  grotesquely  gathered  up.  There  was  a 
green  ribbon  in  ner  hat,  which  jarred  upon  my 
eyes,  and  her  blouse-like  bodice  was  full  and  clumsnr. 
And  this  was  the  lovely  girl,  the  ever  youthftil  I 
My  heart  sank  as  I  thought  how  little  such  a  wom- 
an might  appreciate  him,  how  unworthy  she  might 
be  of  his  love. 

She  came  up  the  path  in  her  solid  way,  while  he 
staggered  along  to  meet  her.  Then,  as  liiey  came 
together,  looking  discreetly  out  of  the  furthest  cor- 
ner of  my  eye,  I  saw  that  he  put  out  both  his  hands, 
while  she,  shrinkinc;  from  a  public  caress,  took  one 
of  them  in  hers  and  shook  it.  As  she  did  so  I  saw 
her  face,  and  I  was  easy  in  my  mind  for  my  old 
man.  God  ^rant  that  when  this  hand  is  ^aJdng, 
and  when  this  back  is  bowed,  a  woman's  eyes  may 
look  so  into  mine. 
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FsoFESsoR  AiNSLiE  Gret  had  not  come  down 
to  breakfast  at  the  usual  hour.  The  presentation 
cbimmg-clock  which  stood  between  the  terra-cotta 
busts  of  Claude  Bernard  and  of  John  Hunter  upon 
the  dining-room  mantelpiece  had  rung  out  the  half- 
hoiu*  and  the  three-quarters.  Now  its  golden  hand 
was  ver^ng  upon  the  nine,  and  yet  there  were  no 
signs  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

It  was  an  unprecedented  occurrence.  During 
the  twelve  years  that  she  had  kept  house  for  him, 
his  youi^fer  sister  had  never  known  him  a  second 
behind  his  time.  She  sat  now  in  front  of  the  high 
silver  coffee-pot,  uncertain  whether  to  order  the 
goiur  to  be  resounded  or  to  wait  on  in  silence. 
Either  course  might  be  a  mistake.  Her  brother 
was  not  a  man  who  permitted  mistakes. 

Miss  Ainslie  Grey  was  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  thin,  with  peering,  puckered  eyes,  and  the 
rounded  shoulders  which  mark  the  bookish  woman. 
Her  &ce  was  long  and  spare,  flecked  with  colour 
above  the  cheek-bones,  with  a  reasonable,  thought- 
ful forehead,  and  a  dash  of  absolute  obstinacy  in 
her  thin  hps  and  prominent  chin.  Snow-white 
cufis  and  collar,  with  a  plain  dark  dress,  cut  mth 
almost  quaker-like  simplicity,  bespoke  the  prim- 
ness of  her  taste.  An  ebony  cross  hung  over  her 
flattened  chest.  She  sat  very  upright  in  her  chair, 
listening  with  raised  eyebrows,  and  swinging  her 
eye-glasses  backward  and  forward  with  a  nervous 
gesture  which  was  peculiar  to  ho*. 
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Suddenly  she  gave  a  sharp,  satisfied  Jerk  of  the 
head,  and  b^nan  to  pour  out  the  coffee.  From 
outside  there  came  the  dull  thuddinff  sound  of 
heavy  feet  upon  thick  carpet  The  door  swung 
open,  and  the  Professor  entered  with  a  quick, 
nervous  step.  He  nodded  to  his  sister,  and  seating 
himself  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  began  to  open 
the  small  pile  of  letters  which  lay  beside  his  plate. 

Professor  AinsUe  Grey  was  at  that  time  forty- 
three  years  of  age — nearly  twelve  years  older  than 
his  sister.  His  career  had  been  a  brilliant  one.  At 
Edinbutgh,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Vienna  he  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  liis  great  reputation,  both 
in  physiology  and  in  zoology. 

His  pamphlet,  "  On  the  Mesoblastic  Origin  of 
Excitomotor  Nerve  Roots,"  had  won  him  his  fel- 
lowship of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  his  researches, 
"  Upon  the  Nature  of  Bathybius,  with  some  Re- 
marks upon  Lithococci,"  had  been  translated  into 
at  least  three  European  languages.  He  had  been 
referred  to  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities 
as  being  the  very  type  and  embodiment  of  all  that 
was  best  in  modem  science.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
when  the  commercial  city  of  Birchespool  decided  to 
create  a  medical  school,  they  were  only  too  glad  to 
confer  the  chair  of  physiology  upon  Mr.  Ainslie 
Grej^.  They  valued  him  the  more  from  the  con- 
viction that  their  class  was  only  one  step  in  his 
upward  journey,  and  that  the  first  vacancy  would 
remove  him  to  some  more,  illustrious  seat  of 
learning. 

In  person  he  was  not  unlike  his  sister.  The 
same  eyes,  the  same  contour,  the  same  intellectual 
forehead.  His  lips,  however,  were  firmer,  and  his 
long,  thin  lower  jaw  was  sharper  and  more  decided. 
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He  ran  his  finger  and  thumb  down  it  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  glanced  over  his  letters. 

"  Those  maids  are  very  noisy,"  he  remarked,  as  a 
clack  of  tongues  sounded  in  the  distance. 

"It  is  Sarah,"  said  his  sister;  "I  shall  speak 
about  it." 

She  had  handed  over  his  coffee-cup,  and  was  sip- 
ping  at  her  own,  glancing  furtively  tmK)ugh  her  nar- 
rowed lids  at  the  austere  face  of  her  brother. 

"The  first  great  advance  of  the  human  race," 
sud  the  Professor,  "was  when,  by  the  develop* 
ment  of  their  left  frontal  convolutions,  they  at- 
tained the  power  of  speech.  Their  second  advance 
was  when  they  learned  to  control  that  power. 
Woman  has  not  yet  attained  the  second  stage." 

He  half  closed  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  thrust 
his  chin  forward,  but  as  he  ceased  he  had  a  trick 
of  suddenly  opening  both  eyes  very  wide  and  star- 
ing sternly  at  tiis  interlocutor. 

"  I  am  not  garrulous,  John,"  said  his  sister. 

"  No,  Ada ;  in  many  respects  you  approach  the 
superior  or  male  tjrpe." 

The  Professor  bowed  over  his  egg  with  the  man- 
ner of  one  who  utters  .a  courtly  compliment;  but 
the  lady  pouted,  and  gave  an  impatient  little  shrug 
of  her  shoulders. 

"  You  were  late  this  morning,.  John,"  she  re- 
marked, after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  Ada;  I  slept  badly.  Some  little  cerebral 
congestion,  no  doubt  due  to  over-stimulation  of  the 
centres  of  thought  I  have  been  a  little  disturbed 
in  my  mind." 

His  sister  stared  across  at  him  in  astonishment. 
The  Professor's  mental  processes  had  hitherto  been 
as  regular  as  his  habits.    Twelve  years'  continual 
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intercourse  had  taught  her  that  he  lived  in  a  se- 
rene and  rarefied  atmosphere  of  scientific  calm, 
high  above  the  petty  emotions  which  afiPect  hum- 
bler minds. 

•'  You  are  surprised,  Ada,"  he  remariced.  "  Well, 
I  cannot  wonder  at  it.  I  should  have  been  sur- 
prised myself  if  I  had  been  told  that  I  was  so  sen- 
sitive to  vascular  influences.  For,  after  all,  all  dis- 
turbances ore  vascular  if  you  probe  them  deep 
enough.     I  am  thinking  of  getting  married." 

"  Not  Mrs.  O'James? "  cried  Ada  Grey,  laying 
down  her  egg-spoon. 

"  My  dear,  you  have  the  feminine  qualitv  of  re- 
ceptivity very  remarkably  developed.  Mrs.  O'James 
is  tJie  lady  in  question." 

"  But  you  taiow  so  little  of  her.  The  Esdailes 
themselves  know  so  little.  She  is  really  only  an 
acquaintance,  although  she  is  staying  at  The  Lin- 
dens. Would  it  not  be  wise  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Esdaile first,  John?" 

"  I  do  not  think,  Ada,  that  Mrs.  Esdaile  is  at  all 
likely  to  say  anything  which  would  materially  affect 
my  course  of  action.  I  have  given  the  matter  due 
consideration.  The  scientific  mind  is  slow  at  ar- 
riving at  conclusions,  but  having  once  formed 
Jhen:it^it  is  not  prone  to  change.  Matrimony  is 
the  naturfii  c-ont^ition  of  the  human  race.  I  have, 
as  you  know,  been  ^^^  engaged  in  academical  and 
other  work,  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  devote  to 
merely  personal  questions.  It  is  different  now, 
and  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  I  should  forego  this 
opportunity  of  seeking  a  suitable  helpmate." 

"  And  you  are  engaged  ?  " 

"  Hardly  that,  Ada.  I  ventured  yesterday  to 
indicate  to  the  lady  that  I  was  prepared  to  submit 
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to  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  I  shall  wait  upon 
her  after  my  morning  lecture,  and  learn  how  fiw 


my  proposals  meet  with  her  acquiescence.  But 
you  frown,  Ada  I  " 

His  sister  started,  and  made  an  effort  to  conceal 
her  expression  of  annoyance.  She  even  stammered 
out  some  few  words  of  congratulation,  but  a  vacant 
look  had  come  iato  her  brother's  eyes,  and  he  was 
evidently  not  listening  to  her. 

'•  I  am  sure,  John, '  she  said,  "  that  I  wish  you 
^e  happiness  which  you  deserve.  If  I  hesitated 
at  all,  it  is  because  I  know  how  much  is  at  stake, 
and  because  the  thing  is  so  sudden,  so  unexpected." 
Her  thin  white  hand  stole  up  to  the  black  cross 
upon  her  bosom.  "  These  are  moments  when  we 
need  guidance,  John.  If  I  could  persuade  you  to 
turn  to  spiritual " 

The  ftofessor  waved  the  suggestion  away  with 
a  deprecating  hand. 

"It  is  useless  to  reopen  that  question,"  he  said. 
"  We  cannot  argue  upon  it.  You  assume  more 
than  I  can  grant.  I  am  forced  to  dispute  your 
premises.     We  have  no  common  basis." 

His  sister  sighed. 

"  You  have  no  faith,"  she  said. 

"  I  have  faith  in  those  great  evolutionary  forces 
which  are  leading  the  human  race  to  some  un- 
known but  elevated  goal." 

"  You  beUeve  in  nothing." 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Ada,  I  believe  in  the 
differentiation  of  protoplasm." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  It  was  the  one  sub- 
ject upon  which  she  ventured  to  dispute  her  broth- 
er's infallibility. 

"This  is  rather  beside  the  question,"  remarked 
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the  Professor,  folding  up  his  napkin.  "  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  there  is  some  possibility  of  anoth^ 
matrimonial  event  occurring  in  the  family.  Eh, 
Ada?    What  I" 

His  small  eyes  fflittered  with  sly  iacetiousness 
as  he  shot  a  twinkle  at  his  sister.  She  sat  very 
stiff,  and  traced  patterns  upon  the  cloth  with  the 
sugar-tongs. 

"  Dr.  James  M'Murdo  O'Brien — "  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, sonorously. 

"  Don't,  John,  don't  I  '*  cried  Miss  Ainslie  Grey. 

"Dr.  James  M'Murdo  O'Brien,"  continued  her 
brother  inexorably,  "  is  a  man  who  has  already 
made  his  mark  upon  the  science  of  the  day.  He  is 
my  first  and  my  most  distinguished  pupiL  I  assure 
you,  Ada,  that  his  *  Remancs  upon  the  Bile- Pig- 
ments, with  special  reference  to  Urobilin,*  is  UkcXy 
to  live  as  a  classic  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  has  revolutionised  our  views  about  urobilin." 

He  paused,  but  his  sister  sat  silent,  with  bent 
head  and  flushed  cheeks.  The  little  ebony  cross 
rose  and  fell  with  her  hurried  breathings. 

"Dr.  James  M'Murdo  O'Brien  has,  as  you 
know,  the  offer  of  the  physiological  chair  at  Mel- 
bourne. He  has  been  m  Aust^lia  five  years,  and 
has  a  briUiant  future  before  him.  To-day  he  leaves 
us  for  Edinburgh,  and  in  two  months'  time  he  goes 
out  to  take  over  his  new  duties.  You  know  Ub 
feeling  toward  you.  It  rests  with  you  as  to  whether 
he  goes  out  alone.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  cannot 
imagine  any  higher  mission  for  a  firoman  of  culture 
than  to  go  through  hfe  in  the  company  of  a  man 
who  is  capable  of  such  a  research  as  that  which 
Dr.  James  M'Murdo  O'Brien  has  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion." 
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"  He  has  not  spoken  to  me,"  murmured  the 
lady. 

"  Ah,  there  are  signs  which  are  more  subtle  than 
speech,"  said  her  brother,  wagging  his  head.  "But 
you  are  pale.  Your  vasomotor  system  is  excited. 
Your  arterioles  have  contracted.  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  compose  yourself.  I  think  I  hear  the  car- 
riage. I  fancy  that  you  may  have  a.  visitor  this 
morning,  Ada.     You  will  excuse  me  now." 

With  a  quick  glance  at  the  clock  he  strode  off 
into  the  hall,  and  within  a  few  minutes  he  was  rat- 
tling in  his  quiet,  well-appointed  brougham  through 
the  nrick-lined  streets  of  Birchespool. 

His  lecture  over.  Professor  Amslie  Grey  paid  a 
visit  to  his  laboratory,  where  he  adjusted  several 
scientific  instruments,  made  a  note  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  three  separate  infusions  of  bacteria,  cut  nan- 
a-dozen  sections  with  a  microtome,  and  finally  re< 
solved  the  difficulties  of  seven  different  gentlemen, 
who  were  pursuing  researches  in  as  many  separate 
lines  of  inquiry.  Having  thus  conscientiously  and 
methodically  completed  the  routine  of  his  duties, 
he  returned  to  his  carriage  and  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  him  to  The  Lindens.  His  face  as  he 
drove  was  cold  and  impassive,  but  he  drew  his  fin- 
gers from  time  to  time  down  his  prominent  chin 
with  a  jerky,  twitchy  movement 

The  Lindens  was  an  old-fashioned,  ivy-clad  house 
which  had  once  been  in  the  country,  but  was  now 
caught  in  the  long,  red-brick  feelers  of  the  growing 
city.  It  still  stood  back  from  the  road  in  the  pn- 
vacy  of  its  own  grounds.  A  winding  path,  lined 
with  laurel  bushes,  led  to  the  arched  ana  porticoed 
entrance.  To  the  right  was  a  lawn,  and  at  the  far 
side,  under  the  shadow  of  a  hawthorn,  a  lady  sat  in 
97 
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a  garden-chair  with  a  book  in  her  hands.  At  the 
click  of  the  gate  she  started,  and  the  Professor, 
catching  sight  of  her,  turned  away  from  the  door, 
and  strode  in  her  direction. 

"  What  I  won't  you  go  in  and  see  Mrs.  Esdaile?^ 
she  asked,  sweeping  out  from  mider  the  shadow  of 
the  hawthorn. 

She  was  a  small  woman,  stronely  feminine,  from 
the  rich  coils  of  her  light-coloured  hair  to  the  dainty 
j^rden  slippo*  which  peeped  from  under  her  cream- 
tinted  dress.  One  tiny  well-gloved  hand  was  out- 
stretched in  greeting,  while  the  other  pressed  a 
thick,  green-eovered  volume  against  her  side.  Her 
decision  and  quick,  tactful  manner  bespoke  the  ma- 
ture woman  of  the  world;  but  her  upraised  face 
had  preserved  a  girlish  and  even  in&ntile  expression 
of  innocence  in  its  large,  fearless,  grey  eyes,  and 
sensitive,  humorous  mouth.  Mrs.  O'James  was  a 
widow,  and  she  was  two-and-thirty  years  of  age; 
but  neither  &ct  could  have  been  deduced  from  ner 
appearance. 

"You  will  surely  go  in  and  see  Mrs.  Esdaile,' 
she  repeated,  glancmg  up  at  him  with  eyes  which 
had  in  them  something  between  a  challenge  and  a 


**  I  did  not  come  to  see  Mrs.  B^aile,"  he  an- 
swered, with  no  relaxation  of  his  cold  and  grave 
manner;  "  I  came  to  see  you." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  be  highly  honoured,"  she 
said,  with  just  the  slightest  little  touch  of  brogue 
in  her  accent  "  What  are  the  students  to  do  with- 
out their  Professor? " 

"  I  have  already  completed  my  academic  duties. 
Take  my  arm,  and  we  shall  walk  in  the  sunshine. 
Surely  we  >annot  wonder  that  Eastern  people  should 
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have  made  a  deity  of  the  sun.  It  is  the  great  be- 
neficent force  of  Nature — man's  ally  against  cold, 
sterility,  and  all  that  is  abhorrent  to  him.  What 
were  you  reading? " 

" Hale's  Matter  and  JJ^e" 

The  Professor  raised  his  thick  eyebrovra. 

"  Hale  I "  he  said,  and  then  again  in  a  kind  tA 
whisper,  "Hale I" 

"  You  differ  from  him  ? "  she  asked. 

"  It  is  not  I  who  differ  from  him.  I  am  only  a 
monad — a  thing  of  no  moment.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  highest  plfuie  of  modem  thought  dif- 
fers from  him.  He  defends  the  indefensible.  He 
is  an  excellent  observer,  but  a  feeble  reasoner.  I 
should  not  recommend  you  to  found  your  conclu- 
sions upon  *  Hale.' " 

"I  must  read  Nature's  Chromcle  to  counteract 
his  pernicious  influence,"  said  Mrs.  O'James,  with  a 
soft,  cooing  laugh. 

Nature's  Chromcle  was  one  of  the  many  books  in 
which  Professor  Ainslie  Grey  had  enforced  the  neg- 
ative doctrines  of  scientific  agnosticism. 

*'  It  is  a  fiiulty  work,"  said  ne;  "  I  cannot  recom- 
mend it.  I  would  rather  refer  you  to  the  standard 
writings  of  some  of  my  older  and  more  eloquent 
colleagues." 

There  was  a  pause  in  their  talk  as  they  paced  up 
and  down  on  the  green,  velvet-like  lawn  in  the 
genial  sunshine. 

"  Have  you  thought  at  all,"  he  asked  at  last,  "  of 
the  matter  upon  which  I  spoke  to  you  last  nidit?  ** 

She  said  nothing,  but  walked  by  his  side  witti  her 
eyes  averted  and  her  face  aslant. 

"  I  would  not  hurry  you  imduly,"  he  continued. 
"  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  which  can  scarcely  be 
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decided  ofF-hand.  In  my  own  case,  it  cost  me  some 
thought  before  I  ventured  to  make  the  suggestion, 
I  am  not  an  emotional  man,  but  I  am  conscious  in 
your  presence  of  the  great  evolutionary  instinct 
which  makes  either  sex  the  complement  of  the 
other." 

"You  believe  in  love,  then?"  she  asked,  with  a 
twinkling,  upward  glance. 

"  I  am  forced  to. 

"  And  yet  you  can  deny  the  soul  ? " 

"  How  far  these  questions  are  psychic  and  how 
&r  material  is  still  svbjudice"  said  the  Professor, 
with  an  air  of  toleration.  "  Protoplasm  may  prove 
to  be  the  physical  basis  of  love  as  well  as  of  me." 

"How  inflexible  you  are  !"  she  exclaimed;  "you 
would  draw  love  down  to  the  level  of  physics." 

"  Or  draw  physics  up  to  the  level  of  love." 

"  Come,  that  is  much  better,"  she  cried,  with  her 
sympathetic  laugh.  "That  is  really  very  pretty, 
and  puts  science  in  quite  a  delightful  light." 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  tossed  her  chin  with 
the  pretty,  wiliul  air  of  a  woman  who  is  mistress  of 
the  situation. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  said  the  Professor, 
"that  my  position  here  will  prove  to  be  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  some  wider  scene  of  scientific 
activity.  Yet,  even  here,  my  chair  brings  me  in 
some  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  is  sup* 
plemented  by  a  few  hundreds  from  my  books.  I 
should  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  provide  you 
with  those  comforts  to  which  you  are  accustomed. 
So  much  for  my  pecuniary  position.  As  to  my 
constitution,  it  has  always  been  sound.  I  have 
never  suffered  from  any  illness  in  my  life,  save 
fleeting  attacks  of  cephalalgia,  the  result  of  too 
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{trcdonged  a  stimulation  of  the  coitres  of  cerebra- 
tion. My  father  and  mother  had  no  sign  of  any 
morbid  <Uathesis,  but  I  will  not  conceal  from  you 
that  my  grandfather  was  afflicted  with  podagra." 

Mrs.  O'James  looked  startled. 

"  Is  that  very  serious  ? "  she  asked. 

"  It  is  gout,'  said  the  Professor. 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  It  sounded  much  worse  than 
that" 

"  It  is  a  grave  taint,  but  I  trust  that  I  shall  not 
be  a  victim  to  atavism.  I  have  laid  these  &cts  be- 
fore  you  because  they  are  &ctors  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  forming  your  decision.  May  J  ask 
now  whether  you  see  your  way  to  accepting  my 
proposal? " 

He  paused  in  his  walk,  and  looked  eamestiy  and 
expectimtly  down  at  her. 

A  struggle  was  evidentiy  going  on  in  her  mind. 
Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  her  Httle  shpper  tapped 
the  lawn,  and  her  fingers  played  nervously  with  tier 
chatelaine.  Suddenly,  with  a  sharp,  quick  gesture 
which  had  in  it  something  of  abandon  and  reckless- 
ness, she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  companion. 

"  I  accept,"  she  said. 

They  were  standing  under  the  shadow  of  the 
hawthorn.  He  stooped  gravely  down,  and  kissed 
her  glove-covered  fingers. 

"  I  trust  that  you  may  never  have  cause  to  regret 
your  decision,"  he  said. 

"  I  trust  that  you  never  may,"  she  cried,  with  a 
heaving  breast. 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  twitched 
with  some  strong  emotion. 

"  Come  into  the  sunshine  again,"  sud  he.  "  It  is 
the  great  restorative.    Your  nerves  are  shaken. 
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Some  little  congestion  of  the  medulla  and  pons. 
It  is  always  instructive  to  reduce  psychic  or  emo- 
tional conditions  to  their  physical  equivalents. 
You  feel  that  your  anchor  is  still  firm  in  a  bottom 
of  ascertained  fact." 

"  But  it  is  so  dreadfully  unromantic,"  said  Mrs. 
O' James,  with  her  old  twinkle. 

"  Romance  is  the  offspring  of  imagination  and 
of  ignorance.  WhCTC  science  throws  her  calm, 
clear  light  there  is  happily  no  room  for  romance." 

"  But  is  not  love  romance  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Not  at  alL  Love  has  been  taken  away  from 
the  poets,  and  has  been  brought  within  the  domain 
of  true  science.  It  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
great  cosmic  elementary  forces.  When  the  atom 
of  hydrogen  draws  the  atom  of  chlorine  toward  it 
to  form  the  perfected  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  force  which  it  exerts  may  be  intrinsically 
similar  to  that  which  draws  me  to  you.  Attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  appear  to  be  the  primary  forces. 
This  is  attraction." 

"  And  here  is  repulsion,"  said  Mrs.  O'James,  as  a 
stout,  florid  lady  came  swe^ing  across  the  lawn  in 
their  direction.  "  So  glad  you  nave  come  out,  Mrs. 
Esdaile  I     Here  is  Professor  Grey." 

"  How  do  you  do.  Professor?  "  said  the  lady,  with 
some  little  pomposity  of  manner.  "  You  were 
very  wise  to  stay  out  here  on  so  lovely  a  day.  Is 
it  not  heavenly  ? " 

"  It  is  certainly  very  fine  weather,"  the  Professor 
answered. 

"  Listen  to  the  wind  sighing  in  the  trees  1 "  cried 
Mrs.  Esdaile,  holding  up  one  finger.  "  It  is  Nat- 
ure's lullaby.  Could  you  not  ima^ne  it,  Professor 
Grey,  to  be  the  whisperings  of  angels?" 
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*•  The  idea  had  not  occurred  to  me,  madam.* 
*•  Ah,  Professor,  I  have  alwiws  the  same  com- 

Slaint  against  you.  A  want  of  rt^fport  with  the 
eeper  meanings  of  nature.  Shall  I  say  a  want  of 
imagination  ?  You  do  not  feel  an  emotional  thrill 
at  the  singing  of  that  thrush  ? " 

"  I  confess  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  one,  Mrs. 
Esdaile." 

"  Or  at  the  deUcate  tint  of  that  background  of 
leaves  ?     See  the  rich  greens  1 " 

"  Chlorophyll,"  murmured  the  Professor. 

"  Science  is  so  hopelessly  prosaic.  It  dissects 
and  labels,  and  loses  sight  of  the  great  things  in  its 
attention  to  the  little  ones.  You  have-  a  poor 
opinion  of  woman's  intellect.  Professor  Grey.  I 
think  that  I  have  heard  you  say  so." 

*'  It  is  a  question  of  avoirdupois,"  said  the  Profes- 
sor, closing  his  eyes  and  shru^ing  his  shoulders. 
"  The  female  cerebrum  avenges  two  ounces  less  in 
weight  than  the  male.  No  doubt  there  are  excep- 
tions.   Nature  is  alwa}^  elastic." 

"  But  the  heaviest  thing  is  not  always  the  strong- 
est," said  Mrs.  O'James,  laughing.  "  Isn't  there 
a  law  of  compensation  in  science  ?  May  we  not 
hope  to  make  up  in  quality  for  what  we  lack  in 
quantity  ? " 

"  I  think  not,"  remarked  the  Professor,  gravely. 
"  But  there  is  your  luncheon-gong.  No,  thamc 
you,  Mrs.  Esdaile,  I  cannot  stay.  My  carriage  is 
waiting.    Good-bye.    Good-bye,  Mrs.  O'James." 

He  raised  his  hat  and  stalked  ^owly  away  among 
the  laurel  bushes. 

"  He  has  no  taste,"  said  Mrs.  Esdaile — "  no  eye 
for  beauty." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  Mrs.  O'James  answered,  with 
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a  saucy  little  jerk  of  the  chin.    "  He  has  just  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife." 

As  Professor  Ainslie  Grey  ascended  the  steps  of 
his  house,  the  hall-door  opened  and  a  dapper  gen- 
tlemui  stepped  briskly  out.  He  was  somewhat 
sallow  in  me  face,  with  dark,  beady  eyes,  and  a 
short,  black  beard  with  an  aggressive  bristle. 
Thou^t  and  work  had  left  their  traces  upon  his 
&ce,  but  he  moved  with  the  brisk  activity  of  a  man 
who  had  not  yet  bade  good-bye  to  his  youth. 

•'  I'm  in  luck's  way,"  he  cried.  "  I  wanted  to  see 
you." 

"  Then  come  back  into  the  library,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessfxc ;  "  you  must  stay  and  have  lunch  with  us." 

The  two  men  entered  the  hall,  and  the  Professor 
led  the  way  into  his  private  sanctum.  He  motioned 
his  companion  into  an  arm-chair. 

"  I  trust  that  you  have  beai  successful,  O'Brien," 
said  he.  "  I  should  be  loath  to  exercise  any  imdue 
pressure  upon  my  sister  Ada;  but  1  have  given  her 
to  understand  that  there  is  no  one  whom  1  should 
prefer  for  a  brother-in-law  to  my  most  brilliant 
scholar,  the  author  of  '  Some  Remarks  upon  the 
Bile-Pigments,  with  special  reference  to  Urobilin.' " 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Professor  Grey — you  have 
always  been  very  kind,"  said  the  other.  "  I  ap- 
proached Miss  Grey  upon  the  subject;  she  did  not 
say  No." 

"  She  said  Yes,  then  ? " 

"No  ;  she  proposed  to  leave  the  matt^  open 
until  my  return  from  Edinburgh.  I  go  to-day,  as 
you  know,  and  I  hope  to  commence  my  research 
to-morrow." 

"  On  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  vermiftram 
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«>pendix,  by  James  M'Murdo  O'Brien"  said  the 
ftofessor,  sonorously.  "  It  is  a  glorious  subject — 
a  subject  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  evolutionary 
philosophy." 

"  Ah  I  she  is  the  dearest  girl,"  cried  0'Bri«i,  with 
a  sudden  little  spurt  of  Cemc  en&usiasm — "  she  is 
the  soul  of  truth  and  of  honour." 

"  The  venuiform  appendix — *"  began  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

"  She  is  an  anffel  from  heaven,"  interrupted  the 
other.  "  I  fear  that  it  is  my  advocacy  of  scientific 
freedom  in  religious  thought  which  stands  in  my 
way  with  her." 

"  You  must  not  truckle  upon  that  point.  You 
must  be  true  to  your  fK>nvictions ;  let  there  be  no 
compromise  there." 

"  My  reason  is  true  to  agnosticism,  and  yet  I  am 
conscious  of  a  void — a  vacuum.  I  had  feeliiurs  at 
the  old  church  at  home  between  the  scent  of  the 
incense  and  the  roll  of  the  organ,  such  as  I  have 
never  experienced  in  the  laboratory  or  the  lecture- 
room." 

"  Sensuous — purely  sensuous,"  said  the  Professor, 
rubbing  his  chin.  "  Vague  hereditary  tendencies 
stirred  into  life  by  the  stunulation  of  the  nasal  and 
auditory  nerves." 

"  Maybe  so,  maybe  so,"  the  youngo*  man  «i- 
swered  thoughtfully.  *'  But  this  was  not  what  I 
wished  to  sp^Jc  to  you  about.  Before  I  enter  your 
family,  your  sister  and  you  have  a  clum  to  Imow 
all  that  I  can  tell  you  about  my  career.  Of  my 
worldly  prospects  I  have  already  spoken  to  you. 
There  is  only  one  point  which  I  have  omitted  to 
mention.     I  am  a  widower." 

The  Professor  raised  his  eyebrows. 
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"This  is  news  indeed,"  said  he. 

"  I  nuuried  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Australia. 
Miss  Thurston  was  her  name.  I  met  her  in  society. 
It  was  a  most  unhappy  match." 

Some  painful  emotion  possessed  him.  His  quick, 
expressive  features  quivered,  and  his  white  hands 
tigntened  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair.  The  Pro- 
fessor turned  away  toward  the  window. 

"  You  are  the  best  judge,"  he  remarked ;  "  but  I 
should  not  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  into 
details." 

"  You  have  a  ri^t  to  know  everything — you  and 
Miss  Grey.  It  is  not  a  matter  on  which  I  can  well 
speak  to  her  direct  Poor  Jinny  was  the  best  of 
women,  but  she  was  open  to  flatteiy,  and  liable  to 
be  misled  by  designing  persons.  She  was  untrue 
to  me,  Grey.  It  is  a  hand  thins  to  say  of  the  dead, 
but  she  was  untrue  to  me.  She  fled  to  Auckland 
with  a  man  whom  she  had  known  before  her  mar- 
riage. The  brig  which  carried  them  foundered, 
and  not  a  soul  was  saved." 

"  This  is  very  painful,  O'Brien,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, with  a  deprecatory  motion  of  his  hand.  "  I 
cannot  see,  however,  how  it  affects  your  relation 
to  my  sister." 

"  I  have  eased  my  conscience,"  said  O'Brien, 
rising  from  his  chair;  "I  have  told  you  all  that 
there  is  to  telL  I  should  not  like  the  story  to 
reach  you  through  any  lips  but  my  own." 

"  You  are  right,  O'Brien.  Your  action  has  been 
most  honourable  and  considerate.  But  you  are 
not  to  blame  in  the  matter,  save  that  perhaps  you 
showed  a  little  precipitancy  in  choosing  a  Ure-piart- 
ner  without  due  care  and  inquiry." 

O'Brien  drew  his  hand  across  nis  eyes. 
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"Poor  g^ll"  he  cried.  "God  help  me,  I  love 
her  still  1     But  I  must  go." 

"  You  will  lunch  with  us? " 

"  No,  Professor ;  I  have  my  packing  still  to  do. 
I  have  abeady  bade  Miss  Grey  adieu.  In  two 
months  I  shall  see  you  agun." 

"  You  will  probably  find  me  a  married  man." 

"Marriedl* 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it." 

"  My  dear  Professor,  let  me  congratulate  you  with 
all  my  heart     I  had  no  idea.     Who  is  the  lady?  " 

"  Mrs.  O'James  is  her  name — a  widow  of  the 
same  nationaUty  as  yourself  But  to  return  to 
matters  of  importance,  I  should  be  very  hapirv  to 
see  the  proo6  of  your  paper  upon  the  vermiform 
appendix.  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  you  with 
material  for  a  footnote  or  two." 

"  Your  assistance  wUl  be  invaluable  to  me,"  said 
O'Brien,  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  two  men  parted 
in  the  hdlL  The  Professor  walked  back  into  the 
dining-room,  where  his  sister  was  already  seated  at 
the  luncheon-table. 

"  I  shall  be  married  at  the  registrar's,"  he  re- 
marked ;  "  I  should  sbvngly  recommend  you  to 
do  the  same." 

Professor  Ainslie  Grey  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
A  fortnight's  cessation  of  his  classes  gave  him  ui 
opportunity  which  was  too  good  to  let  pass.  Mrs. 
O'James  was  an  orphan,  without  relations  and 
almost  without  friends  in  the  country.  There  was 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  wedding.  They 
were  married,  accordingly,  in  the  quietest  manner 
possible,  and  went  off  to  Cambridge  together, 
where  the  Professor  and  his  charming  wife  were 
present  at  several  academic  observances,  and  varied 
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the  routine  of  their  honeymoon  by  incursions 
into  biological  laboratories  and  medical  libraries. 
Scientific  friends  were  loud  in  their  congratula- 
tions, not  only  upon  Mrs.  Grey's  beauty,  but  upon 
the  unusual  quickness  and  inteUigence  which  she 
displ^ed  in  discussing  physiological  questions. 
The  Professor  was  himself  astonished  at  the  accu- 
racy of  her  information.  "  You  have  a  remarkable 
range  of  knowledge  for  a  woman,  Jeannette,"  he 
remarked  upon  more  than  one  occasion.  He  was 
even  prepared  to  admit  that  her  cerebrum  might 
be  of  the  normal  weight. 

One  foggy,  drizzling  morning  they  returned  to 
Birchespt^.  for  the  next  day  would  re-open  the 
session,  and  Professor  Ainslie  Grey  prided  himself 
upon  having  never  once  in  his  life  failed  to  appear 
in  his  lecture-room  at  the  very  stroke  of  the  nour. 
Miss  Ada  Grey  welcomed  them  with  a  constrained 
cordiality,  and  handed  over  the  keys  of  office  to  the 
new  mistress.  Mrs.  Grey  pressed  her  warmly  to 
remain,  but  she  explained  that  she  had  already 
accepted  an  invitation  which  would  engage  her 
for  some  months.  The  same  evening  she  departed 
for  the  south  of  England. 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  maid  carried  a  card 
just  after  breakfiut  into  the  library  wh«e  the  Pro- 
fessor sat  revising  his  morning.,  lecture.  It  an- 
nounced the  re-wT?val  of  Dr.  James  M'Murdo 
O'Brien.  Their  ifieeting  was  effusively  genial  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  man,  and  coldly  precise  on 
that  of  his  former  teacher. 

"  You  see  there  have  been  changes,"  said  the 


"  So  I  heard.     Miss  Grey  told  me  in  her  letters, 
and  I   read  tbe  notice   in  the   BrUish   Medical 
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JaumaL  So  it's  really  mamed  you  are.  How 
quickly  and  quietly  you  have  managed  it  all! " 

"  I  am  constitutionally  averse  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  show  or  ceremony.  My  wife  is  a  sensi- 
ble woman — I  may  even  go  the  length  of  saying 
that,  for  a  woman,  she  is  abnormally  sensible. 
She  quite  agreed  with  me  in  the  course  which  I 
have  adopted." 

"  And  your  research  on  VaUisneria  ? " 

"This  matrimonial  incident  has  interrupted  it, 
but  I  have  resumed  vxj  classes,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  quite  in  harness  again." 

"  I  must  see  Miss  Grey  before  I  leave  Endand. 
We  have  corresponded,  and  I  think  that  ul  will 
be  weE  She  must  come  out  with  me.  I  d(m't 
think  I  could  go  without  her." 

The  Professor  shook  his  head. 

"  Your  nature  is  not  so  weak  as  you  pretraid,"  he 
said.  "  Questions  of  this  sort  are,  after  all,  quite 
subordinate  to  the  great  duties  of  life." 

O'Brien  smiled. 

"  You  would  have  me  take  out  my  Celtic  soul 
and  put  in  a  Saxon  one,"  he  sud.  "Either  my 
brain  is  too  small  or  my  heart  is  too  big.  But 
when  may  I  call  and  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
Grey?    Will  she  be  at  home  this  afternoon? " 

"  She  is  at  home  now.  Come  into  the  morning- 
room.  She  will  be  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

They  walked  across  the  linoleum-paved  halL 
The  Professor  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
walked  in,  followed  by  his  friend.  Mrs.  Grey  was 
sitting  in  a  basket-chair  by  the  window,  light  and 
fairy-uke  in  a  loose-flowing,  pink  moming-gown. 
Seeing  a  visitor,  she  rose  and  swept  towara  theoL 
The  Professor   heard  a  dull  thud  behind   him. 
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O'Brien  had  fallen  back  into  a  chair,  with  his  hand 
pressed  tight  to  his  side. 

' '  Jinny  I "  he  gasped — "  Jinny  1 " 

Mrs.  Grey  stopped  dead  in  her  advance,  and 
stared  at  him  with  a  face  from  which  every  expres- 
sion had  been  struck  out,  save  one  of  astonishment 
and  horror.  Then  with  a  sharp  intaking  of  the  breath 
she  reeled,  and  would  have  Mien  had  the  Professor 
not  thrown  his  long,  nervous  arm  round  her. 

"  Try  this  sofa,"  said  he. 

She  sank  back  among  the  cushions  with  the  same 
white,  cold,  dead  look  upon  her  face.  The  Pro- 
fessor stood  with  his  back  to  the  empty  fireplace  and 
glanced  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

*'  So,  O'Brien,"  he  said  at  last,  "  you  have  already 
made  the  acquaintance  of  my  wife  I " 

"  Your  wife,"  cried  his  friend  hoarsely.  "  She  is 
no  wife  of  yours.     God  help  me,  she  is  my  wife." 

The  Professor  stood  rigidly  upon  the  hearth-rug. 
His  lonff,  thin  fingers  were  intertwined,  and  his 
head  had  sunk  a  little  forward.  His  two  compan- 
ions had  eyes  only  for  each  oth^. 

"  Jinny  I "  said  he. 

"James  I" 

"  How  could  you  leave  me  so.  Jinny  ?  How 
could  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it  ?  I  thought  you 
were  dead.  I  mourned  for  your  death — ay,  and 
you  have  made  me  mourn  for  you  hving.  You 
have  withered  my  life." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  lay  back  among  the 
cushions  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak? " 

"  Because  you  are  right,  James.  I  have  treated 
you  cruelly — shamefiilTy.  But  it  is  not  as  bad  as 
you  think. 

uo 
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"  You  fled  with  De  Horta." 

"  No,  I  did  not.  At  the  last  moment  my  better 
nature  prevailed.  He  went  alone.  But  I  was 
ashamed  to  come  back  after  what  I  had  written  to 
you.  I  could  not  &ce  you.  I  took  passage  alone 
to  England  under  a  new  name,  and  here  I  have 
lived  ever  since.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  be- 
ginning life  again.  I  knew  that  you  thought  I 
was  drowned.  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  fate 
would  throw  us  together  again  1  When  the  Pro- 
fessor asked  me " 

She  stopped  and  gave  a  gasp  for  breath. 

"  You  are  faint,"  said  the  ftofessor, — "  keep  the 
head  low;  it  aids  the  cerebral  circulation."  He 
flattened  down  the  cushion.  "  I  am  sorry  to  leave 
you,  O'Brien;  but  I  have  my  class  duties  to  look 
to.     Possibly  I  may  find  you  here  when  I  return." 

With  a  grim  and  rigid  face  he  strode  out  of  the 
room.  Not  one  of  the  three  hundred  students  who 
listened  to  his  lecture  saw  any  change  in  his  man- 
ner and  appearance,  or  could  have  guessed  that  the 
austere  gentleman  in  front  of  them  had  found  out 
at  last  how  hard  it  is  to  rise  above  one's  humanity. 
The  lecture  over,  he  performed  his  routine  duties 
in  the  laboratory,  and  then  drove  back  to  his  own 
house.  He  did  not  enter  by  the  front  door,  but 
passed  through  the  garden  to  the  folding  glass  case- 
ment which  led  out  of  the  morning-room.  As  he 
approached  he  heard  his  wife's  voice  and  O'Brien's 
in  loud  and  animated  talk.  He  paused  among  the 
rose-bushes,  uncertain  whether  to  interrupt  them 
or  no.  Nothing  was  further  from  his  nature  than 
to  play  the  eavesdropper ;  but  as  he  stood,  still 
hesitating,  words  fell  upon  his  ear  which  struck 
him  rigid  and  motionless. 
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"  You  are  still  my  wife,  Jinny,"  said  0*BTieD ; 
"  I  forgive  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
love  you,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you, 
though  you  had  forgotten  me." 

**  No,  James,  my  heart  was  always  in  Melbourne; 
I  have  always  been  yours.  I  thought  that  it  was 
better  for  you  that  I  should  seem  to  be  dead." 

"  You  must  choose  between  us  now,  Jinny.  If 
you  determine  to  remain  here,  I  shall  not  open 
my  lips.  There  shall  be  no  scandaL  If,  on  the 
other  nand,  you  come  with  me,  it's  little  I  caxe 
about  the  world's  opinion.  Perhaps  I  am  as  much 
to  blame  as  you.  I  thought  too  much  of  my  work 
and  too  little  of  my  wife.' 

The  Professor  heard  the  cooing,  caressing  lau^ 
which  he  knew  so  welL 

"  I  shall  go  with  you,  James,"  she  said. 

"  And  the  Professor ?  " 

"  The  poor  Professor  I  But  he  will  not  mind 
much,  James;  he  has  no  heart" 

"  We  must  tell  him  our  resolution." 

"There  is  no  need,"  said  Rt>fessor  Ainslie  Grey, 
stepping  in  through  the  open  casement  "  I  have 
overneard  the  latter  part  of  your  conversation.  I 
hesitated  to  interrupt  you  before  you  came  to  a 
conclusion." 

O'Brien  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  that  of 
the  woman.  They  stood  together  with  the  sun- 
shine on  their  faces.  The  Professor  paused  at  the 
casement  with  his  hands  behind  his  oack  and  his 
long  black  shadow  fell  between  them. 

"You  have  come  to  a  wise  decision,"  said  he. 
"  Go  back  to  Australia  together,  and  let  what  has 
passed  be  blotted  out  of  your  lives." 

"  But  you — ^you — "  stammered  O'Brien. 
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The  Professor  waved  his  hand. 

"  Never  trouble  about  me,"  he  said. 

The  woman  gave  a  gasping  cry. 

"  What  can  I  do  or  say  ?  '  she  wailed.  "  How 
could  I  have  foreseen  this  ?  I  thought  my  old  life 
was  dead.  But  it  has  come  back  again,  with  all  its 
hopes  and  its  desires.  What  can  I  say  to  you,  Ains- 
lie !  I  have  brought  shame  and  disgrace  upon  a 
worthy  man.  I  have  blasted  your  life.  How  you 
must  hate  and  loathe  me  I  I  wish  to  God  that  I 
had  never  been  bom ! " 

"  I  neither  hate  nor  loathe  you,  Jeannette,"  said 
the  Professor,  quietly.  "  You  are  wrong  in  regret- 
ting your  birth,  for  you  have  a  worthy  mission  be- 
fore you  in  aiding  the  life-work  of  a  man  who  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  the  highest  order  of  sci- 
entific research.  I  cannot  with  justice  blame  you 
personally  for  what  has  occurred.  How  far  the 
mdividuiu  monad  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
hereditaiy  and  engrained  tendencies,  is  a  question 
upon  which  science  has  not  yet  said  her  last  word." 

He  stood  with  his  finger-tips  touching,  and  his 
body  inclined  as  one  who  is  gravely  expounding  a 
difficult  and  impersonal  subject.  O^rien  had 
stepped  forward  to  say  something,  but  the  other's 
attitude  and  manner  froze  the  words  upon  his  lips. 
Condolence  or  sympathy  would  be  an  impertinence 
to  one  who  could  so  easily  merge  his  private  grie& 
in  broad  questions  of  abstract  ^ilosophy. 

"It  is  needless  to  prolong  the  situation,"  the 
Professor  continued,  in  the  same  measured  tones. 
"  My  brougham  stands  at  the  door.  I  beg  that  you 
will  use  it  as  your  own.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
that  you  should  leave  the  town  without  unnecessary 
delay.  Your  things,  Jeannette,  shall  be  forwarded. 
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O'Brien  hesitated  with  a  hanmng  head. 

"  I  hardly  dare  offer  you  my  nand,"  he  said. 

"  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that  of  the  three  of 
us  you  come  best  out  of  the  affair.  You  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  o£" 

"  Your  sister " 

"  I  shall  see  that  the  matter  is  put  to  her  in  its 
true  light.  Good-bye  I  Let  me  have  a  copy  of 
your  recent  research.    Good-bye,  Jeannette  I 

"  Good-bye ! " 

Their  hands  met,  and  for  one  short  moment  their 
eyes  also.  It  was  only  a  glance,  but  for  the  first 
and  last  time  the  woman's  intuition  cast  a  light  for 
itself  into  the  dark  places  of  a  strong  man^s  soui 
She  gave  a  little  gasp,  and  her  other  hand  rested 
for  an  instant,  as  wnite  and  as  light  as  thistle-down, 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"  James,  James  I "  she  cried.  "  Dcm't  you  see 
that  he  is  stricken  to  the  heart  ?  " 

He  turned  her  quietly  away  from  him. 

"  I  am  not  an  emotional  man,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
my  duties  —  my  research  on  Vallisneria.  The 
brougham  is  there.  Your  cloak  is  in  the  hall. 
Tell  John  where  you  wish  to  be  driven.  He  will 
bring  you  anything  you  need.     Now  go." 

His  last  two  words  were  so  sudden,  so  volcanic, 
in  such  contrast  to  his  measured  voice  and  mask- 
like face,  that  they  swept  the  two  away  from  him. 
He  closed  the  door  behmd  them  and  paced  slowly 
up  and  down  the  room.  Then  he  passed  into  the 
library  and  looked  out  over  the  wire  blind.  The 
carriage  was  rolling  away.  He  caught  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  woman  who  had  been  his  wife.  He 
saw  the  feminine  droop  of  her  head,  and  the  curve 
of  her  beauti^  throat. 
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Under  some  foolish,  aimless  impulse,  he  took  a 
few  quick  steps  toward  the  door.  Then  he  turned, 
and,  throwing  himself  into  his  study  chair,  he 
plunged  back  mto  his  work. 

There  was  little  scandal  about  this  singular  do- 
mestic incident.  The  Professor  had  few  po'soQal 
friends,  and  seldom  went  into  society.  His  mar- 
riaee  had  been  so  quiet  that  most  of  his  colleagues 
had  never  ceased  to  reeard  him  as  a  bachelor. 
Mrs.  Esdaile  and  a  few  others  might  talk,  but  their 
field  for  gossip  was  limited,  for  they  could  only 
guess  vaguely  at  the  cause  of  this  sudden  separa- 
tion. 

The  I^fessor  was  as  punctual  as  ever  at  his 
classes,  and  as  zealous  in  dir«:ting  the  laboratory 
work  of  those  who  studied  under  him.  His  own 
private  researches  were  pushed  oa  with  feverish 
energy.  It  was  no  unconmion  thing  for  his  ser- 
vants, when  th^  came  down  of  a  morning,  to  hear 
the  shrill  scratcnings  of  his  tireless  pen,  or  to  meet 
him  on  the  staircase  as  he  ascended,  grey  and  silent, 
to  his  room.  In  vain  his  friends  assured  him  that 
such  a  life  must  undermine  his  health.  He  length- 
ened his  hours  until  day  and  night  were  one  long, 
ceaseless  task. 

Gradually  under  this  discipline  a  change  came 
over  his  appearance.  His  features,  always  inclined 
to  gauntness,  became  even  sharper  and  more  pro- 
nounced. There  were  deep  lines  about  his  temples 
and  across  his  brow.  His  cheek  was  sunken  and 
his  complexion  bloodless.  His  knees  gave  under 
him  when  he  walked ;  and  once  when  passing  out 
of  his  lecture-room  he  fell  and  had  to  oe  assisted 
to  his  carriage. 
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This  was  just  before  the  end  of  the  session ;  and 
soon  after  the  holidays  commenced,  the  professors 
who  still  remained  in  Birchespool  were  shocked  to 
hear  that  their  brother  of  the  chair  of  physiology 
had  sunk  so  low  that  no  hopes  could  be  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery.  Two  eminent  physicians 
had  consulted  over  his  case  without  being  able  to 
ffive  a  name  to  the  affection  from  which  he  suf- 
fered. A  steadily  decreasing  vitality  appeared  to 
be  the  only  sjrmptoip — a  bodily  we^mess  which 
left  the  mind  unclouded.  He  was  much  interested 
himself  in  his  own  case,  and  made  notes  of  his  sub- 
jective sensations  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  Of  his 
approaching  end  he  spoke  in  his  usual  unemotional 
and  somewhat  pedantic  fashion.  "  It  is  the  as- 
sertion," he  said,  "of  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
cell  as  opposed  to  the  cell-commune.  It  is  the 
dissolution  of  a  co-operative  society.  The  iHX>cess 
is  one  of  great  interest." 

And  so  one  grey  morning  his  co-operative  so- 
ciety dissolved.  Very  quietly  and  softly  he  sank 
into  his  eternal  sleep.  His  two  physicians  felt 
some  shght  embu'rassment  when  called  up<m  to 
fill  in  his  certificate. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  ^ve  it  a  name,"  siud  one. 

"  Ven^,"  said  the  other. 

"  If  he  were  not  such  an  unemotional  man,  I 
should  have  said  that  he  had  died  fix>m  some  sud- 
den nervous  shock — from,  in  feet,  what  the  vulgar 
would  call  a  broken  heart" 

"  I  don't  think  poor  Grey  was  that  sort  of  a  man 
at  all." 

"  Let  us  call  it  cardiac,  anyhow,"  said  the  older 
physician. 

So  they  did  so. 
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The  relations  between  Douglas  Stone  and  the 
notfmous  Lady  Sannox  were  very  well  known 
both  amons;  the  fashi<mable  circles  of  which  she 
was  a  brilhant  member,  And  the  scioitdfic  bodies 
which  numbered  him  among  their  most  illustrious 
conjrh-es.  There  was  naturally,  therefore,  a  very 
wiaespread  interest  when  it  was  annoimced  one 
monuns  that  the  lady  had  absolutely  and  for  ever 
taken  the  veil,  and  that  the  world  would  see  her 
no  more.  When,  at  the  very  tail  of  this  rumour, 
there  came  the  assurance  that  the  celebrated  oper- 
ating surgeon,  the  man  of  steel  nerves,  had  been 
found  in  the  morning  by  his  valet,  seated  on  one 
side  of  his  bed,  smihng  pleasantly  upon  the  uni- 
verse, with  both  legs  jammed  into  one  side  of  his 
breeches  and  hiy  gre-at.  brain  about  as  vahiahlg.  as  a 
ftH.p  fi)U  pf  porridge^thft  matter  was  strong  enough 
to  rive  quite  a  littleliirill  of  interest  to  folk  who 
had  never  hoped  that  their  jaded  nerves  were 
Gamble  of  such  a  sensation. 

Dou^as  Stone  in  his  prime  was  one  of  the  most 
remarluble  men  in  England.  Indeed,  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  reached  his  prime,  for 
he  was  but  nine-and-thirty  at  the  time  of  this  little 
incident.  Those  who  knew  him  best  were  aware 
that  &mou5  as  he  was  as  a  surgeon,  he  might  have 
succeeded  with  even  greater  rapidity  in  imy  of  a 
dozen  lines  of  life.  He  could  have  cut  his  way  to 
&me  as  a  soldier,  struggled  to  it  as  an  explorer, 
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bullied  for  it  in  the  courts,  or  built  it  out  of  stone 
and  iron  as  an  engineer.  He  was  bom  to  be  great, 
for  he  could  plan  what  another  man  dare  not  do, 
and  he  could  do  what  another  man  dare  not  plan. 
In  surgery  none  could  follow  him.  His  nerve,  his 
judgment,  his  intuition,  were  things  apart  Again 
and  again  his  knife  cut  away  death,  but  grazed  the 
very  springs  of  life  in  doing  it,  until  his  assistants 
were  as  white  as  the  patient.  His  energy,  his  au- 
dacity, his  full-blooded  seU-confidence— does  not 
the  memory  of  them  still  linger  to  the  south  of 
Marylebone  Road  and  the  north  of  Oxford  Street  ? 

His  vices  were  as  magnificent  as  his  virtues,  and 
infinitely  more  picturesque.  Large  as  was  his  in- 
come, and  it  was  the  third  largest  of  all  professional 
men  in  London,  it  was  iar  beneath  the  luxury  of 
his  living.  Deep  in  his  complex  nature  lay  a  rich 
vein  of  sensualism,  at  the  sport  of  which  he  placed 
all  the  nrizes  of  his  life.  The  eye,  the  ear,  the 
touch,  me  palate,  all  were  his  masters.  The  bou- 
quet of,  old  vintages,  the  scent  of  rare  exotics,  the 
curves  and  tints  of  the  dfjptiest  potteries  of  Europe, 
it  was  to ,  these  that  the  quick-running  stream  of 
'gold  was  transformed.  And  then  there  came  his 
sudden  mad  passion  for  Lady  Sannox,  when  a  sin- 
gle inteh^ey  with  two  challenging  glances  and  a 
whispered  word  set  him  ablaze.  She  was  the  love- 
Uest  w'omaQ  in  London,  and  the  only  one  to  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  London,  but 
not  the  only  one  to  her.  She  had  a  Uking  for  new 
experiences,  and  was  gracious  to  most  men  who 
wooed  her.  It  may  have  been  cause  or  it  may 
have  been  effect  that  Lord  Sannox  looked  fifty, 
though  he  was  but  six-and-thirty. 

He  was  a  quiet,  silent,  neutral-tinted  man  this 
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lord,  with  thin  lips  and  heavy  eyelids,  much  given 
to  gardening,  and  full  of  home-hke  habits.  He 
had  at  one  time  been  fond  of  acting,  had  even 
rented  a  theatre  in  London,  and  on  its  boards  had 
first  seen  Miss  Marion  Dawson,  to  whom  he  had 
offered  his  hand,  his  title,  and  the  third  of  a  county. 
Since  his  marriage  this  early  hobby  had  become 
distasteful  to  him.  Even  in  pnvate  theatricals  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  persuade  him  to  exercise  the 
talent  which  he  had  onen  shown  that  he  possessed. 
He  was  happier  with  a  spud  and  a  watering  can 
among  his  orchids  and  chrysanthemums. 

It  was  quite  an  interesting  problem  whether  he 
was  absolutely  devoid  of  sense,  or  miserably  want- 
ing in  spirit.  Did  he  know  his  lady's  ways  and 
condone  them,  or  was  he  a  mere  blind,  doting  fool  ? 
It  was  a  point  to  be  discussed  over  the  teacupS  in 
snug  little  drawing-rooms,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  cigar 
in  the  bow  windows  of  clubs.  Bitter  and  plain 
were  the  comments  among  men  upon  his  conduct 
There  was  but  one  who  had  a  good  word  to  say  for 
him,  and  he  was  the  most  silent  member  in  the 
smoking-room.  He  had  seen  him  break  in  a  horse 
at  the  University,  and  it  seemed  to  have  left  an 
impression  upon  his  mind. 

But  when  Douglas  Stone  became  the  favourite 
all  doubts  as  to  Lord  Sannox's  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance were  set  for  ever  at  rest.  There  was  no  sub- 
terfuge about  Stone.  In  his  high-handed,  impetu- 
ous fashion,  he  set  all  caution  and  discretion  at 
defiance.  The  scandal  became  notorious.  A  learned 
body  intimated  that  his  name  had  been  struck  from 
the  list  of  its  vice-presidents.  Two  friends  im- 
plored him  to  consider  his  professional  credit  He 
cursed  them  all  three,  and  spent  forty  guineas  on  a 
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bsofi^e  to  take  with  Him  to  the  lady.  He  was  at 
her  house  every  erening,  and  she  drove  m  his  car- 
riage in  the  afternoons.  There  was  not  an  attempt 
on  eithor  side  to  conceal  their  relations ;  but  there 
came  at  last  a  httle  incident  to  interrupt  them. 

It  was  a  dismal  winter's  night,  very  cold  and 
gustv,  with  the  wind  whooping  in  the  chimneys 
and  blustering  against  the  wmdow-panes.  A  tmn 
spatter  of  rain  tmkled  on  the  glass  with  each  fresh 
sough  of  the  gale,  drowning  for  the  mstant  the  dull 
gurgle  and  £ip  fix>m  the  eaves.  Douglas  Stone 
had  finished  his  dinner,  and  sat  by  his  fire  in  the 
study,  a  glass  of  rich  port  upon  the  malachite  table 
at  his  elM>w.  As  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  he  held  it 
up  against  the  lamplight,  and  watched  with  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur  the  tiny  scales  of  beeswing  which 
floated  in  its  rich  ruby  depths.  The  fire,  as  it 
spurted  up,  threw  fitful  lights  upon  his  bold,  clear- 
cut  fiice,  with  its  widely-opened  grey  eyes,  its  thick 
and  y^  firm  lips,  and  the  deep,  square  jaw,  which 
had  something  Roman  in  its  strength  uid  its  ani- 
maUsm.  He  smUed  from  time  to  time  as  he  nestled 
back  in  his  luxurious  chair.  Indeed,  he  had  a  right 
to  feel  well  pleased,  for,  against  the  advice  of  six 
colleagues,  he  had  performed  an  operation  that  day 
of  which  only  two  cases  were  on  record,  and  the 
result  had  been  brilliant  beyond  all  expectation. 
No  other  man  in  London  would  have  had  the  dar- 
ing to  plan,  or  the  skill  to  execute,  such  a  heroic 
measure. 

But  he  had  promised  Lady  Sannox  to  see  her 
that  evening  and  it  was  already  half-past  eight 
His  hand  was  outstretched  to  the  bell  to  onler 
the  carriage  when  he  heard  the  duU  thud  of  the 
knocks.  An  instant  later  there  was  the  shufiEfing 
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of  feet  in  the  haJl,  and  the  sharp  closing  of  a 
door. 

"  A  patient  to  see  you,  sir,  in  the  ot»isulting- 
room,"  said  the  butler. 

"  About  himself  ? " 

"  No,  sir;  I  think  he  wants  you  to  go  out." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  cried  Douglas  Stone  peevishly. 
"  I  won't  go." 

"  This  is  his  card,  sir." 

The  butler  presented  it  upon  the  gold  salver 
which  had  been  given  to  his  master  by  the  wife  of 
a  Prime  Minister. 

" '  Hunil  All,  Smyrna.'  Hum  1  The  fellow  is  a 
Turk,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  seems  as  if  he  came  from  abroad, 
sir.     And  he's  in  a  terrible  way." 

"  Tut,  tut  I  I  have  an  engagemait  I  must  ^o 
somewhere  else.  But  111  see  him.  Show  him  in 
here,  Pim." 

A  few  moments  lat^  the  butler  swung  open  the 
door  and  ushered  in  a  small  and  decrepit  man,  who 
walked  with  a  bent  back  and  with  the  forward  push 
of  the  face  and  blink  of  the  eyes  which  goes  with 
extreme  short  sight  His  face  was  swarthy,  and 
his  hair  and  beud  of  the  deepest  black.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  turbui  of  white  muslin  striped  with 
red,  in  the  other  a  small  chamois  leather  bw 

"  Good-evening,"  said  Douglas  Stone,  when  the 
butler  had  closed  the  door.  "  You  speak  English, 
I  presume?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  from  Asia  Minor,  but  I  speak 
English  when  I  speak  slow." 

"  You  wanted  me  to  go  out,  I  understand  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  wanted  very  much  that  you  should 
see  my  wife." 
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"  I  could  come  in  the  morning,  but  I  have  an 
engagement  which  prevents  me  &om  seeing  your 
wife  to-night." 

The  Turk's  answer  was  a  singular  one.  He 
pulled  the  string  which  closed  the  mouth  of  the 
chamois  leather  bag,  and  poured  a  flood  of  gold  on 
to  the  table. 

"  There  are  one  hundred  pounds  there/'  said  he, 
"  and  I  promise  you  that  it  will  not  take  you  an 
hour.     I  nave  a  cab  ready  at  the  door." 

Douglas  Stone  glanced  at  his  watch.  An  hour 
would  not  make  it  too  late  to  visit  Lady  Sannox, 
He  had  been  there  later.  And  the  fee  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  one.  He  had  been  pressed  by  his 
creditors  lately,  and  he  could  not  affwd  to  let  such 
a  chance  pass.     He  would  go. 

"  What  is  the  case? "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  sad  a  one  I  So  sad  a  one  I  You 
have  not,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  daggers  of  the  Al- 
mohades  ?  ' 

"  Never." 

"  Ah,  th^  are  Eastern  daggers  of  a  great  age  and 
of  a  singular  shape,  with  thehilt  hke  what  you  call 
a  stirrup.  I  am  a  curiosity  dealer,  you  understand, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  come  to  England  &om 
Smyrna,  but  next  week  I  go  back  once  more. 
Many  things  I  brought  with  me,  and  I  have  a  few 
things  left,  out  among  them,  to  my  sorrow,  is  one 
of  these  daggers." 

"You  wiD  remember  that  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment, sir,"  said  the  surgeon,  with  some  irrita- 
tion; "pray  confine  yourself  to  the  necessary  de- 
tuls." 

"  You  will  see  that  it  is  necessary.  To-day  my 
wife  fell  down  in  a  &int  in  the  room  in  wuch  I 
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keep  my  wares,  and  she  cut  her  lower  lip  upon  this 
cursed  dagger  of  Almohades." 

"  I  see,"  said  Douglas  Stone,  rising.  "  And  you 
wish  me  to  dress  the  wound? " 

"  No,  no,  it  is  worse  than  that." 

"What  then?" 

"  These  daggers  are  poisoned." 

"  Poisoned  1 ' 

"  Yes,  and  there  is  no  man,  "East  or  West,  who 
can  teO.  now  what  is  the  poison  or  what  the  cure. 
But  all  that  is  known  I  know,  for  my  father  was  in 
ttus  trade  before  me,  and  we  have  had  much  to  do 
with  these  poisoned  weapons." 

**  What  are  the  symptoms  ?  " 

"  Deep  sleep,  and  death  in  thirty  hours." 

"  And  you  say  there  is  no  cure.  Why  then 
should  you  pay  me  this  considerable  fee  ? " 

"  No  drug  can  cure,  but  the  knife  may." 

"  And  how  ? " 

"  The  poison  is  slow  of  absorption.  It  remuns 
for  hours  in  the  wound." 

"  Washing,  then,  might  cleanse  it  ? " 

"  No  more  than  in  a  snake  bite.  It  is  too  subtle 
and  too  deadly." 

"  Excision  of  the  wound,  then  ?  " 

"That  is  it.  If  it  be  on  the  finger,  take  the 
finger  off.  So  said  my  father  always.  But  think 
of  where  this  wound  is,  and  that  it  is  my  wife.  It 
is  dreadful  I" 

But  familiariW  with  such  grim  matters  may 
take  the  finer  ec(ge  from  a  man's  sympathy.  To 
Douglas  Stone  this  was  already  an  interesting 
case,  and  he  brushed  aside  as  irrdevant  the  feeble 
objections  of  the  husband. 

"It  appears   to   be  that  or  nothing,"  said  he 
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brusquely.  "It  is  better  to  lose  a  lip  than  a 
life." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  know  that  you  are  right.  Well, 
well,  it  is  kismet,  and  it  must  be  &ced.  I  have 
the  cab,  and  you  will  come  with  me  and  do  t^ 
thing." 

Douglas  Stone  took  his  case  of  bistouries  from  a 
drawer,  and  placed  it  with  a  roll  of  bandage  and  a 
compress  of  unt  in  his  pocket  He  must  waste  no 
more  time  if  he  were  to  see  Lady  Sannox. 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  he,  puUins  on  his  overcoat. 
"  Will  you  take  a  Sflass  of  wine  before  you  go  out 
into  this  cold  air  ? ' 

His  visitor  shrank  away,  with  a  protesting  hand 
upraised. 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  a  Mussulman,  and  a 
true  follower  of  the  Prophet,"  said  he.  "  But  tell 
me  what  is  the  bottle  of  green  glass  which  you 
have  placed  in  your  pocket?  " 

"  It  is  chloroform. ' 

"  Ah,  that  also  is  forbidden  to  us.  It  is  a  spirit, 
and  we  make  no  use  of  such  things." 

"What!  You  would  allow  your  wife  to  go 
through  an  operation  without  an  anassthetic  ? " 

"  An  I  she  will  feel  nothing,  poor  soul.  The 
deep  sleep  has  already  come  on,  which  is  the  first 
worVng  of  the  poison.  And  then  I  have  given  her 
of  our  Smyrna  opium.  Come,  sir,  for  ^ready  an 
hour  has  passed." 

As  they  stepped  out  into  the  darkness,  a  sheet  of 
rain  was  driven  in  upon  their  &ces,  and  the  hall 
lamp,  which  dangled  from  the  arm  of  a  marble 
Caryatid,  went  out  with  a  fluiF.  Pirn,  the  butler, 
pushed  the  heavy  door  to,  straining  hard  with  his 
shoulder  against  the  wind,   while  the   two  men 
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groped  their  way  toward  the  yellow  glare  which 
showed  where  the  cab  was  waiting.  Aa  instant 
later  they  were  rattlitw  upon  their  joum^. 

"  Is  it  far  ? "  asked  Douglas  Stone, 

"  Oh,  no.  We  hare  a  very  little  quiet  place  off 
the  Euston  Road." 

The  surgeon  pressed  the  spring  of  his  r^>eater 
and  listened  to  the  little  tings  which  told  him  the 
hour.  It  was  a  quarter  past  nine.  He  calculated 
the  distances,  and  the  short  time  which  it  would 
t^e  him  to  perform  so  trivial  an  operation.  He 
ought  to  reach  Lady  Sannox  by  ten  o'clock. 
Through  the  fogged  windows  he  saw  the  blurred 
gas  lamps  dancing  past,  with  occasionally  the 
broader  glare  of  a  shop  front.  The  rain  was  pelt- 
ing and  rattling  upon  the  leathern  top  of  the  car- 
riage, and  the  wheels  swashed  as  they  rolled 
through  puddle  and  mud.  Opposite  to  him  the 
white  headgear  of  his  companion  gleamed  faintly 
through  the  obscurity.  The  surgeon  felt  in  his 
pockets  wid  arranged  his  needles,  his  ligatures  and 
his  safety-pins,  that  no  time  might  be  wasted  when 
they  arrived.  He  chafed  with  impatience  and 
drummed  his  foot  upon  the  floor. 

But  the  cab  slowed  down  at  last  and  pulled  up. 
In  an  instant  Douglas  Stone  was  out,  and  toe 
Smyrna  merchant's  toe  was  at  his  very  heel 

"  You  can  wait,"  said  he  to  the  driver. 

It  was  a  mean-looking  house  in  a  narrow  and 
sordid  street  The  surgeon,  who  knew  his  London 
well,  cast  a  swift  glance  into  the  shadows,  but 
there  was  nothing  distinctive, — no  shop,  no  move- 
ment, nothing  but  a  double  line  of  dull,  flat>fsced 
houses,  a  double  stretch  of  wet  flagstones  which 
gleamed  in  the  lamplight,  and  a  double  rush  a£ 
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water  in  the  .gutters  which  swiried  and  _ 
toward  the  sewer  gratings.  The  door  which  faced 
them  was  blotched  and  discoloured,  and  a  fiunt 
light  in  the  fan  pane  above  it  served  to  show  the 
dust  and  the  gnme  which  covered  it.  Above,  in 
one  of  the  bedroom  windows,  there  was  a  dull 
yellow  glimmer.  The  merchant  knocked  loudly, 
and,  as  he  turned  his  dark  face  toward  the  light. 
Douglas  Stone  could  see  that  it  was  contracted 
with  anxiety.  A  bolt  was  drawn,  and  an  elderly 
woman  with  a  taper  stood  in  the  doorway,  shield- 
ing the  thin  ilame  with  her  gnarled  hand. 

"  Is  all  well  ?  "  gasped  the  merchant. 

"  She  is  as  you  left  Tier,  sir." 

"  She  has  not  spoken  1 " 

"  No,  she  is  in  a  deep  sleep." 

The  merchant  closed  the  door,  and  Douglas 
Stone  walked  down  the  narrow  passage,  glancing 
about  him  in  some  surprise  as  he  did  so.  There 
was  no  oilcloth,  no  mat,  no  hat-rack.  Deep  grey 
dust  and  heavy  festoons  of  cobwebs  met  his  eyes 
eveiywhere.  Following  the  old  woman  up  the 
winding  stair,  his  firm  footfall  echoed  harshly 
through  the  silent  house.     There  was  no  carpet. 

The  bedroom  was  on  the  second  landing.  Doug- 
las Stone  followed  the  old  nurse  into  it,  with  the 
merchant  at  his  heels.  Here,  at  least,  there  was 
furniture  and  to  spare.  The  floor  was  littered  and 
the  corners  piled  with  Turkish  cabinets,  inlaid 
tables,  coats  of  chain  nuul,  strange  pipes,  and  gro- 
tesque weapons.  A  single  small  lamp  stood  upon 
a  bracket  on  the  wall.  Douglas  Stone  took  it 
down,  and  picking  his  way  among  the  lumber, 
walked  over  to  a  couch  in  the  comer,  on  which  lay 
a  woman  dressed  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  with  yash- 
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mak  and  veiL  The  lower  part  of  the  &ce  was  ex- 
posed, and  the  surgeon  saw  ajagged  cut  which  ag- 
zagged  along  thelmrder  of  the  under  lip. 

■^ou  wiU  forgive  the  yashmak,"  said  the  Tufk. 
"You  know  our  views  about  woman  in  the  East." 

But  the  surgeon  was  not  thinking  about  the 
yashmak.  This  was  no  longer  a  woman  to  him. 
It  was  a  case.  He  stooped  and  examined  the 
wound  carefully. 

"There  are  no  signs  of  irritation,"  said  he. 
"  We  might  delay  the  operation  until  local  symp- 
toms dev«op." 

The  husband  wrung  his  hands  in  incontroUable 
agitation. 

"  Oh  1  sir,  sir,"  he  cried.  "  Do  not  trifle.  You 
do  not  know.  It  is  deadly.  I  know,  and  I  give 
you  my  assurance  that  an  operation  is  absolutely 
necessary.     Only  the  knife  can  save  her." 

"  And  yet  I  am  inclined  to  wait,"  said  Douglas 
Stone. 

"That  is  oiough,"  the  Turk  cried,  angrily. 
"Eveiy  minute  is  of  importance,  and  I  cannot 
stand  here  and  see  my  wife  allowed  to  sink.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  give  you  my  thanks  for 
having  come,  and  to  call  in  some  other  surgeon 
before  it  is  too  late." 

Douglas  Stone  hesitated.  To  refund  that  hun- 
dred pounds  was  no  pleasant  matter.  But  of 
course  if  he  left  the  case  be  must  return  the 
money.  And  if  the  Turk  were  right  and  the 
woman  died,  his  position  before  a  coroner  might 
be  an  embarrassing  one. 

"You  have  had  personal  experience  of  this 
poison  ? "  he  a  * 

"  I  have." 
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"  And  you  assure  me  that  an  operation  is  need- 
ftiL" 

"  I  swear  it  by  all  iiiat  I  hold  sacred." 

"  The  disfigurement  will  be  fri^tfiiL" 

"  I  can  understand  that  the  mouth  will  not  be  a 
pretty  one  to  kiss." 

Douglas  Stone  turned  fioeeW'  upon  the  man. 
The  speech  was  a  brutal  one.  But  the  Turk  has 
Ms  own  fashion  of  talk  and  of  thought,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  wrangling.  Douglas  Stone  drew 
a  bistoury  from  his  case,  opened  it  and  felt  the 
keen  strught  edge  with  his  forefinger.  Then  he 
held  the  lamp  closer  to  the  bed.  Two  dark  eyes 
were  gazing  up  at  him  through  the  slit  in  the  yash- 
mak. They  were  all  iris,  and  the  pupil  was  hardly 
to  be  seen. 

"  You  have  given  her  a  very  heavy  dose  of 
opium." 

"  Yes,  she  has  had  a  good  dose." 

He  glanced  again  at  the  dark  eyes  which  looked 
straight  at  his  own.  They  were  dull  and  lustreless, 
but,  even  as  he  gazed,  a  httle  shifting  sparkle  came 
into  them,  and  uie  lips  quivered. 

"  She  is  not  absolutely  unconscious,"  said  he. 

*'  Would  it  not  be  wdl  to  use  the  knife  while  it 
will  be  painless  ? " 

The  same  thou^t  had  crossed  the  sur^etm's 
mind.  He  grasped  the  wounded  lip  with  his  for- 
ceps, and  wiui  two  swift  cuts  he  took  out  a  broad 
V-shaped  piece.  The  woman  sprang  up  on  the 
couch  with  a  dreadful  gurghng  scre&m.  Her  cov- 
ering was  torn  from  her  fece.  It  was  a  face  that 
he  ^ew.  In  spite  of  that  protruding  upper  Up 
and  that  Jobber  of  blood,  it  was  a  nee  that  he 
knew.    She  kept  on  putting  her  hand  up  to  the 
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mp  and  screaming.  Douglas  Stone  sat  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  couch  with  his  knife  and  his  forceps. 
The  room  was  whirhng  round,  and  he  had  jelt 
something  go  like  a  ripping  seam  behind  his  ear. 
A  bystander  would  have  said  that  his  face  was  the 
more  ghastly  of  the  two.  As  in  a  dream,  or  as  if 
he  had  been  looking  at  something  at  the  plaVi  he 
was  conscious  that  the  Turk's  hur  and  beard  lay 
upon  the  table,  and  that  T^rd  Sannox  was  leaning 
lUFainst  the  wall  with  his  hand  to  his  side,  laughing 
suently.  The  screams  had  died  away  now,  and 
the  dreadful  head  had  dropped  back  again  upon 
the  pillow,  but  Douglas  Stone  still  sat  motionless, 
and  Lord  Sannox  still  chuckled  quietly  to  himself. 

"It  was  really  very  necessary  for  Marion,  this 
operation,"  said  he,  "  not  physically,  but  morally, 
you  know,  mcffally."    . 

Doi^las  Stone  stooped  forward  and  began  to 
play  with  the  fringe  of  the  coverlet 

"  I  had  long  intended  to  make  a  little  example," 
said  Lord  Sannox,  suavely.  "  Your  note  of 
Wednesday  miscarried,  and  I  have  it  here  in  my 
pocket-book.  I  took  some  pains  in  carrying  out 
my  idea.  The  wound,  by  the  way,  was  from  noth- 
ing more  dangerous  than  my  signet  ring." 

He  glanced  keenly  at  his  silent  companion,  and 
cocked  the  small  revolver  which  he  held  in  his  coat- 
pocket.  But  Douglas  Stone  was  stiU  picking  at 
the  coverlet 

"  You  see  you  have  kept  your  appointment  after 
all,"  said  Lonl  Sannox. 

And  at  that  Douglas  Stone  began  to  laugh.  He 
laughed  long  and  loudly.  But  Lord  Sannox  did 
not  laugh  now.  Something  like  fear  sharpened 
and  haraened  his  features.     He  walked  from  the 
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room,  and  he  walked  on  tiptoe.  The  old  woman 
was  waiting  outside. 

"  Attend  to  your  mistress  when  she  awakes," 
said  Lord  Sannox. 

Then  he  went  down  to  the  street  The  cab  was 
at  the  door,  and  the  driver  raised  his  hand  to  his 
hat 

"  John,"  said  Lord  Sannox,  "  you  will  take  the 
doctor  home  first  He  will  want  leading  down- 
stairs, I  think.  Tell  his  butlo*  that  he  has  beeai 
taken  ill  at  a  case." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

"  Then  you  can  take  Lady  Sannox  home." 

"  And  how  about  yourself,  ar?  " 

"  Oh,  my  address  for  the  next  few  months  will 
be  Hotel  di  Roma,  Venice.  Just  see  that  the  let- 
ters are  sent  on.  And  tell  Stevens  to  exhibit  all 
the  purple  chrysanthemums  next  Monday,  and  to 
wire  me  the  result" 
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The  Foreign  Minister  was  down  with  the  gout. 
For  a  week  he  hod  been  confined  to  the  house,  and 
he  had  missed  two  Cabinet  Councils  at  a  time 
when  the  pressure  upon  his  department  was  se- 
vere. It  is  true  that  he  had  an  excellent  under- 
secretary and  an  admirable  staff,  but  the  Minister 
was  a  man  of  such  ripe  experience  and  of  such 
proven  sagacity  that  things  lialted  in  his  absence. 
When  his  firm  hand  was  at  the  wheel  the  great 
ship  of  State  rode  easily  and  smoothly  upon  her 
way;  when  it  was  removed  she  yawed  and  stag- 
gered until  twelve  British  editors  rose  up  in  tlieir 
omniscience  and  traced  out  twelve  several  courses, 
each  of  which  was  the  sole  and  only  path  to  safety. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Opposition  said  vain  things, 
and  that  the  harassed  Fnme  Minister  prayed  for 
his  absent  colleague. 

The  Foreign  Minister  sat  in  his  dressing-room  in 
the  great  house  in  Cavendish  Square.  It  was  May, 
and  the  square  garden  shot  up  like  a  veil  of  green 
in  front  of  his  window,  but,  m  spite  of  the  sun- 
shine, a  fire  crackled  and  sputtered  in  the  grate  of 
the  sick-room.  In  a  deep-red  plush  arm-chair  sat 
the  great  statesman,  his  head  leaning  back  upon  a 
silken  pillow,  one  foot  stretched  forward  and  sup- 
ported upon  a  padded  rest  His  deeply-finM, 
finely- chiselled  face  and  slow-moving,  heavily- 
pouched  eyes  were  turned  upward  toward  the 
carved  and  painted  ceiling,  with  that  inscrutable 
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expression  which  had  been  the  despair  and  the  ad- 
miration of  his  Continental  colleagues  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  Congress  when  ne  had 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  arena  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy.  Yet  at  the  present  moment  his 
capacity  for  hiding  his  emotions  had  for  the  instant 
failed  him,  for  about  the  lines  of  his  strong,  straight 
mouth  and  the  puckers  ot  his  broad,  over-hangmg 
forehead,  there  were  sufficient  indications  of  the 
restlessness  and  impatience  which  consumed  him. 

And  indeed  there  was  enough  to  make  a  man 
chafe,  for  he  had  much  to  think  of,  and  yet  was 
bereft  of  the  power  of  thought  There  was,  for 
example,  that  question  of  the  Dobrutscha  and  the 
navigation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  which  was 
ripe  for  settlement.  The  Russian  Chancellor  had 
sent  a  masterly  statement  upon  the  subject,  and  it 
was  the  pet  ambition  of  our  Minister  to  answer  it 
in  a  worthy  fashion.  Then  there  was  the  blockade 
of  Crete,  and  the  British  fleet  lying  off  Cape  Mata- 
pan,  waiting  for  instructions  which  might  change 
the  course  of  European  history.  And  there  were 
those  three  unfortunate  Macedonian  tourists,  whose 
firiends  were  momentarily  expecting  to  receive 
their  ears  or  their  fingers  in  defoult  of  the  exorbi- 
tant ransom  which  had  been  demanded.  They 
must  be  plucked  out  of  those  mountains,  by  force 
or  by  diplomacy,  or  an  outraged  public  would  vent 
its  wrath  upon  Downing  Street.  All  these  ques- 
tions pressed  for  a  solution,  and  yet  here  was  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  England,  planted  in  an  arm- 
chair, with  his  whole  thoughts  and  attention  riv- 
eted upon  the  ball  of  his  right  toe  I  It  was  humili- 
ating— horribly  humiliating  I  His  reason  revolted 
at  it    He  had  been  a  respecter  of  himself,  a  re- 
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specter  of  his  own  will ;  but  what  sort  of  a  machine 
was  it  which  could  be  utterly  thrown  out  of  gear 
by  a  little  piece  of  inflamed  gristle  ?  He  groaned 
and  writhed  among  his  cushions. 

But,  after  all,  was  it  quite  impossible  that  he 
should  go  down  to  the  House  ?  Perbws  the  doe- 
tor  was  exaggerating  the  situation.  There  was  a 
Cabinet  Council  that  day.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch.  It  must  be  nearly  over  by  now.  But  at 
least  he  might  perhaps  venture  to  drive  down  as 
far  as  Westminster.  He  pushed  back  the  little 
round  table  with  its  bristle  of  medicine-bottles,  and 
levering  himself  up  with  a  hand  upon  either  arm  of 
the  chair,  he  clutched  a  thick,  oak  stick  and  hob- 
bled slowly  across  the  roouL  For  a  moment  as  he 
moved,  his  energy  of  mind  and  body  seemed  to 
return  to  him.  The  British  fleet  should  sail  from 
Matapan.  Pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Turks.  The  Greeks  should  be  shown — 
Ow!  In  an  instant  the  Mediterranean  was  blotted 
out,  and  nothing  remained  but  that  huge,  undeni- 
able, intrusive,  red-hot  toe.  He  staggered  to  the 
window  and  rested  his  left  hand  upon  the  ledge, 
while  he  propped  himself  upon  his  stick  with  nis 
right.  Outside  lay  the  bright,  cool,  square  garden, 
a  £ew  well-dressed  passers-by,  and  a  single,  neatly- 
appointed  carriage,  which  was  driving  away  from 
his  own  door.  His  quick  eye  caught  the  coat-of- 
arms  on  the  panel,  and  his  lips  set  for  a  moment 
and  his  bushy  eyebrows  gathered  ominously  with  a 
deep  furrow  between  them.  He  hobbled  back  to 
his  seat,  and  struck  the  gong  which  stood  upon  the 
table. 

"  Your  mistress ! "  said  he  as  the  serving-man 
entaied. 
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It  was  clear  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  of 
going  to  the  House.  The  shooting  up  his  leff 
warned  him  that  his  doctor  had  not  oTerestimated 
the  situation.  But  he  had  a  little  mental  wony 
now  which  had  for  the  moment  eclipsed  his  physical 
ailments.  He  tapped  the  ground  mipatiently  with 
his  stick  until  the  door  of  the  dressing-room  swung 
open,  and  a  tall,  elegant  lady  of  rather  more  than 
middle  age  swept  into  the  chamber.  Her  hair  waa 
touched  with  grey,  but  her  calm,  sweet  fiice  had  aH 
the  freshness  of  youth,  and  her  gown  of  green  shot 
plush,  with  a  sparkle  of  gold  passementerie  at  her 
bosom  and  shoulders,  showed  off  the  lines  of  her 
fine  figure  to  their  best  advantage. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  Charles? " 

"Whose  carriage  was  that  which  drove  away 
just  now  ? " 

>;  "Oh,  you've  been  up  I"  she  cried,  shaking  an 
admonitory  forefinger.  "  What  an  old  dear  it  is  I 
How  can  you  be  so  rash?  What  am  I  to  say  to 
Sir  William  when  he  comes  ?  You  know  that  he 
gives  up  his  cases  when  they  are  insubordinate." 

"  In  this  instance  the  case  may  give  him  up,"  said 
the  Minister,  peevishly ;  "  but  I  must  beg,  Clara, 
that  you  will  answer  my  question." 

"  Oh  I  the  carriage !  It  must  have  been  Lead 
Arthur  Sibthorpe's. ' 

"  I  saw  the  three  chevrons  upon  the  panel,"  mut- 
tered the  invalid. 

His  lady  had  pulled  herself  a  little  straighter  and 
opened  her  large  blue  eyes. 

"  Then  why  ask  ?  "  she  said.  "  One  might  almcKst 
think,  Charles,  that  you  were  la}dng  a  trap !  Did 
you  expect  that  I  should  deceive  you  ?  You  have 
not  had  your  lithia  powder." 
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"For  Heaven's  sake,  leave  it  alone  1  I  asked 
because  I  was  surprised  that  Lord  Arthur  should 
call  here.  I  should  have  fiincied,  Clara,  that  I  had 
made  myself  sufficiently  clear  on  that  point.  Who 
received  him? " 

» I  did.    That  is.  I  and  Ida." 

"  I  will  not  have  him  brought  into  contact  with 
Ida.    I  do  not  approve  of  it.    The  matter  has  gone  - 
too  €ai  already." 

The  lady  seated  herself  on  a  velvet-topped  foot- 
stool, and  bent  her  stately  figure  over  the  Minis- 
ter's hand,  which  she  patted  softly  between  her 
own. 

"  Now  you  have  said  it,  Charles,"  said  she.  "  It 
has  gone  too  fer — I  give  you  my  word,  dear,  that  I 
never  suspected  it  until  it  was  past  all  mending.  I 
may  be  to  blame — no  doubt  I  am ;  but  it  was  all 
so  sudden.  The  tail  end  of  the  season  and  a  week 
at  Lord  DonnythcHTie's.  That  was  all.  But  oh  I 
Charlie,  she  loves  him  so,  and  she  is  our  only  one  I 
How  can  we  make  her  miserable  1 " 

"  Tut,  tut! "  cried  the  Minister  impatiently,  slap- 
ping on  the  plush  arm  of  his  chur.  "  This  is  too 
much.  I  tell  you,  Clara,  I  give  you  my  word, 
that  all  my  official  duties,  all  the  affairs  of  this 
great  empire,  do  not  give  me  the  trouble  that  Ida 
does." 

'*  But  she  is  our  only  one,  Charles." 

"  The  more  reason  that  she  should  not  make  a 


"  Mesalliance,  Charles  1  Lord  Arthur  Sibthorpe, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Tavistock,  with  a  pedigree  from 
the  Heptarchy.  Debrett  takes  them  right  back  to 
Morcar,  !Earl  of  Northumberland." 

The  Minister  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"  Lord  Arthur  is  the  fourth  son  of  the  poorest 
duke  in  England,"  said  he.  "  He  has  neither  pros- 
pects nor  profession." 

"  But,  oh  !  Charlie,  you  could  find  him  both." 

"  I  do  not  like  him.  I  do  not  care  for  the  con- 
nection." 

"  But  consider  Ida  1  You  know  how  frail  her 
health  is.  Her  whole  soul  is  set  upon  him.  You 
would  not  have  the  heart,  Charles,  to  separate 
them? " 

Th^e  was  a  tap  at  the  dOor.  The  \adf  swept 
toward  it  and  threw  it  open. 

"  Yes,  Thomas  ? " 

**  If  you  please,  my  lady,  the  Prime  Minister  is 
below." 

"  Show  him  up,  Thomas." 

"  Now,  Charlie,  you  must  not  excite  yourself 
over  public  matters.  Be  very  good  and  cool  and 
reasonable,  like  a  darling.  I  am  sure  that  I  may 
trust  you." 

She  threw  her  light  shawl  round  the  invalid's 
shoulders,  and  slipped  away  into  the  bedroom  as 
the  great  miui  was  ushered  in  at  the  door  of  the 
dressing-room. 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  said  he  cordially,  stepping 
into  the  room  with  all  the  boyish  briskness  for 
which  he  was  famous,  "  I  trust  that  you  find  your- 
self a  little  better.  Almost  ready  for  harness,  eh  ? 
We  miss  you  sadly,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Council.  Quite  a  storm  brewing  over  this  Grecian 
business.  The  Tvmes  took  a  nasty  line  this  morn- 
ing" 

"  So  I  saw,"  said  the  invalid,  smiling  up  at  his 
chie£  "  Well,  well,  we  must  let  them  see  that  the 
country  is  not  entirely  ruled  &om  Printing  House 
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Square  yet.     We  must  keep  our  own  course  with- 
out fidterine." 

■  "  Certainly,  Charles,  most  undoubtedly,"  assented 
the  Prime  Minister,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  caU.  I  am  all  impa- 
tience to  know  what  was  done  in  the  Council" 

"  Pure  formalities,  nothing  more.  By  the  way, 
the  Macedonian  prisoners  are  all  right" 

"  Thank  goodness  for  that  I  " 

"  We  adjourned  all  other  business  until  we  should 
have  you  with  us  next  week.  The  question  of  a 
dissolution  begins  to  press.  The  reports  from  the 
provinces  are  excellent" 

The  Foreign  Minister  moved  impatiently  uid 
groaned. 

"  We  must  really  strughten  up  our  foreign  busi- 
ness a  little,"  said  he  "  I  must  get  NovikofTs 
Note  answered.  It  is  clever,  biit  the  fallacies  are 
obvious.  I  wish,  too,  we  could  clear  up  the  A&han 
frontier.  This  illness  is  most  exasperating.  'Hiere 
is  so  much  to  be  done,  but  my  brain  is  clouded. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  is  the  gout,  and  sometimes  I 
put  it  down  to  the  colchicum." 

"  What  will  our  medical  autocrat  say  ? "  laughed 
the  Prime  Minister.  "You  are  so  irreverent, 
Charles.  With  a  l»shop  one  may  feel  at  one's  ease. 
They  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  But 
a  doctor  with  his  stethoscope  and  thermometer  is  a 
thing  apart  Your  reading  does  not  impinge  upon 
him.  He  is  serenely  above  you.  And  then,  of 
course,  he  takes  you  at  a  disadvantage.  With 
health  and  strength  one  might  cope  with  him. 
Have  you  read  Hahnemann  ?  What  are  your  views 
upon  Hahnemann  ? " 

The  invalid  knew  his  illustrious  colleague  too 
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well  to  follow  him  down  any  of  those  by-paths  of 
knowled^  in  which  he  dehghted  to  wander.  To 
his  intensely  shrewd  and  practical  mind  there  was 
something  repellent  in  the  waste  of  energy  involved 
in  a  discussion  upon  the  Early  Church  or  the 
twenty-seven  principle  of  Mesmer.  It  was  his 
custom  to  slip  past  such  conversational  openings 
with  a  quick  step  and  an  averted  face. 

"  I  have  hardly  glanced  at  his  writings,"  said  he. 
"  By  the  way,  I  suppose  that  there  was  no  special 
departmental  news  t 

"  Ah  I  I  had  almost  forgotten.  Yes,  it  was  one 
of  the  things  which  I  had  called  to  tell  you.  Sir 
Algernon  Jones  has  resigned  at  Tangier.  There  is 
a  vacancy  there." 

* '  It  had  better  be  filled  at  once.  The  longer  de- 
lay the  more  applicants." 

"  Ah,  patronage,  patronage  I  "  si^ed  the  Prime 
Minister.  "Every  vacancy  makes  one  doubtful 
firiend  and  a  dozen  very  positive  enemies.  Who  so 
bitter  as  the  disappointed  place-seeker  1  But  you 
axe  right,  Charles.  Better  till  it  at  once,  especially 
as  there  is  some  little  trouble  in  Morocco.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Duke  of  Tavistock  would  like  the 
place  for  his  fourth  son.  Lord  Arthur  Sibthorpe. 
We  are  under  some  obligation  to  the  Duke." 

The  Foreign  Minister  sat  up  eagerly. 

"My  dear  fiiend,"  he  said,  "it  is  the  very  ap- 
pointment which  I  should  have  suggested.  Lord 
Arthur  would  be  very  much  better  in  Tangier  at 
present  than  in — in " 

"Cavendish  Square?"  hazarded  his  chief,  with  a 
little  arch  query  of  his  eyebrows. 

"  Well,  let  us  say  London.  He  has  manner  and 
tact.    He  was  at  Constantinople  in  Norton's  time." 
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"  Then  he  talks  Arabic  ? " 

"  A  smatterine.     But  his  French  is  good." 

"  Speaking  ofArabic,  Charles,  have  you  dipped 
into  Averroes  ? " 

*'  No,  I  have  not.  But  the  appointment  would 
be  an  excdlent  one  in  every  way.  Would  you 
have  the  great  goodness  to  amuige  the  matter  in 
my  absence? " 

"  Certainly,  Charles,  certainly.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  that  I  can  do  ? " 

"  No.     I  hope  to  be  in  the  house  by  Monday." 

"  I  trust  so.  We  miss  you  at  every  turn.  The 
Times  will  try  to  make  mischief  over  that  Grecian 
business.  A  leader-writer  is  a  terribly  irresponsible 
thing,  Charles.  There  is  no  method  by  which  he 
may  be  confuted,  however  preposterous  his  asser- 
tions.    Good-bye  1    Read  Porson !     (iood-bye  I " 

He  shook  the  invalid's  hand,  gave  a  jaunty  irove 
of  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  darted  out  of  the 
room  with  the  same  elasticity  and  energy  with 
which  he  had  entered  it. 

The  footman  had  already  opened  the  great  fold- 
ing door  to  usher  the  illustnous  visitor  to  his  car- 
riage, when  a  lady  st«>ped  &om  the  drawii^-room 
and  touched  him  on  the  sleeve.  From  behind  the 
half-closed  portiere  of  stamped  velvet  a  little  pale 
&ce  peeped  out,  half-curious,  half-fiightened. 

"  May  I  have  one  word? " 

"  Surely,  Lady  Charles." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  intrusive.'  I  would  not  for  the 
world  overstep  the  limits " 

"  My  dear  Lady  Charles  I "  interrupted  the  Prime 
Minister,  with  a  youthful  bow  and  wave. 

**  Pray  do  not  answer  me  if  I  go  too  &r.  But  I 
know  that  Lord  Arthur  Sibthorpe  has  applied  for 
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Tangier.  Would  it  be  a  liberty  if  I  asked  you 
what  chance  he  has  ? " 

"  The  1 

"Ohr 

In  the  foreground  and  background  there  was  a 
disappointed  nice. 

"  And  Lord  Arthur  has  it" 

The  Prime  Minister  chuckled  over  his  little  piece 
of  nwuery. 

"We  have  just  decided  it,"  he  continued. 
"  Lord  Arthur  must  go  in  a  week.  I  am  de* 
lighted  to  perceive,  I^ady  Chaiies,  that  the  appoint- 
ment has  your  approval.  Tangier  is  a  place  of  ex- 
traordinary inter^t.  Catherine  of  Braganza  and 
Colonel  Kirke  will  occur  to  your  memory.  Bur- 
ton has  written  well  upon  Northeni  A&ica.  I 
dine  at  Windsor,  so  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
excuse  my  leaving  you.  I  trust  that  Lord  Charles 
will  be  better.  He  can  hardly  fail  to  be  so  with 
such  a  nurse." 

He  bowed,  waved,  and  was  oiF  down  the  st«>s 
to  his  brougham.  As  he  drove  away.  Lady 
Charles  could  see  that  he  was  already  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  a  pap»-covered  novel 

She  pushed  back  tiie  velvet  curtmns,  and  re- 
turned into  the  drawing-room.  Her  daughter 
stood  in  the  sunlight  by  the  window,  tall,  fragile, 
and  exquisite,  her  features  and  outline  not  umike 
her  mother's,  but  frailer,  softer,  more  delicate. 
The  golden  hght  struck  one-half  of  her  high-bred, 
sensitive  face,  and  glimmered  upon  her  thickly- 
coiled  flaxen  hair,  striking  a  pinkish  tint  from  her 
closely-cut  costume  of  fawn-cmoured  cloth  with  its 
dainty  cinnamon  ruchings.  One  little  soft  frill  of 
chiffon  nestled  round  her  throat,  frtim  which  the 
white,  graceful  neck  and  well-poised  head  shot  up 
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like  a  lily  amid  moss.     Her  tiiin  white  hands  were 
pressed  together,  and  her  blue  eyes  turned  beseech- 


Silly    girl  1      Silly  girl  1 "     said    the  matron, 


lly  girl!" 
iplonng  1 


mgly  upon  her  mother. 

"Silly  girl!  Silly  ^ 
answering  that  implonng  look.  She  put  her 
hands  upon  her  daughter's  sloping  shoulders  and 
drew  her  toward  her.  "  It  is  a  very  nice  place  for 
a  short  Ume.     It  will  be  a  stepping  stone. 

"  But  oh  I   mamma,  in  a  week  1     Poor  Arthur  1 " 

"  He  will  be  happy." 

"  What  I  happy  to  part  ?  " 

"  He  need  not  part     You  shall  go  with  him." 

"  Oh  1  mammal " 

"Yes,  I  say  it" 

"  Oh  I  mamma,  in  a  week  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  in  a 
week.     I  shall  order  your  trousseau  to-day." 

"  Oh  I  vou  dear,  sweet  angel  I  But  I  am  so 
frightened  I  And  papa?  Oh  I  dear,  I  am  so 
frightened  1 " 

'*  Your  papa  is  a  diplomatist,  dear.** 

"Yes,  ma.*" 

"  But,  between  ourselves,  he  married  a  diplo- 
matist too.  If  he  can  manage  the  British  Empire, 
I  think  that  I  can  manage  him,  Ida.  How  long 
have  you  been  engaged,  child  ?  " 

'*  Ten  weeks,  mamma." 

"  Then  it  is  quite  time  it  came  to  a  head.  Lord 
Arthur  cannot  leave  England  without  you.  You 
must  go  to  Tangier  as  the  Minister's  wife.  Now, 
you  will  sit  there  on  the  settee,  dear,  and  let  me 
manage  entirely.  There  is  Sir  William's  carriage  I 
I  do  think  that  I  know  how  to  manage  Sir  William. 
James,  just  ask  the  doctor  to  step  in  this  way  I  " 

A  heavy,  two-horsed  carriage  had  drawn  up  at 
the  door,  and   there  came  a  single  stately  tnud 
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npon  the  knocker.  An  instant  afterward  the 
drawinff-iDom  door  flew  open  and  the  footman 
ushered  in  the  femous  physician.  He  was  a  small 
man,  clean-shaven,  with  the  old-fashioned  black 
dress  and  white  cravat  with  high-standins  collar. 
He  swung  his  golden  pince-nez  in  his  right  nand  as 
he  walked,  and  bent  forward  with  a  peering,  blink- 
ing expression,  which  was  somehow  suggestive  of 
the  dark  and  complex  cases  through  which  he  had 
seen. 

"  Ah  I "  said  he,  as  he  entered.  "  My  young 
patient  I    I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity." 

"Yes,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  her,  Sir 
William.     Fray  take  this  arm-chair." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  sit  beside  her,"  said  he,  tak- 
ing his  place  upon  the  settee.  "  She  is  loddng 
b^ter>  less  amemic  unquestionably,  and  a  foQet 
pulse.  Quite  a  htde  tinge  of  colour,  and  yet  not 
hectic" 

"  I  feel  stronger,  Sir  William." 

"  But  she  stiU  has  the  pain  in  the  side." 

"  Ah,  that  pain  I "  He  t^ped  lightly  undn  the 
collar-bones,  and  then  bent  forward  with  his  biaural 
stethoscope  in  either  ear.  "  Still  a  trace  of  dulness 
— still  a  slight  crepitation,"  he  murmured. 

"  You  spoke  of  a  change,  doctor." 

"  Yes,  certainly  a  judicious  change  might  be  ad- 
visable." 

"  You  said  a  dry  climate.  I  wish  to  do  to  the 
letter  what  you  recommend." 

"  You  have  always  been  model  patients." 

"  We  wish  to  be.     You  said  a  dry  climate." 

"  Did  I  ?  I  rather  forget  the  particulars  of  our 
conversation.  But  a  dry  climate  is  certainly  in- 
dicated." 

"Which  one  J" 

lis 
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"Well,  I  think  really  that  a  patient  should  be 
allowed  some  latitude.  I  must  not  exact  too  rigid 
disci^ine.  There  is  room  for  individual  choice — 
the  Engadine,  Central  Europe,  Egypt,  Algiers, 
which  you  like." 

"  I  hear  that  Tangier  is  also  recommended." 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly;  it  is  vctv  dry." 

"  You  hear,  Ida  ?  Sir  William  says  that  you 
are  to  go  to  Tangier." 

"  Or  any " 

"  No,  no.  Sir  William !  We  fisel  saiest  when  we 
are  most  obedient  You  have  said  Tangier,  and 
we  shall  certain^  try  Tangier.** 

"Really,  Latfy  Charles,  your  implicit  &tUi  is 
most  flattering.  It  is  not  everyone  who  would 
sacrifice  their  own  plans  and  inclinaticms  so  readily." 

"  We  know  your  skill  and  your  experience,  Sir 
William.  Ida  shall  try  Tangier.  I  am  convinced 
that  she  will  be  benefited." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it'* 

"  But  you  know  Lord  Charles.  He  is  just  a 
little  inclined  to  decide  medical  mattors  as  he  would 
an  afFau-  of  State.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  firm 
with  him." 

"  As  long  as  Lord  Charles  honours  me  so  &t  as 
to  ask  my  wlvice  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not  place 
me  in  the  &lse  position  of  having  that  advice  dis- 
r^arded." 

The  medical  baronet  whirled  round  the  cord  of 
his  pince-nez  and  pushed  out  a  protesting  hand. 

"  No.  no,  but  you  must  be  mm  on  tne  point  of 
Tangier." 

"Having  deliberately  formed  the  opinion  that 
Tangier  is  the  best  place  for  our  young  patient,  I 
do  not  think  that  1  shall  readily  change  my  ooa- 
viction." 
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"  Of  course  not," 

"  I  shall  speak  to  Lord  Charles  upon  the  subject 
now  when  I  go  upstairs." 

"  Pray  do." 

"  And  meanwhile  she  will  continue  her  present 
course  of  treatment.  I  trust  that  the  warm  African 
air  may  send  her  back  in  a  few  months  with  all  her 
energy  restored." 

He  bowed  in  the  courteous,  sweeping,  old-world 
&shion  which  had  done  so  much  to  build  up  his 
ten  thousand  a  year,  and,  with  the  stealthy  gait  of 
a  man  whose  life  is  spent  in  sick-rooms,  he  followed 
the  footman  upstairs. 

As  the  red  velvet  curtains  swept  back  into  po- 
sition, the  Lady  Ida  threw  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck  and  sank  her  face  on  to  her  bosom. 

"  Oh  1  mamma,  you  are  a  diplomatist  I "  she 
cried. 

But  her  mother's  expression  was  rather  that  of 
the  general  who  looked  upon  the  first  smoke  of  the 
guns  than  of  one  who  had  won  the  victory. 

"All  will  be  right,  dear,"  said  she,  glancing  down 
at  the  flufiy  yellow  curls  and  tiny  ear.  "  Tliere  is 
still  much  to  be  done,  but  I  think  we  may  venture 
to  order  the  trousseau." 

"  Oh  1  how  brave  you  are  J " 

"  Of  course,  it  mtII  in  any  case  be  a  very  quiet 
affair.  Arthur  must  get  the  licence.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  hole-and-corner  marriages,  but  where  the 
gentleman  has  to  take  up  an  official  position  some 
allowance  must  be  made.  We  can  have  Lady 
Hilda  Edgecombe,  and  the  Trevors,  and  the  Gre- 
viUes,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Prime  Minister  would 
run  down  if  he  could." 

"  And  papa  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  will  come  too,  if  he  is  well  enouj^ 
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We  must  wait  until  Sir  William  goes,  and,  mean- 
while, I  shall  write  to  Lord  Arthur." 

Half  an  hour  had  passed,  and  quite  a  number  of 
notes  had  been  dashed  off  in  the  fine,  bold,  park- 
paling  handwriting  of  Lady  Charles,  when  the  door 
clashed,  and  the  wheels  of  the  doctor's  carriage  were 
heard  grating  outside  against  the  curb.  Lady 
Charles  laid  down  her  pen,  kissed  her  daughter,  and 
started  off  for  the  sick-room.  The  Foreign  Minis- 
ter was  lying  back  in  his  chair,  witii  a  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief over  his  forehead,  and  his  bulbous,  cotton- 
wadded  foot  still  protruding  upon  its  rest. 

"  I  think  it  is  almost  hniment  time,"  said  the 
lady,  shakiiu;  a  blue  crinkled  bottle.  "  Shall  I  put 
on  a  little?"^ 

"  Oh  1  this  pestilent  toe  I "  groaned  the  sufferer. 
"  Sir  William  won't  hear  of  my  moving  yet  I  do 
think  he  is  the  most  completely  obstinate  and  pig- 
headed man  that  I  have  ever  met.  I  tell  him  that 
he  has  mistaken  his  profession,  and  that  I  could 
find  him  a  post  at  Constantinople.  We  need  a 
mule  out  there." 

"  Poor  Sir  William  I "  laughed  Lady  Charles. 
"  But  how  has  he  roused  your  wrath  ? " 

"  He  is  so  persistent — so  dogmatic." 

"  Upon  wMt  point  ? " 

"  Well,  he  has  been  laying  down  the  law  about 
Ida.  He  has  decreed,  it  seems,  that  she  is  to  go  to 
Tangier." 

"He  siud  something  to  that  effect  before  he 
went  up  to  you." 

"Oh,  he  did,  did  he?" 

The  slow-moving,  inscrutable  eye  came  sliding 
round  to  her. 

The  lady's  face  had  assumed  an  expression  of 
transparent  obvious  innocence,  an  intrusive  caa- 

145 
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dour  which  is  never  seen  in  nature  save  when  a 
woman  is  bent  upon  deception. 

"  He  examined  her  limgs,  Charles.  He  did  not 
say  much,  but  his  expression  was  veiy  grave." 

"  Not  to  say  owlish,"  interrupted  the  Minister. 

"  No,  no,  Charles ;  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  He 
said  that  she  must  have  a  change.  I  am  sure  that 
he  thou^t  more  than  he  said.  He  spoke  of  dul- 
ness  and  crepitation,  and  the  effects  of  the  A&ican 
air.  Then  the  talk  turned  upon  dry,  bracing 
health  resorts,  and  he  agreed  that  Tangier  was  the 
place.  He  said  that  even  a  few  months  there 
would  work  a  change." 

'*  And  that  was  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  was  alL" 

L(Hrd  Charles  shrum^  his  shoulders  with  die  air 
of  a  man  who  is  but  naif  convinced. 

"  But,  of  course,"  said  the  lady,  serenely,  "  if 
you  think  it  better  that  Ida  should  not  go  she  shall 
not.  The  only  thing  is  that  if  she  should  get  worse 
we  might  feel  a  litue  uncomfortable  afterward.  In 
a  weafaiess  of  that  sort  a  very  short  time  may  make 
a  difference.  Sir  William  evidently  thought  the 
matter  critical  Still,  there  is  no  reason  wh^  he 
should  influence  you.  It  is  a  little  responsibility, 
however.  If  you  take  it  all  upon  yourself  and  free 
me  from  any  of  it,  so  that  aft^ward " 

*'  My  dear  Clara,  how  you  do  croak ! " 

"Oh  1 1  don't  wish  to  do  that,  Charles.  But  you 
remember  what  happened  to  Lord  Bellamy's  ctuld. 
She  was  just  Ida's  age.  That  was  another  case  in 
which  Sir  William's  advice  was  disregarded." 

Lord  Charles  groaned  impatiently. 

*'  I  have  not  disregarded  it,"  said  be. 

*'No,  DO,  of  course  not.  I  know  your  strong 
sense,  and  your  good  heart  too  well.  dear.  You 
US 
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were  very  wisely  looking  at  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. That  is  what  we  poor  women  cannot  do.  It 
is  emotion  against  reason,  as  I  have  often  heard 
you  say.  We  are  swayed  this  way  and  that,  but 
you  men  are  persistent,  and  so  you  gain  your  way 
with  us.  But  I  am  so  pleased  that  you  have  de- 
cided for  Tangier." 

"Havel?" 

"  Well,  dear,  you  said  that  you  would  not  disre- 
gard Sir  WUliam." 

"  Well,  Clara,  admitting  that  Ida  is  to  go  to 
Tangier,  you  will  allow  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  escort  her  ? " 

"  Utterly." 

"  And  for  you  ? " 

"  While  you  are  ill  my  place  is  by  your  side." 

"  There  is  your  sister  ? ' 

"  She  is  gomg  to  Florida," 

"  Lady  Dumlutrton,  then  ?  " 

"She  is  nursing  her  &ther.  It  is  out  of  the 
question." 

"Well,  then,  whom  can  we  possibly  ask? 
Especially  just  as  the  season  is  commencing.  You 
see,  Clara,  the  fates  fight  against  Sir  WUliam." 

His  wife  rested  her  elbows  against  the  back  of 
the  great  red  chair,  and  passed  her  fingers  through 
the  statesman's  grizzled  curls,  stoopmg  down  as 
she  did  so  until  her  lips  were  close  to  his  ear. 

"  There  is  Lord  Arthur  Sibthorpe,"  said  she  softly. 

Lord  Charles  bounded  in  his  cnur,  and  muttered 
8  word  or  two  such  as  were  more  frequently  heard 
from  Cabinet  Ministers  in  Lord  Melwume's  time 
than  now. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Clara ! "  he  cried.  "  What  can 
haveput  such  a  thought  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  The  Prime  Minister." 
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"  Who  ?     The  Prime  Minister  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear.  Now  do,  do  be  good !  Or  perhaps 
I  had  better  not  speak  to  you  about  it  any  more. ' 

"  Well,  I  really  think  that  you  have  gone  rather 
too  far  to  retreat." 

"  It  was  the  Prime  Minister,  then,  who  told  me 
that  Lord  Arthur  was  going  to  Tanker." 

"  It  is  a  fact,  though  it  had  escaped  my  memfny 
for  the  instant." 

"And  then  came  Sir  William  with  his  advice 
about  Ida.  Oh  1  Charlie,  it  is  surely  more  than  a 
coincidence  I " 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  Lord  Charles,  with  his 
shrewd,  questioning  gaze,  "that  it  is  very  much 
more  Uian  a  coincidence.  You  are  a  very  clever 
woman,  my  dear.    A  bom  manager  and  organiser." 

The  lady  brushed  past  the  compliment 

"Think  of  our  own  young  days,  Charlie,"  she 
whispered,  with  her  fingers  still  toying  with  his 
hair.  "  What  were  you  then  ?  A  poor  man,  not 
even  Ambassador  at  Tanker.  But  I  loved  you, 
and  believed  in  you,  and  have  I  ever  r^retted  it  ? 
Ida  loves  and  believes  in  Lord  Arthur,  and  why 
should  she  ever  regret  it  either  ?  " 

Lord  Charles  was  silent.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  green  branches  which  waved  outside  the 
wmdow;  but  his  mind  had  flashed  back  to  a 
Devonshire  country-house  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
to  the  one  feteful  evening  when,  Mtween  old  yew 
hedges,  he  paced  along  beside  a  slender  girl,  and 
poured  out  to  her  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  his  am- 
bitions. He  took  the  white,  thin  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips. 

"You  have  been  a  good  wife  to  me,  Clara," 
said  he. 

She  said  nothing.     She  did  not  attempt  to  im- 
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prove  upon  her  advantage.     A  less  consummate 

feneral  might  have  tried  to  do  so,  and  ruined  all. 
he  stood  silent  and  submissive,  noting  the  quick 
play  of  thought  which  peeped  from  his  eyes  and 
up.  There  was  a  sparlde  m  the  one  and  a  twitch 
of  amusement  in  the  other,  as  he  at  last  glanced 
up  at  her. 

*'  Clara,"  said  he,  "  deny  it  if  you  can  1  You 
have  ordered  the  trotisseau" 

She  gave  his  ear  a  little  pinch. 

"  Subject  to  your  approval,"  said  she. 

"  You  have  written  to  the  Archbishop," 

"  It  is  not  posted  yet" 

"  You  have  sent  a  note  to  Lord  Arthur." 

"  How  could  you  tell  that  ? " 

"  He  is  downstairs  now." 

"  No;  but  I  think  that  is  his  brougham." 

Lord  Charles  sank  back  with  a  look  of  half- 
comical  despair. 

"Who  is  to  fight  against  such  a  woman?"  he 
cried.  "Ohl  if  I  could  send  you  to  Novikoifl 
He  is  too  much  for  any  of  my  men.  But,  Clara,  I 
cannot  have  them  up  here." 

"  Not  for  your  blessing  ? " 

"  No,  no  I " 

"  It  would  make  them  so  happy." 

"  I  cannot  stand  scenes." 

"  Then  I  shall  convey  it  to  them." 

"  And  pray  say  no  more  about  it — to-day,  at  any 
rate.     I  have  been  weak  over  the  matter." 

*'  Oh  1  Charlie,  you  who  are  so  strong  I " 

"  You  have  outflanked  me,  Clara.  It  was  very 
well  done.     I  must  congratulate  you." 

"  Well,"  she  murmured,  as  she  kissed  him,  "  you 
know  I  have  been  studying  a  very  clever  diplo- 
matist for  thirty  years." 
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Medical  men  are,  as  a  class,  very  much  too  busjr 
to  take  stock  of  singular  situations  or  dramatic 
events.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  ablest  chronicler 
of  their  experiences  m  our  literature  was  a  lawyer. 
A  life  spent  in  watching  over  death-beds — or  over 
birth- beds,  which  are  infinitely  more  trying — takes 
something  fix)m  a  man's  sense  of  proportion,  as 
constant  strong  waters  mi^t  corrupt  nis  palate. 
The  overstimuDited  nerve  ceases  to  respond.  Ask 
the  surgeon  for  his  best  experiences  and  he  may 
reply  ttut  be  has  seen  Uttle  that  is  remarkable,  or 
breuc  away  into  the  technical  But  catch  hfan 
some  night  when  the  fire  has  spurted  up  and  his 
pipe  is  reeking,  with  a  few  of  his  brother  {Hucti- 
tionois  for  company  and  an  artful  question  or  allu- 
sion to  set  him  going.  Then  you  will  get  some 
raw,  ^preen  &cts  new  plucked  from  the  tree  of  life. 
It  is  after  one  of  the  c^uarterly  dinners  of  the 
Midland  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
Twenty  coffee  cups,  a  dozen  liqueur  glasses,  and  a 
solid  bank  of  blue  smoke  which  swirls  slowly  along 
the  high,  gilded  ceiling  gives  a  hint  of  a  successful 
— *i g^^  ^]jg  members  have  shredded  off  to 


their  homes.  The  line  of  heavy,  bulge-pocketed  ' 
overcoats  and  of  stethoscope-b^iing  top  hats  is 
gmie  &om  the  hotel  corridor.  Round  the  fire  in 
uie  sitting-room  three  medicos  aie  stiU  hngerii^, 
however,  all  smoking  and  arguing,  while  a  fourth, 
who  is  a  mere  layman  and  young  at  that,  sits  back 
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at  the  table.  Under  cov^n^  an  open  journal  he 
is  writing  ftiriouslv  with  a  ^ylographic  pen,  asking 
a  question  in  an  mnocent  -voice  fix>in  time  to  time 
and  so  flickering  up  the  conversation  whenever  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  wane. 

The  three  men  are  all  of  that  stud  middle  age 
which  b^ins  early  and  lasts  late  in  the  profession. 
They  are  none  of  them  &mous,  yet  each  is  of  good 
repute,  aad  a  fair^  type  of  his  particular  branch. 
The  portly  man  with  the  authoritative  manner  and 
the  white,  vitriol  splash  upon  his  cheek  is  Charley 
Manson,  chief  of  the  Wonnley  Asylum,  and  author 
of  the  brilliant  mono^ph — "  Obscure  Nervous 
Lesions  in  the  Unmarried. '  He  always  wears  his 
collar  high  like  that,  since  the  half-successful  at- 
tempt ofa  student  of  Revelations  to  cut  his  throat 
with  a  splinter  of  glass.  The  second,  with  the 
ruddy  &ce  and  the  merry  brown  eyes,  is  a  general 
practitioner,  a  man  of  vast  experience,  who,  with 
his  three  assistants  and  his  five  horses,  t^es  twenty- 
five  hundred  a  year  in  half-crown  visits  and  shilling 
consultations  out  of  the  poorest  quarier  of  a  great 
<nty.  That  cheery  face  of  Theodore  Foster  is  seen 
at  the  side  of  a  hundred  sick-beds  a  day.  and  if  he 
has  one-third  more  names  on  his  visiting  list  than 
in  his  cash  book  he  always  promises  himself  that  he 
will  get  level  some  day  when  a  millionaire  with 
a  chronic  complaint — the  ideal  combination — shall 
seek  his  services.  The  third,  sitting  on  the  ria^t 
^rith  his  dress-shoes  shining  on  the  top  of  the  fender, 
is  Hargrave,  the  rising  surgeon.  His  &ce  has  none 
of  the  broad  humanity  of  Theodore  Foster's,  the 
eye  is  stem  and  critical,  the  mouth  straight  and 
\  severe,  but  there  is  strength  and  decision  in  every 
\   line  of  it,  and  it  is  nerve  rather  than  sympathy 
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which  the  patient  demands  when  he  is  bad  enough 
to  come  to  Hargraves  door.  He  calls  himself  a 
jawman,  "  a  mere  jawman,"  as  he  modestly  puts  it, 
but  in  point  of  fact  he  is  too  young  and  too  poor 
to  confine  himself  to  a  specialty,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing surgical  which  Hargrave  has  not  the  skill  and 
the  audacity  to  do. 

"  Before,  after,  and  during,"  murmurs  the  general 
practitioner  in  answer  to  some  interpolation  of  the 
outsider's.  "  I  assure  you,  Manson,  one  sees  all 
sorts  of  evanescent  forms  of  madness." 

"  Ah,  puerperal  1 "  throws  in  the  other,  knocking 
the  curved  grey  ash  &om  his  cigar.  "  But  you  had 
some  case  in  your  mind,  Foster." 

"  Well,  there  was  one  only  last  week  which  was 
new  to  me.  I  had  been  ei^aged  by  some  people 
of  the  name  of  Silcoe.  When  the  trouble  came 
round  I  went  mysdf,  for  they  would  not  hear 
of  an  assistant.  The  husband  who  was  a  police- 
man, was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  bed  on  the  fur- 
ther side.  '  Tnis  won't  do,'  said  I.  '  Oh  yes, 
doctor,  it  must  do,'  said  she.  '  It's  quite  irregtdar, 
and  he  must  go,'  said  I.  '  It's  that  or  notning,' 
said  she.  *  I  won't  open  my  mouth  or  stir  a  finger 
the  whole  night,'  saia  he.  So  it  ended  by  my  ^- 
lowing  him  to  remain,  and  there  he  sat  for  eight 
hours  on  end.  She  was  very  good  over  the  matter, 
but  every  now  and  again  Ae  would  fetch  a  hollow 
groan,  and  I  noticed  that  he  held  his  right  hand 
just  under  the  sheet  aU  the  time,  where  I  had  no 
doubt  that  it  was  clasped  by  her  left.  When  it 
was  all  happily  over,  I  looked  at  him  and  his  face 
was  the  colour  of  this  cigar  ash,  and  his  head  had 
dropped  on  to  the  edge  of  the  pillow.  Of  course  I 
thought  he  had  fiunted  with  emotion,  and  I  was 
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just  telling  myself  what  I  thought  of  myself  for 
having  been  such  a  fool  as  to  let  him  stay  there, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  that  the  sheet  over  his  hand 
was  all  soaked  with  blood ;  I  whisked  it  down,  and 
there  was  the  fellow's  wrist  half  cut  through.  The 
woman  had  one  bracelet  of  a  policeman's  handcuff 
over  her  left  wrist  and  the  other  round  his  right 
one.  When  she  had  been  in  pain  she  had  twisted 
with  all  her  strength  and  the  uon  had  &irly  eaten 
into  the  bone  of  Uie  man's  arm.  '  Aye,  doctor,' 
said  she,  when  she  saw  I  had  noticed  it  '  He's 
got  to  take  his  share  as  well  as  me.  Turn  and 
turn,'  said  she. 

"  Don't  you  find  It  a  very  wearing  branch  of  the 
profession  ? "  asks  Foster  alter  a  pause. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it  was  the  fear  of  it  that  drove 
me  into  lunacy  work." 

"  Aye,  and  it  has  driven  men  into  asylums  who 
never  found  their  way  on  to  the  medical  staff.  I 
was  a  very  shy  fellow  myself  as  a  student,  and  I 
know  what  it  means." 

"No  joke  that  in  general  practice,"  says  the 
alienist. 

"  Well,  you  hear  men  talk  about  it  as  thoudi  it 
were,  but  I  tell  you  it's  much  nearer  tragedy.  Take 
some  poor,  raw,  young  fellow  who  has  just  put  up 
his  plate  in  a  strange  town.  He  has  found  it  a  trial 
all  his  life,  perhaps,  to  talk  to  a  woman  about  lawn 
tennis  and  church  services.  When  a  young  man  is 
shy  he  is  shyer  than  any  girl.  Then  down  comes 
an  anxious  mother  and  consults  him  upon  the  most 
intimate  &mily  matters.  '  I  shall  never  go  to 
that  doctor  again,'  says  she  afterward.  '  His 
manner  is  so  stiff  and  unsympathetic'  Unsympa- 
thetic 1    Why,  the  poor  lad  was  struck  dumb  and 
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paralysed.  I  have  known  general  practition«s 
who  were  so  shy  that  they  could  not  oring  them- 
selves to  ask  the  way  in  the  street  Fancy  what 
sensitive  men  like  that  must  endure  before  they 
aet  broken  in  to  medical  practice.  And  then  they 
know  that  nothing  is  so  catching  as  shyness,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  keep  a  face  of  stone,  their  pa- 
tient will  be  covered  witn  confusion.  And  so  th^ 
keep  their  &ce  of  stone,  and  earn  the  reputation 
perhaps  of  having  a  heart  to  correspond.  I  sup- 
pose nothing  woiud  shake  your  nerve,  Manson." 

"Well,  when  a  man  lives  year  in  year  out 
among  a  thousand  lunatics,  with  a  foir  sprinkling 
of  homicidals  amoi^  them,  one's  nerves  either  get 
set  or  shattered.     Mine  are  all  right  so  far." 

"  I  was  fiightened  once,"  says  the  sui^eon.  "  It 
was  when  I  was  doing  dispensary  work.  One 
night  I  had  a  call  from  some  very  poor  people,  and 
gathered  from  the  few  words  they  said  that  their 
child  was  ilL  When  I  ent^^  the  room  I  saw  a 
small  cradle  in  the  comer.  Raising  the  lamp  I 
walked  over  and  putting  back  the  curtains  I  looked 
down  at  the  baby.  I  tell  you  it  was  sheer  Provi- 
dence that  I  dimi't  drop  that  lamp  and  set  the 
whole  place  ali^t.  The  head  on  the  pillow 
turned,  and  I  saw  a  fiu:e  looking  up  at  me  which 
seemed  to  me  to  have  more  meudgnancy  and  wick- 
edness than  ever  I  had  dreamed  of  in  a  nightmare. 
It  was  the  flush  of  red  over  the  cheek-bones,  uid 
the  brooding  eyes  full  of  loathing  of  me,  and  of 
everything  else,  that  impressed  me.  I'll  never  for- 
get my  start  as,  instead  of  the  chubby  face  of  an 
mfant,  my  eyes  fell  upon  this  creature.  I  took 
the  mother  into  the  next  room.  '  What  is  it?'  I 
asked.     'A  girl  of  sixteen,'  said  she,  and  then 
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throwing  up  her  aitas, '  Oh,  pray  God  she  may  be 
taken ! '  The  poor  thing,  though  she  spent  her  life 
in  ^is  little  cradle,  had  great,  long,  thin  limbs 
which  she  curled  up  under  net.  I  lost  sight  of  the 
case  and  don't  know  what  became  of  i^  but  111 
never  forget  the  look  in  her  wes." 

"That's  creepy,"  says  Dr.  Foster.  "But  I 
think  one  of  my  experiences  would  run  it  close. 
Shortly  after  I  put  up  my  plate  I  had  a  visit  from 
a  little  hunch-backed  woman,  who  wished  me  to 
come  and  attend  to  her  sister,  who  was  very  ill. 
When  I  reached  the  house,  which  was  a  very 
poor  one,  I  found  two  other  little  hunch-backed 
women,  exactly  like  the  first,  waiting  for  me  in  the 
sitting-room.  Not  one  of  them  said  a  word,  but 
my  companion  took  the  lamp  and  walked  upstairs 
with  her  two  sisters  behind  ner,  and  me  brmging 
up  the  rear.  I  can  see  those  three  queer  shadows 
cast  by  the  lamp  upon  the  wall  as  clearly  as  I  can 
see  that  tobacco  pouch.  In  the  room  above  was 
the  fourth  sister,  a  remarkably  beautifol  girl  in 
such  a  state  that  it  would  be  inhuman  to  leave 
her.  The  three  deformed  sisters  seated  themselves 
round  the  room,  like  so  many  graven  images,  and 
all  night  not  one  of  them  opened  her  moutn.  I'm 
not  romancing,  Hargrave ;  this  is  absolute  fact. 
In  the  early  morning  a  fearfol  thunderstorm  broke 
out,  one  of  the  most  violent  I  have  ever  known.  ■ 
The  little  garret  burned  blue  with  the  Ughtning, 
and  the  thunder  roared  and  rattled  as  if  it  were  on 
the  very  roof  of  the  house.  It  wasn't  much  of  a 
lamp  I  had,  and  it  was  a  queer  thing  when  a  spurt 
of  hghtning  came  to  see  those  three  twisted  figures 
sitting  round  the  walls,  or  to  have  the  voice  of  my 
patient  drowned  by  the  booming  of  the  thunder. 
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By  Jove,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  there  was  a 
time  when  I  nearly  bolted  from  the  room.  All 
came  right  in  the  end,  but  I  never  heard  the  trae 
storv  of  the  mysterious  beauty  and  ho*  three  crip- 
pled sisters." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  these  medical  stories," 
sighs  the  outsider.  "They  never  seem  to  have 
an  end." 

"  When  a  man  is  up  to  his  neck  in  practice,  my 
boy,  he  has  no  time  to  gratify  his  private  curiosity. 
Things  shoot  across  him  and  he  gets  a  glimpse  of 
them,  only  to  recall  them,  perhaps,  at  some  quiet 
moment  uke  this.  But  I've  always  felt,  Manson, 
that  your  line  had  as  much  of  the  terrible  in  it  as 
any  other." 

"More,"  groans  the  alienist.  "  A  disease  of  the 
body  is  bad  enough,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  disease 
of  the  souL  Is  it  not  a  shocking  thing — a  thing  to 
drive  a  reasoning  vaasi  into  absolute  Materialism — - 
to  think  that  you  may  have  a  fine,  noble  fellow 
with  every  divine  instinct  and  that  some  little  vas- 
cular change,  the  dropping,  we  will  say,  of  a  nu- 
nute  spicule  of  bone  from  the  inner  table  of  his  skull 
on  to  the  surface  of  his  brain  may  have  the  effect 
of  changing  him  to  a  filthy  and  pitiable  creature 
with  every  low  and  debasing  tendency  ?  What  a 
satire  an  asylum  is  upon  the  majesty  of  man,  and 
no  less  upon  the  ethereal  nature  of  the  souL" 

"  Faith  and  hope,"  murmurs  the  general  {h»c- 
titioner. 

"  I  have  no  &ith,  not  much  hope,  and  all  the 
charity  I  can  afford,"  says  the  surgeon.  "When 
theology  squares  itself  with  the  facts  of  life  I'll  read 
it  up." 

"You  were  talking  about  cases,"  says  the  out- 
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sider,  jeridog  the  ink  down  into  his  stylographic 
pen. 

"Well,  take  a  common  complunt  which  kills 
many  thousands  every  year,  like  G.F.  for  instance." 

"  What's  G. P.?" 

"  General  practitioner,"  su^;ests  the  surgeon  with 
a  grin. 

"The  British  pubUc  will  have  to  know  what 
G.P.  is,"  says  the  alienist  ^avely.  "  It's  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  has  the  distinction  of 
being  absolutdy  incurable.  General  paralysis  is  its 
full  title,  and  I  tell  you  it  promises  to  be  a  perfect 
scourge.  Here's  a  fairly  typical  case  now  which  I 
saw  last  Monday  week.  A  young  former,  a  splen- 
did fellow,  siuprised  his  friends  by  taking  a  very 
rosy  view  of  thmgs  at  a  time  when  the  whole  coun- 
try-side was  grumbling.  He  was  going  to  give  up 
wheat,  give  up  arable  land,  too,  if  it  didn't  pay, 
plant  two  thousand  acres  of  rhododendrons  ana  get 
a  monopoly  of  the  supply  for  Covent  Garden — 
there  was  no  end  to  his  schemes,  all  sane  enough 
but  just  a  bit  inflated.  I  called  at  the  fium,  not  to 
see  him,  but  on  an  altogether  different  matter. 
Something  about  the  man's  way  of  talking  struck 
me  and  I  watched  him  narrowly.  His  hp  had  a 
trick  of  quivering,  his  words  slurred  themselves  to- 
gether, and  so  did  his  handwritmg  when  he  had  oc- 
casion to  draw  up  a  small  agreement  A  closer 
inspection  showed  me  that  one  of  his  pupils  was 
ever  so  Uttie  larger  than  the  other.  As  I  left  the 
house  his  wife  came 'after  me.  'Isn't  it  splendid 
to  see  Job  looking  so  well,  doctor  ? '  said  she ;  '  he's 
that' full  of  energy  he  can  hardly  keep  himself 
quiet.'  I  did  not  say  anything,  for  I  had  not  the 
heart,  but  I  knew  that  the  fellow  was  as  much  con- 
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demned  to  death  as  though  he  were  lying  in  the 
cell  at  Newgate.  It  was  a  characteristic  case  of  in- 
cipient G.P." 

"  Good  heavens  I "  cries  the  outsider.  *'  My  own 
lips  tremble.  I  often  slur  my  words.  I  believe 
I  ve  got  it  mjrselfi" 

Tmee  little  chuckles  come  from  the  front  of  the 
fire. 

"  There's  the  danger  of  a  little  medical  knowl- 
edge  to  the  layman." 

"  A  great  autiiority  has  said  that  every  first  year's 
student  is  sufiering  in  silent  agony  from  four  dis- 
eases," remarks  the  surgeon.  "  One  is  heart  disease 
of  course;  another  is  cancer  of  the  parotid.  I  fox' 
get  the  two  other." 

"  Where  does  the  parotid  come  in  ? " 

"  Oh,  it's  the  last  wisdom  tooth  coming  through  1 " 

"And  what  would  be  the  end  of  that  young 
fiumer? "  asks  the  outsider. 

"  Paresis  of  all  the  muscles,  ending  in  fits,  coma 
and  death.  It  may  be  a  few  months,  it  may  be  a 
year  or  two.  He  was  a  veiy  strong  young  man 
and  would  take  some  killing.' 

"  By  the  way,"  says  the  ahenist,  "  did  I  ever  tell 
yoQ  about  the  first  certificate  I  ever  signed?  I 
stood  as  near  ruin  then  as  a  man  could  go," 

"  What  was  it,  then  ? " 

"  I  was  in  practice  at  the  time.  One  morning  a 
Mrs.  Cooper  called  upon  me  and  informed  me  that 
her  husband  had  shown  signs  of  delusions  lately. 
They  took  the  form  of  imagining  that  he  had  hem 
in  the  army  and  had  distinguished  himself  very 
much.  As  a  matter  of  &ct  ne  was  a  lawyer  and 
had  never  been  out  of  England.  Mrs.  Cooper  was 
of  opinion  that  if  I  were  to  call  it  might  alarm  him. 
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so  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  she  should  send 
him  up  in  uie  evening  on  some  pretext  to  my  con- 
sulting-room, which  would  give  me  the  opportunity 
of  having  a  chat  with  him  and,  if  I  were  convinced 
of  his  insanity,  of  signing  his  certificate.  Another 
doctor  had  already  signed,  so  that  it  only  needed 
my  concurrence  to  have  him  placed  under  treat- 
ment. Wdl,  Mr,  Cooper  arrived  in  the  evening 
about  half  an  hour  before  I  had  expected  him,  and 
consulted  me  as  to  some  malarious  symptoms  from 
which  he  said  that  he  suffered.  According  to  his 
account  he  had  just  returned  from  the  Abyssinian 
Campaign,  and  had  been  one  of  the  first  of  the 
British  forces  to  enter  Magdala.  No  delusion  could 
possibly  be  more  marked,  for  he  would  talk  of  little 
else,  so  I  filled  in  the  papers  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  When  his  wife  arrived,  after  he  had 
left,  I  put  some  questions  to  her  to  complete  the 
form.  *  What  is  nis  Age  ? '  I  asked.  '  Fifty,'  said 
she.  '  Fifty  1 '  I  cried.  *  Why,  the  man  I  ex- 
amined could  not  have  been  more  than  thirty  1 ' 
And  so  it  came  out  that  the  real  Mr.  Cooper  had 
never  called  upon  me  at  all,  but  that  by  one  of 
those  coincidences  which  take  a  man's  breath  away 
another  Cooper,  who  really  was  a  very  distin- 
guished young  officer  of  artillery,  had  come  in  to 
consult  me.  My  pen  was  wet  to  sign  the  paper 
when  I  discovered  it,"  says  Dr.  Manson,  mopping 
his  forehead. 

"  We  were  talking  about  nerve  just  now,"  ob- 
serves the  surgeon.  "  Just  after  my  qualifying  I 
served  in  the  Navy  for  a  time,  as  I  thmk  you  know. 
1  was  on  tJie  flag-ship  on  the  West  African  Sta- 
tion, and  I  remember  a  singular  example  of  nerve 
iK^iich  came  to  my  notice  at  that  time.     One  of 
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our  small  gunboats  had  gone  up  the  Calabar  river, 
and  while  there  the  surgetm  died  of  coast  fever. 
On  the  same  day  a  man's  leg  was  broken  by  a  spar 
fiilling  upon  it,  and  it  became  quite  obvious  that  it 
must  be  taken  off  above  the  knee  if  his  life  was  to 
be  saved.  The  young  lieutenant  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  craft  searched  among  the  dead  doc- 
tor's effects  and  laid  his  hands  upon  some  chloro- 
form, a  hip-joint  knife,  and  a  volume  of  Grey's 
Anatomy.  He  had  the  man  laid  by  the  stewmrd 
upon  the  cabin  table,  and  with  a  picture  of  a  cross 
section  of  the  thigh  in  front  of  him  he  began  to 
take  off  the  limb.  Evenr  now  and  then,  rearing 
to  the  diagram,  he  woulo  say:  *  Stand  by  with  the 
lashings,  steward.  There's  blood  on  the  chart 
about  here,'  Then  he  would  jab  with  his  knife 
until  he  cut  the  artery,  and  he  and  his  assistant 
would  tie  it  up  before  they  went  any  further.  In 
this  way  they  gradually  whittled  the  leg  off,  and 
upon  my  word  they  made  a  very  excellent  job  of 
it  The  man  is  hopping  about  the  Portsmouth 
Hard  at  this  day. 

"  It's  no  joke  when  the  doctor  of  one  of  these 
isolated  gunboats  himself  &Us  ill,"  continues  the 
surgeon  after  a  pause.  "  You  might  think  it  easy 
for  him  to  prescribe  for  himself  but  this  fever 
knocks  you  down  like  a  club,  and  you  haven^ 
strength  left  to  brush  a  mosquito  off  your  fece.  I 
had  a  touch  of  it  at  Lagos,  and  I  know  what  I  am 
tdling  you.  But  there  was  a  chum  of  mine  who 
really  had  a  curious  experience.  The  whole  crew 
gave  him  up,  and,  as  they  had  never  had  a  ftmeral 
aboard  the  ship,  they  b^gan  rehearsing  the  forms 
so  as  to  be  ready.  They  thought  thatlie  was  un- 
conscious, bat  bie  swears  he  could  hear  every  word 
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thak  jwssed.  'Corpse  comin*  up  the  'stchmiyl* 
cried  the  cockney  sergeant  of  Marines.  *  Presoit 
hanust'  He  was  so  amused,  and  so  indignant  too, 
that  he  just  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wouldn't  he 
carried  through  that  hatchway,  and  he  wasn't, 
either." 

"  There's  no  need  for  fiction  in  medicine,"  re- 
marks Foster,  "  for  the  &cts  will  always  beat  any- 
thing you  can  fimcy.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me 
sometimes  that  a  curious  paper  might  be  read  at 
some  of  these  meetings  about  the  uses  of  medicine 
in  popular  fiction." 

"How?" 

"  Well,  of  what  the  folk  die  of.  and  what  diseases 
are  made  most  use  of  in  novels.  Some  are  worn  to 
pieces,  and  others,  which  are  equally  common  in 
real  life,  are  never  mentioned.  Typhoid  is  fiiirly 
frequent  but  scarlet  fever  is  unknown.  Heart 
disease  is  common,  but  then  heart  disease,  as  we 
know  it,  is  usually  the  sequel  of  some  foregoing 
disease,  of  which  we  never  hear  anything  in  the 
romance.  Then  there  is  the  mjrsterious  malady 
called  brain  fover.  which  always  attacks  the  heroine 
after  a  crisis,  but  which  is  unknown  under  that 
name  to  the  text  books.  People  when  they  are 
over-excited  in  novels  &11  down  in  a  fit  In  a 
&irly  large  experience  I  have  never  known  anyone 
to  do  so  m  real  life.  The  small  complaints  amply 
don't  exist  Nobody  ever  gets  shingles  or  quinsy, 
or  mumps  in  a  novel.  All  the  diseases,  too,  belong 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  novelist  never 
strikes  below  the  belt" 

"111  tell  you  what,  Foster,"  says  the  alienist, 
"  there  is  a  side  of  life  which  is  too  medical  for  the 
general  pubfic  and  too  romantic  for  the  professional 
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journals,  but  which  contains  some  of  the  ricflest 
numan  materials  that  a  man  could  study.  It's  Aiot 
a  pleasant  side,  I  am  afraid,  but  if  it  is  good  enouwfa 
for  Providence  to  create,  it  is  good  enough  for  iqs 
to  try  and  understand.  It  would  deal  with  strange 
outbursts  of  savagery  and  vice  in  the  lives  of  the 
best  men,  curious  momentary  weaknesses  in  the 
record  of  the  sweetest  women,  known  but  to  one 
or  two,  and  inconceivable  to  the  world  around.  It 
would  deal,  too,  with  the  singular  phenomena  of 
waxing  and  of  waning  manhood,  and  would  throw 
a  light  upon  those  actions  which  have  cut  short 
many  an  honoured  career  and  sent  a  man  to  a  prison 
when  he  should  have  been  hurried  to  a  consulting- 
room.  Of  all  evils  that  may  come  upon  the  sons 
of  men,  God  shield  us  principally  from  that  one  1 " 
"  I  had  a  case  some  little  time  ago  which  was 
out  of  the  ordinary,"  says  the  surgeon.  "  There's 
a  famous  beauty  in  London  Society — I  mention 
no  names — who  used  to  be  remarkable  a  few  sea- 
sons ago  for  the  very  low  dresses  which  she  would 
wear.  She  had  the  whitest  of  skins,  and  most 
beautiiul  of  shoulders,  so  it  was  no  wonder.  Then 
gradually  the  frilling  at  her  neck  lapped  upward 
and  upward,  until  Iwt  year  she  astonished  every- 
one by  wearing  quite  a  high  collar  at  a  time  when 
it  was  completely  out  of  fashion.  Well,  one  day 
this  very  woman  was  shown  into  my  consulting- 
room.  When  the  footman  was  gone  she  suddenly 
tore  off  the  upper  part  of  her  dress.  '  For  (5od  s 
sake  do  som^hing  for  me  I '  she  cried.  Then  I 
saw  what  the  trouble  was.  A  rodent  ulcer  was 
eating  its  way  upward,  coiling  on  in  its  serpi^nous 
fashion  until  the  end  of  it  was  flush  with  her  collar. 
The  red  streak  of  its  trail  was  lost  below  the  hne  of 
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hJ  bust.  Year  by  year  it  had  ascended  and  she 
hjd  heightened  her  dress  to  hide  it,  until  now  it 
i^aa  about  to  invade  her  face.  She  had  been  too 
proud  to  confess  her  trouble,  even  to  a  medical 
man." 

"  And  did  you  stop  it  ? " 

"  Well,  with  zinc  chloride  I  did  what  I  could. 
But  it  may  break  out  afiaiu.  She  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  white-and-pink  creatures  who  are  rotten 
with  struma.  You  may  patch  but  you  can't 
mend." 

"  Dear  1  dear !  dear  I  "  cries  the  general  practi- 
tioner, with  that  kindly  softening  of  the  eyes  which 
had  endeared  him  to  so  many  thousands.  "  I  sup- 
pose we  mustn't  think  ourselves  wiser  than  Provi- 
dence, but  there  are  times  when  one  feels  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  scheme  of  things.  I've 
seen  some  sad  things  in  my  life.  Did  I  ever  tell 
you  that  case  where  Nature  divorced  a  most  loving 
couple  ?  He  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  an  athlete 
and  a  gentleman,  but  he  overmd  athletics.  You 
know  how  the  force  that  controls  us  gives  us  a 
little  tweak  to  remind  us  when  we  get  off  the 
beaten  track.  It  may  be  a  pinch  on  the  great  toe 
if  we  drink  too  much  and  work  too  little.  Or  it 
may  be  a  tug  on  our  nerves  if  we  dissipate  energy 
too  much.  With  the  athlete,  of  course,  it's  tne 
heart  or  the  lungs.  He  had  bad  phthisis  and  was 
sent  to  Davos.  Well,  as  luck  would  have  it,  she 
developed  rheumatic  fever,  which  left  her  heart 
veiy  much  affected.  Now,  do  jou  see  the  dread- 
ful dilemma  in  which  those  poor  people  found 
themselves?  When  he  came  below  4000  feet  or 
so,  his  symptoms  became  terrible.  She  could 
come  up  about  2500,  and  then  her  heart  reached  its 
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limit.  They  had  several  interviews  half  way  doll  .. 
the  valley,  which  left  them  neariy  dead,  and  at  la^ 
the  doctors  had  to  absolutely  forbid  it.  And  sA 
for  four  years  they  lived  within  three  miles  of  eanh 
other  and  never  met.  Every  mominff  he  would 
go  to  a  place  which  overlooked  the  ch^et  in  which 
she  lived  and  would  wave  a  great  white  cloth  and 
she  answer  from  below.  They  could  see  each 
other  quite  plainly  with  their  field  glasses,  and 
they  might  have  been  io  difiT^^nt  planets  for  all 
their  chance  of  meeting." 

"  And  one  at  last  died,"  says  the  outsider. 

"  No,  sir.  I'm  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  clinch  the 
story,  but  the  man  recovered  and  is  now  a  success- 
ful stockbroker  in  Drapers  Gardens.  The  woman, 
too,  is  the  mother  of  a  considerable  family.  But 
what  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"  Only  taking  a  note  or  two  of  your  t^." 

The  three  medical  men  laugh  as  they  walk  tow- 
ard their  overcoats. 

"  Why,  we've  done  nothing  but  talk  shop,"  says 
the  general  practitioner.  "  What  possible  into^ 
can  the  public  take  in  that  ?  " 
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Of  the  dealings  of  Edward  BeUingham  with  Will- 
iam Mookhouse  hce,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  great 
tenxir  of  Abercrombie  Smith,  it  may  be  that  no 
absolute  and  final  judgment  will  ever  be  delivered. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  the  fiiU  and  clear  narrative 
of  Smith  himself,  and  such  corroboration  as  he 
could  look  for  from  Thomas  Styles  the  servant, 
from  the  Reverend  Plumptree  Peterson,  Fellow  of 
Old's  and  from  such  other  people  as  chanced  to 
gain  some  passing  glance  at  this  or  that  incident  in 
a  singular  chain  of  events.  Yet,  in  the  main,  the 
story  must  rest  upon  Smith  alone,  and  the  most 
will  think  that  it  is  mOre  likely  that  one  brain, 
however  outwardly  sane,  has  some  subtle  warp  in 
its  texture,  some  strange  flaw  in  its  workings,  than 
that  the  path  of  nature  has  been  overstepped  in 
open  day  m  so  &med  a  centre  of  learning  and  light 
as  this  English  University.  Yet  when  wc  think 
how  narrow  and  how  devious  thifi  path  of  Nature 
is,  how  dimly  we  can  trace  it,  for  all  our  lamps  of 
science,  and  how  from  the  darkness  which  girds  it 
round  great  and  terrible  possibilities  loom  ever 
shadowTy  upward,  it  is  a  bold  and  confident  man 
who  will  put  a  limit  to  the  strange  by-paths  into 
frtiich  the  human  spirit  may  wander. 

In  a  certain  wing  of  what  we  will  call  Old  Col- 
lege there  is  a  comer  turret  of  an  exceeding  great 
age.  The  heavy  arch  which  spans  the  open  door 
has  bait  down^rard  in  the  centre  under  the  wdght 
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of  its  years,  and  the  grey,  lichen-blotched  blocks 
of  stone  are  bound  and  knitted  together  with 
withes  and  strands  of  ivy,  as  though  the  old 
mother  had  set  herself  to  brace  them  up  against 
wind  and  weather.  From  the  door  a  stone  stair 
curves  upward  spirally,  passing  two  landings,  and 
terminatmg  in  a  third  one,  its  steps  all  shapeless 
and  hollowed  by  the  tread  of  so  many  generations 
of  the  seekers  after  knowledge.  Life  nas  flowed 
like  water  down  this  winding  stair,  and,  waterlike, 
has  left  these  smooth -worn  grooves  behind  it. 
From  the  long-gowned,  pedantic  scholars  of  Plan- 
tagenet  days  down  to  the  young  bloods  of  a  later 
age,  how  Rill  and  strong  had  oeen  that  tide  of 
young  English  life.  And  what  was  left  now  of  all 
those  hopes,  those  strivings,  those  fiery  energies, 
save  here  and  there  in  some  old-world  churchyard 
a  few  scratches  upon  a  stone,  and  perchance  a 
handful  of  dust  in  a  mouldering  coffin  ?  Yet  here 
were  the  silent  stair  and  the  grey  old  wall,  with 
bend  and  saltire  and  many  anoUier  heraldic  device 
still  to  be  read  upon  its  sur&ce,  Uke  grotesque  shad- 
ows thrown  back  from  the  days  tiiat  had  passed. 

In  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1884,  three 
young  men  occupied  the  sets  of  rooms  which 
opened  on  to  the  separate  landings  of  the  old  stair. 
Each  set  consisted  simply  of  a  sitting-room  and  of 
a  bedroom,  while  the  two  corresponding  rooms 
upon  the  ground-floor  were  used,  the  one  as  a 
coal-cellar,  and  the  other  as  the  living-room  of  the 
servant,  Thomas  Styles,  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait 
upon  the  three  men  above  him.  To  right  and  to 
left  was  a  line  of  lecture-rooms  and  of  offices,  so 
that  the  dwellers  in  the  old  turret  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain seclusion,  which  made  the  chamners  popular 
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among  the  more  studious  undergraduates.  Such 
were  the  three  who  occupied  them  now — ^Aber- 
crombie  Smith  above,  Edward  Bellingham  beneath 
him,  and  William  Monkhouse  Lee  upon  the  lowest 
story. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  a  bright  spring  night,  and 
Abercromhie  Smith  lay  back  in  his  arm-chair,  his 
feet  upon  the  fender,  and  his  briar-root  pipe  be- 
tween his  hps.  In  a  similar  chair,  and  equally  at 
his  ease,  there  lounged  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace  bis  old   sent  Hastie. 

Both  men  were  in  fl  1  spent 

their  evening  upon  the  n  their 

dress  no  one  could  k  t,  alert 

faces  without  seeing  tl  ir  men 

— men  whose  min(£  and  tastes  turned  naturally  to 
all  that  was  manly  and  robust.  Hastie,  indeed, 
was  stroke  of  his  coUege  boat,  and  Smith  was  an 
even  better  oar,  but  a  coming  examination  had 
already  cast  its  shadow  over  him  and  held  him  to 
his  work,  save  for  the  few  hours  a  week  which 
health  demanded.  A  litter  of  medical  books  upon 
the  table,  with  scattered  bones,  models  and  ana- 
tomical plates,  pointed  to  the  extent  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  his  studies,  while  a  couple  of  single- 
sticks and  a  set  of  boxing-gloves  above  the  mantel- 
piece hinted  at  the  means  by  which,  with  Hastie's 
help,  he  might  take  his  exercise  in  its  most  com- 
pressed and  least  distant  form.  They  knew  each 
other  very  well — so  well  that  they  could  sit  now 
in  that  soothing  silence  which  is  the  very  highest 
development  of  companionship. 

"  Have  some  whisky,"  said  Abercrombie  Smith 
at  last  between  two  cloudbursts.  "  Scotch  in  the 
jug  and  Irish  in  the  bottle." 
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"No,  thanks.  I'm  in  far  the  sculls.  I  don't 
liquor  when  I'm  trainmg.     How  about  you  ? " 

"  I'm  reading  hard.  I  think  it  best  to  leave  it 
alone." 

Hastie  nodded,  and  they  relapsed  into  a  em- 
tented  silence. 

"  By  the  way.  Smith,"  asked  Hastie,  presently, 
"  have  you  made  the  acquaintance  of  either  of  the 
fellows  on  your  stair  yet?  " 

"  Just  a  nod  when  we  pass.    Nothing  more." 

"  Hum  I  iclined  to  let  it  stand  at 

that     Ik  g  of  them  both.      Not 

much,  but  want     I  don't  think  I 

should  tak  '  bosom  if  I  were  you. 

Not  that  amiss  with  Monkhouse 

Lee." 

"  Meaning  the  thin  one  ? " 

"Precisely.  He  is  a  gentlemanly  Uttle  fellow. 
I  don't  thinik  there  is  any  vice  in  him.  But  then 
vou  can't  know  him  without  knowing  Belling- 
ham." 

"  Meaning  the  fat  one  ? " 

"  Yes,  the  fat  one.  And  he's  a  man  whom  I, 
for  one,  would  rather  not  know." 

Abercrombie  Smith  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
glanced  across  at  his  companion. 

"  What's  up,  then  ? "  he  asked.  "  Drink  ?  Cards  ? 
Cad  ?    You  used  not  to  be  censorious." 

"  Ah  1  you  evidently  don't  know  the  man,  or  you 
wouldn't  ask.  There's  something  damnable  about 
him — something  reptilian.  My  gorge  always  rises 
at  him.  I  should  put  him  down  as  a  man  with 
secret  vices — an  evil  liver.  He's  no  fool,  though. 
They  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  his  line 
that  th^  have  ever  had  in  tiie  college." 
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"  Medicine  or  classics  ? " 

*'  Eastern  languages.  He's  a  demon  at  them. 
Chillingworth  met  him  somewhere  above  the  sec- 
cmd  cataract  last  long,  and  he  told  me  that  he  just 
prattled  to  the  Aralffi  as  if  he  had  been  bom  and 
nursed  and  weaned  among  them.  He  talked  Cop- 
tic to  the  Copts,  and  Hebrew  to  the  Jews,  and 
Arabic  to  the  Bedouins,  and  they  were  all  ready  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  frock-coat  There  are  some  old 
hermit  Jolmnies  up  in  those  parts  who  sit  on  rocks 
and  scowl  and  spit  at  >t.     Well, 

when  they  saw  this  i  before  he 

had  said  five  words  tl  i  on  their 

bellies  and  wric^led.  d  that  he 

never  saw  anytmng  lib  seemed  to 

take  it  as  his  right,  too,  and  strutted  about  among 
them  and  talked  down  to  them  hke  a  Dutch  uncle. 
Pretty  good  for  an  undergrad.  of  Old's,  wasn't  it  ? " 

"  why  do  you  say  you  can't  know  Lee  without 
knowing  Bellingham  1 " 

*'  Because  Bellingham  is  engaged  to  his  sister 
Eveline.  Such  a  hnght  httle  girl.  Smith !  I  know 
the  whole  family  weU.  It's  (Bsgusting  to  see  that 
brute  with  her.  A  toad  and  a  dove,  that's  what 
they  always  remind  me  of." 

Abererombie  Smith  grinned  and  knocked  his 
ashes  out  against  the  side  of  the  grate. 

"  You  show  every  card  in  your  hand,  old  chap," 
said  he.  "  What  a  prejudiced,  green-eyed,  evil- 
thinking  old  man  it  is!  You  have  really  nothing 
against  the  fellow  except  that" 

"  Well,  I've  known  her  ever  since  she  was  as 
long  as  that  cherry-wood  pipe,  and  I  don't  like  to 
see  her  taking  risks.  And  it  is  a  risk.  He  looks 
beastly.     And  he  has  a  beastly  temper,  a  venomous 
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temper.  You  remember  his  row  with  I^ng  Nor- 
ton?" 

*'  No;  you  always  forget  that  I  am  a  freshman." 
"  Ah,  it  was  last  winter.  Of  course.  Well,  you 
know  the  towpath  along  by  the  river.  There  were 
several  fellows  going  along  it,  Bellingham  in  front, 
when  they  came  on  an  old  market-woman  coming 
the  other  way.  It  had  been  raining — you  know 
what  those  fields  are  like  when  it  has  rained — and 
the  path  ran  between  the  river  and  a  great  puddle 
that  was  sad.     Well,  what  does  this 

swine  do  1  paUi,  and  push  the  old  girl 

into  the  n  e  and  her  marketings  came 

to  terribk  is  a  blackguard  thing  to  do, 

and  Long  is  as  gentle  a  fellow  as  ever 

stepped,  told  him  what  he  thought  of  it  One 
word  led  to  another,  and  it  ended  in  Norton  la3'ing 
his  stick  across  the  fellow's  shoulders.  There  was 
the  deuce  of  a  fuss  about  it,  and  it's  a  treat  to  see 
the  way  in  which  Bellingham  looks  at  Norton  when 
they  meet  now.  By  Jove,  Smith,  it's  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  I " 

"  No  hurry.  Light  your  pipe  again." 
"  Not  I.  I'm  supposed  to  he  in  training.  Here 
I've  been  sitting  gossiping  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  safely  tucked  up.  I U  borrow  your  skull,  if 
you  can  share  it.  Williams  has  had  mine  for  a 
month.  Ill  take  the  little  bones  of  your  ear,  too, 
if  you  are  sure  you  won't  need  them.  Thanks  very 
much.  Never  mind  a  ba^,  I  can  carry  them  very 
well  under  my  arm.  Good-night,  my  son,  and  take 
my  tip  as  to  your  neighbour." 

When  Hastie,  bearing  his  anatomical  plunder, 
had  clattered  off  down  the  winding  stair,  Aber- 
crombie  Smith  hurled  his  pipe  into  the  waste-paper 
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basket,  and  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  the  lamp, 
plunged  into  a  formidable  green-covered  volume, 
adorned  with  great  coloured  maps  of  that  strange 
internal  kingdom  of  which  we  are  the  hapless  and 
helpless  monarchs.  Though  a  freshman  at  the 
College,  the  student  was  not  so  in  medicine,  for  he 
had  worked  for  four  years  at  Glasgow  and  at  Beiiin, 
and  this  coming  examination  would  place  him 
finally  as  a  member  of  his  profession.  With  his 
firm  mouth,  broad  forehead,  and  clear-cut,  some- 
what hard-featured  &ce,  he  was  a  man  who,  if  he 
had  no  brilliant  talent,  was  yet  so  dogged,  so  pa- 
tient, and  so  strong  that  he  might  in  the  end  over- 
top a  more  showy  genius.  A  man  who  can  hold 
his  own  among  Scotchmen  and  North  Germans  is 
not  a  man  to  be  easily  set  back.  Smith  had  left  a 
name  at  Glasgow  and  at  Berlin,  and  he  was  bent 
now  upon  doing  as  much,  if  hard  work  and  devotion 
could  accomplish  it. 

He  had  sat  reading  for  about  an  hour,  and  the 
hands  of  the  noisy  carriage  clock  upon  the  side 
table  were  rapidly  closing  together  upon  the  twelve, 
when  a  sudden  sound  feU  upon  the  student's  ear — 
a  sharp,  rather  shrill  sound,  like  the  hissing  intake 
of  a  man's  breath  who  gasps  under  some  strong 
emotion.  Smith  laid  down  his  book  and  slanted 
his  ear  to  listen.  There  was  no  one  on  either  side 
or  above  him,  so  that  the  interruption  came  cer- 
tainly from  the  neighbour  beneath — ^the  same  neigh- 
bour of  whom  Hastie  had  given  so  unsavoury  an 
account.  Smith  knew  him  only  as  a  flabby,  pale- 
faced  man  of  sO«it  and  studious  habits,  a  man 
whose  lamp  threw  a  golden  bar  from  the  old  turret 
even  after  ne  had  extinguished  his  own.  This  com- 
munity in  lateness  had  formed  a  certain  silent  bond 
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between  them.  It  was  soothing  to  Smith  wfaw 
the  hours  stole  on  toward  dawning  to  feel  that  thore 
was  another  so  close  who  set  as  small  a  value  upon 
his  sleep  as  he  did.  Even  now,  as  his  thou^ts 
turned  toward  him.  Smith's  feelings  were  kindly. 
Hastie  was  a  good  fellow,  but  he  was  rough,  strong- 
fibred,  with  no  imagination  or  sympathy.  He 
could  not  tolerate  departures  from  wmit  he  looked 
upon  as  the  model  type  of  manliness.  If  a  man 
could  not  be  measured  oy  a  pubhc-school  standard, 
then  he  was  beyond  the  pale  with  Hastie.  Like  so 
many  who  are  thanselves  robust,  he  was  apt  to 
confuse  the  constitution  with  the  character,  to 
ascribe  to  want  of  principle  what  was  really  a  want 
of  circulation.  Smith,  with  his  stronger  mind,  knew 
his  friend's  habit,  and  made  allowance  for  it  now  as 
his  thoughts  turned  toward  the  man  beneath  him. 

There  was  no  return  of  the  singular  sound,  and 
Smith  was  about  to  turn  to  his  work  once  more, 
when  suddenly  there  broke  out  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  a  hoarse  cry,  a  positive  scream — ^the  call  of  a 
man  who  is  moved  and  shaken  beyond  all  controL 
Smith  sprang  out  of  his  chair  and  dropped  his  book. 
He  was  a  man  of  fairly  firm  fibre,  but  there  was 
something  in  this  sudden,  uncontrollable  shriek  of 
horror  which  chilled  his  blood  and  pringled  in  his 
iddn.  Coming  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  an  hour, 
it  brought  a  thousand  fantastic  possibilities  into  his 
head.  Should  he  rush  down,  or  was  it  better  to 
wait  ?  He  had  all  the  national  hatred  of  maldng  a 
scene,  and  he  knew  so  little  of  his  neighbour  l£at 
he  would  not  lightly  intrude  upon  his  maiis.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  in  doubt  and  even  as  he  bal- 
anced the  matter  there  wm  a  quick  rattle  of  foot- 
steps upon  the  stairs,  and  young  Monkhouse  Le^ 
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half  dressed  and  as  white  as  ashes,  hufst  into  his 
room. 
"  Come  down  I "  he  gasped.  *'  BeUin^^iam's  ill." 
Abarrombie  Smith  followed  him  closely  down 
stairs  into  the  sitting-room  which  was  beneath  his 
own,  and  intent  as  he  was  upon  the  matter  in  hand, 
he  could  not  but  take  an  amazed  glance  around 
him  as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  It  was  such  a 
chamber  as  he  had  never  seen  before — a  museum 
rather  than  a  study.  Walls  and  ceiling  were  thick- 
ly  covered  with  a  thousand  strange  relics  from 
j^ypt  and  the  £ast  Tall,  angular  figures  bearing 
buraens  or  weapons  stalked  in  an  uncouth  frieze 
round  the  apartments.  Above  were  bull-headed, 
stork-headed,  cat-headed,  owl-headed  statues,  with 
viper-crowned,  almond-^ed  monarchs,  and  Strang 
beetle-like  deities  cut  out  of  the  blue  Egyptian 
lapis  IbzuIl  H(hii5  and  Isis  and  Osiris  peeped 
down  from  every  niche  and  shelf,  while  across  the 
ceiling  a  true  son  of  Old  Nile,  a  great,  hanging- 
jawed  crocodile,  was  slung  in  a  double  noose. 

In  the  centre  of  this  singular  chamba  was  a 
large,  square  table,  littered  with  papers,  bottles, 
ana  the  dried  leaves  of  some  graceful,  palm-like 
plant.  These  varied  objects  h^  all  been  heaped 
together  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  mummy  case, 
which  had  been  conveyed  from  the  wall,  as  was 
evident  from  the  gap  there,  and  laid  across  the  front 
of  the  table.  The  mummy  itself,  a  horrid,  black, 
withered  thing,  like  a  charred  head  on  a  gnarled 
bush,  was  lying  half  out  of  the  case,  with  its  claw- 
like  hand  and  bony  forearm  resting  upon  the  table. 
Propped  up  against  the  sarcophagus  was  an  old 
yellQW  scnul  of  papyrus,  and  m  front  of  it,  in  a 
wooden  arm-chair,  sat  the  owner  of  the  room,  his 
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head  thrown  back,  his  widely-opened  eyes  directed 
in  a  horrified  stare  to  the  crocoaile  above  him,  and 
his  blue,  thick  lips  puffing  loudly  with  every  ex- 
piration. 

"  My  God  I  he's  dying  I "  cried  Monkhouse  Lee 
distractedly. 

He  was  a  slim,  handsome  young  fellow,  olive- 
skinned  and  dark-eyed,  of  a  Spanish  rather  than  of 
an  English  type,  with  a  Celtic  intensity  of  manner 
which  contrasted  with  the  Saxon  phlegm  of  Aber- 
crombie  Smith. 

"  Only  a  faint,  I  think,"  said  the  medical  studoit. 
"  Just  give  me  a  hand  with  him.  You  take  his  feet 
Now  on  to  the  sofa.  Can  you  kick  all  those  little 
wooden  devils  off?  What  a  litter  it  is  !  Now  he 
will  be  all  right  if  we  undo  his  collar  and  give  him 
some  water.     What  has  he  been  up  to  at  all  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  heard  him  cry  out.  I  ran  up. 
I  know  him  pretty  well,  you  know.  It  is  very  good 
of  you  to  come  down." 

"  His  heart  is  going  like  a  pair  of  castanets,"  said 
Smith,  laying  his  hand  on  the  breast  of  the  uncon* 
scious  man.  "He  seems  to  me  to  be  frightened 
all  to  pieces.  Chuck  the  water  over  him  I  What 
a  fece  ne  has  got  on  him  I " 

It  was  indml  a  strange  and  most  repellent  fece, 
for  colour  and  outline  were  equally  unnsturaL  It 
was  white,  not  with  the  ordinair  pallor  of  fear,  but 
with  an  absolutely  bloodless  wnite,  like  the  und«r 
side  of  a  sole.  He  was  very  &t,  but  gave  the  im- 
pression of  having  at  some  time  been  considerably 
tatter,  for  his  skm  hung  loosely  in  creases  and 
folds,  and  was  shot  with  a  meshwork  of  wrinkles. 
Short,  stubbly  brown  hair  bristled  up  from  his 
scalp,  with  a  pair  of  thick,  wrinkled  ears  protrud- 
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ing  on  either  side.  His  light  grey  eyes  were  still 
open,  the  pupils  dilated  and  the  balls  projecting  in 
a  fixed  ana  horrid  stare.  It  seemed  to  Smith  as  he 
looked  down  upon  him  that  he  had  never  seen  nat- 
ure's danger  signals  flying  so  plainly  upon  a  man's 
countenance,  and  his  thou^te  turned  mrare  seri- 
ously to  the  warning  which  Hastie  had  given  him 
an  hour  before. 

"  What  the  deuce  can  have  frightened  him  so  ? " 
he  asked. 

"  It's  the  mummy." 

"  The  mummy?    How,  then  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  It's  beastly  and  morbid.  I 
wish  he  would  drop  it.  It's  the  second  fright  he 
has  given  me.  It  was  the  same  last  winter.  I 
found  him  just  like  this,  with  that  horrid  thing  in 
front  of  him." 

"  What  does  he  want  witli  the  mummy,  then  ? " 

"  Oh,  he's  a  crank,  you  know.  It's  his  hobby. 
He  knows  more  about  these  things  than  any  man 
in  England.  But  I  wish  he  wouldn't  1  An,  he's 
beginnmg  to  come  to." 

A  &int  tinge  of  colour  had  begun  to  steal  back 
into  BelUngham's  ghastly  cheeks,  and  his  eyelids 
shivered  like  a  sail  after  a  calm.  He  clasped  and 
unclasped  his  hands,  drew  a  long,  thin  breath  be- 
twe«i  nis  teeth,  and  suddenly  jerking  up  his  head, 
threw  a  glance  of  recognition  arounahim.  As  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  mummy,  he  sprang  off  the  sofa, 
seized  the  roll  of  papyrus,  thrust  it  into  a  drawer, 
turned  the  key,  and  tnen  sta^ered  back  on  to  the 
sofa. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  he  asked.  "  What  do  you  chaps 
want?" 

'*  You've  bcea  shrieking  out  and  making  no  end 
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of  a  fuss,"  said  Monkhouse  Lee.  "  If  our  nei^ 
hour  here  from  above  hadn't  come  down,  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  with  you." 

"  Ah,  it's  Abercrombie  Smith,"  said  Bdlin^iam, 
glancing  up  at  him.  "  How  very  good  of  vou  to 
come  in  1  What  a  fool  I  am  I  Oh,  my  Grod,  what 
a  fool  I  am  I " 

He  sunk  his  head  on  to  his  hands,  and  burst  into 
peal  after  peal  of  bysterical  laughter. 

"Look  nerel  Drop  it!"  cried  SmiUi.  shaking 
him  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

"Your  nerves  are  all  in  a  jangle.  You  must  drop 
these  little  midni^t  games  with  mummies,  or  you'll 
be  going  off  your  chump.    You're  all  on  wires  now." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Bellingham,  "  whether  you 
would  be  as  cool  as  I  am  if  you  had  seen- " 

"What  then?" 

"  Oh,  nothing.  I  meant  that  I  w<mder  if  you 
could  sit  up  at  nigfat  with  a  mummy  without  try- 
ing your  nerves.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are 
quite  right  I  dare  say  that  I  have  been  taldn^  it 
out  of  myself  too  much  lately.  But  I  am  all  n^t 
now.  Please  don't  go,  thou^  Just  wait  for  a 
few  minutes  until  I  am  quite  myself." 

"  The  room  is  very  close,"  remarked  Lee,  throw- 
ing open  the  window  and  letting  in  the  cool  night 
air. 

"  It's  balsamic  resin,"  siud  Bellingham.  He 
lifted  up  one  of  the  dried  palmate  leaves  &om  the 
table  and  frizzled  it  over  the  chimney  of  the  lamp. 
It  broke  away  into  heavy  smoke  wreaths,  and  a 
pungent,  biting  odour  filled  the  chamber.  "It's 
the  sacred  phuit — the  plant  of  the  priests,"  he  re- 
marked. "Do  you  know  anything  of  Eastern  lan- 
guages. Smith? 
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**  Nothmg  at  all.    Not  a  word." 

The  answer  seemed  to  lift  a  wei^t  from  the 
Egyptolt^pst's  mind. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  continued,  "  how  long  was  it 
from  the  time  that  you  ran  down,  until  I  came  to 
my  senses?" 

"  Not  long.    Some  four  or  five  minutes." 

"  I  tfaoufl^t  it  could  not  be  very  long,"  sud  he, 
drawing  a  tong  breath.  "  But  what  a  strange  thing 
unconsciousness  is  I  There  is  no  measurement  to 
it.  I  could  not  tell  from  my  own  sensations  if  it 
were  seconds  or  weeks.  Now  that  gentleman  on 
the  table  was  packed  up  in  the  days  m  the  eleventh 
dynasty,  some  forty  centuries  ago,  and  yet  if  he 
could  find  his  tongue,  he  would  tell  us  that  this 
lapse  of  time  has  been  but  a  closing  of  the  eves 
and  a  reopening  of  them.  He  is  a  smgularly  fine 
mummv,  Smith." 

Smitn  stepped  over  to  the  table  and  looked  down 
with  a  professional  eye  at  the  black  and  twisted 
form  in  front  of  him.  The  features,  though  horri- 
bly discoloured,  were  perfect,  and  two  little  nut- 
like eyes  still  lurked  m  the  dniths  of  the  black, 
hollow  sockets.  The  blotchea  skin  was  drawn 
tightly  bom  bone  to  bone,  and  a  tangled  wrap  of 
buck  coarse  hair  fdl  over  the  ears.  Two  thin 
teeth,  like  those  of  a  rat,  overlap  the  shrivelled 
lower  lip.  In  its  crouchmg  position,  with  bent 
joints  and  craned  head,  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
energy  about  the  horrid  tiling  which  nude  Smith's 
gorge  rise.  The  gaunt  ribs,  with  tfadr  parchment- 
Eke  covering,  were  exposed,  and  the  sunken,  leaden- 
hued  abdomen,  with  the  long  slit  where  the  em- 
balmer  had  left  his  mark;  l)ut  the  lower  Umbs 
were  wrapt  round  with  coarse  yellow  bandages. 
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A  number  of  little  clove-like  pieces  of  myrili  and 
of  cassia  were  sprinkled  over  the  body,  and  lay 
scattered  on  the  inside  of  the  ease. 

"  I  don't  know  his  name,"  said  Bellingham, 
passing  his  hand  over  the  shrivelled  head.  "  You 
see  the  outer  sarcophagus  with  the  inscriptions  is 
missing.  Lot  249  is  ail  the  title  he  has  now. 
You  see  it  printed  on  his  case.  That  was  his  num- 
ber in  the  auction  at  which  I  picked  him  up." 

"  He  has  been  a  very  pretty  sort  of  fellow  in 
his  d^,"  remarked  Abercrombie  Smith. 

"  He  has  been  a  giant  His  mummy  is  six  feet 
seven  in  length,  and  that  would  be  a  giant  over 
there,  for  they  were  never  a  very  robust  race. 
Feel  these  great  knotted  bones,  too.  He  would 
be  a  nasty  fellow  to  tackle." 

"  Perhaps  these  very  hands  helped  to  build  the 
stones  into  the  pyramids,"  suggested  Monkhouse 
Lee,  looking  down  with  disgust  in  his  eyes  at  the 
crooked,  imclean  talons. 

"  No  fear.  This  fellow  has  been  pickled  in 
natron,  and  looked  after  in  the  most  approved 
style.  They  did  not  serve  hodsmen  in  that  fash- 
ion. Salt  or  bitumen  was  enough  for  them.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  this  sort  of  thing  cost 
about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  in  our 
money.  Our  friend  was  a  noble  at  the  least. 
What  do  you  make  of  that  small  inscription  near 
his  feet,  Smith  ? " 

"  I  told  you  that  I  know  no  Elastem  tongue." 

"  Ah,  so  you  did.  It  is  the  name  of  me  em- 
balmer,  I  take  it  A  very  conscientious  worker  he 
must  have  been.  I  wonder  how  many  modem 
works  will  survive  four  thousand  years  ? " 

He  kept  on  speaking  lightly  and  rapidly,  but  it 
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was  evident  to  Abercrombie  Smith  that  he  was 
still  palpitating  with  fear.  His  hands  shook,  his 
lower  lip  trenibled,  and  look  where  he  would,  his 
eye  always  came  sliding  round  to  his  gruesome 
companion.  Through  dl  his  fear,  however,  there 
was  a  suspicion  of  triumph  in  his  tone  and  manner. 
His  eyes  shone,  and  his  footstep,  as  he  paced  the 
room,  was  brisk  wid  jaunty.  He  gave  the  impres- 
sitm  of  a  man  who  has  gone  through  an  ordeal,  the 
marks  of  which  he  still  bears  upon  him,  but  which 
has  helped  him  to  his  end. 

"  You're  not  going  yet  ? "  he  cried,  as  Smith  rose 
from  the  sofa. 

At  the  prospect  of  solitude,  his  fears  seemed  to 
crowd  back  upon  him,  and  he  stretched  out  a  hand 
to  detain  him. 

"  Yes,  I  must  go.  1  have  my  work  to  do.  You 
are  all  right  now.  I  think  that  with  your  nervous 
system  you  should  take  up  some  less  morbid  study." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  nervous  as  a  rule;  and  I  have 
unwrapped  mummies  before." 

"You  fainted  last  time,"  observed  Monkhouse 
Lee. 

"  Ah,  yes,  so  1  did.  Well,  I  miist  have  a  nerve 
tmiic  or  a  course  of  electricity.  You  are  not  go- 
ing, Lee  ? " 

"  I'll  do  whatever  you  wish,  Ned." 

"  Then  I'll  come  down  with  you  and  have  a 
shake-down  on  your  sofa.  Gk>od-night,  Smith.  I 
am  so  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you  with  my  fool- 


Thev  shook  hands,  and  as  the  medical  student 
stumbled  up  the  spiral  and  irregular  stair  he  heard 
a  key  turn  m  a  door,  and  the  steps  of  his  two  new 
acquaintances  as  they  descended  to  the  lower  floor. 
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In  this  strange  way  began  the  acquaintance  be> 
tween  Edward  BelliDgham  and  Abercrombie  Smith, 
an  acquaintance  which  the  latter,  at  least,  had  no 
desire  to  push  iurther.  BeUingham,  however,  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  a  £mcy  to  his  rough-spoken 
nei^bour,  and  made  his  advances  in  such  a  way 
that  he  could  hardly  be  repulsed  without  absolute 
brutality.  Twice  he  called  to  thank  Smith  for  his 
assistance,  and  many  times  afterward  he  looked  in 
with  books,  papers  and  such  other  civilities  as  two 
bachelor  neighbours  can  oflfer  each  other.  He  was, 
as  Smith  soon  found,  a  man  of  wide  reading,  with 
catholic  tastes  and  an  extraordinair  memory.  His 
manner,  too,  was  so  [leasing  and  suave  that  one 
came,  after  a  time,  to  overlook  his  repellent  ap- 
pearance. For  a  jaded  and  wearied  man  he  was 
no  unpleasant  companion,  and  Smith  found  him- 
self, uter  a  time,  looking  forward  to  fab  visits, 
and  even  returning  them. 

Clever  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  however,  the 
medical  student  seemed  to  detect  a  dash  of  insan- 
ity in  the  man.  He  broke  out  at  times  into  a  high, 
iimated  style  of  talk  which  was  in  contrast  with 
the  sim^city  of  his  life. 

**  It  is  a  wcmderful  thing,"  he  cried,  "  to  feel  that 
one  can  command  powers  of  good  and  of  evil — a 
ministering  angel  or  a  demon  of  vengeance."  And 
again,  of  Monkhouse  Lee,  he  said, — "  Lee  is  a 
good  fellow,  ui  honest  fellow,  but  he  is  without 
strength  or  ambition.  He  would  not  make  a  fit 
partner  for  a  man  with  a  great  enterprise.  He 
would  not  make  a  fit  partner  for  me." 

At  such  hints  and  innuendoes  stolid  Smith,  puff- 
ing solemnly  at  his  pipe,  would  simply  raise  his 
^ebrows  and  shake  nis  head,  with  little  intajeo* 
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tions  of  medical  wisdom  as  to  earlier  hours  and 
fresher  air. 

One  habit  Bellingham  had  developed  of  late 
which  Smith  knew  to  be  a  frequent  nerald  of  a 
wedtoiing  mind.  He  appeared  to  be  forever  talk- 
ing to  himselC  At  late  hours  of  the  night,  whoi 
there  could  be  no  visitor  with  him.  Smith  could 
still  hear  his  voice  beneath  him  in  a  low,  muffled 
monoloBue,  sunk  almost  to  a  whisper,  and  yet  very 
audible  m  the  silence.  This  solitary  babbling  an- 
noyed and  distracted  the  student,  so  that  he  spoke 
mwe  than  once  to  his  neighbour  about  it  Bell- 
ingham, however,  flushed  up  at  the  charge,  and 
denied  curtly  that  he  had  uttered  a  sound ;  indeed, 
he  showed  more  annoyance  over  the  matter  iJian 
the  occasion  seemed  to  demand. 

Had  Abercrombie  Smith  had  any  doubt  as  to  bis 
own  ears  he  had  not  to  go  fiu-  to  find  corroboration. 
Tom  Styles,  the  little  wrinkled  man-servant  who 
had  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  lodgers  in  the  tur^ 
ret  for  a  longer  time  than  any  man's  memory  could 
cany  him,  was  sord^  put  to  it  over  the  same  matter. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  tidied  down 
the  top  chamber  one  morning,  "  do  you  think  Mr. 
Belliogham  is  all  ri^t,  sir  ? " 

"ASrijtht,  Styles?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     Bight  in  his  head,  sir." 

"  Why  should  he  not  be,  then? " 

"WeU,  I  don't  know,  sir.  His  habits  has 
changed  of  late.  He's  not  the  same  man  he  used  to 
be,  though  I  make  free  to  say  that  he  was  never 
quite  one  of  my  gentlemen,  like  Mr.  Hastie  or 
yourself  «r.  He's  took  to  talkin'  to  himself  some* 
thing  awfrd.  I  wonder  it  don't  distiub  you.  I 
don't  know  what  to  make  of  him,  sir." 
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"  I  don't  know  what  business  it  is  of  yours. 
Styles." 

"  Well,  I  takes  an  interest,  Mr.  Smith.  It  may 
be  forward  of  me,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  feel  some- 
times as  if  I  was  mother  and  &ther  to  my  young 
gentlemen.  It  all  falls  on  me  when  things  go 
wrong  and  the  relations  come.  But  Mr.  Bdling' 
ham,  sir.  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  walks 
about  his  room  sometimes  when  he's  out  and  when 
the  door's  locked  on  the  outside." 

"  Eh  ?  you're  talking  nonsense,  Styles." 

"  Mayl>e  so,  sir ;  but  I  heard  it  more'n  once 
with  my  own  ears." 

"Rubbish,  Styles.'* 

"Very  good,  sir.  You'll  ring  the  bell  if  you 
want  me." 

Abercrombie  Smith  gave  little  heed  to  the 
gossip  of  the  old  man-servant,  but  a  smalTincident 
occun%d  a  few  days  later  which  left  an  unpleasant 
effect  upon  his  mind,  and  brought  the  words  of 
Styles  forcibly  to  his  memory. 

Bellingham  had  come  up  to  see  him  late  one 
night,  and  was  entertaining  him  with  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  rock  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  in 
Upper  Egjfpt,  when  Smith,  whose  hearing  was  re- 
mancably  acute,  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  a 
door  opening  on  the  landing  below. 

"There's  some  fellow  gone  in  or  out  of  your 
room,"  he  remarked. 

Bellingham  sprang  up  and  stood  helpless  for  a 
moment,  with  the  expression  of  a  man  who  is  half 
incredulous  and  half  a&aid. 

"  I  surely  locked  it  I  am  almost  positive  that 
I  locked  it,"  he  stammered.  "No  one  could  hare 
opened  it." 
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''Why,  I  hear  someone  coming  up  the  steps 
now, "  sud  Smith. 

Bellinriiam  rushed  out  through  the  door, 
slammed  it  loudly  behind  him,  and  hurried  down 
the  sturs.  About  half-way  down  Smith  heard  him 
stop,  and  Uiought  he  caught  the  sound  of  whisper- 
ing. A  moment  later  the  door  beneath  him  shut, 
a  Key  creaked  in  a  lock,  and  Bellingfaam,  with 
beads  of  moisture  upon  his  pale  face,  ascended  the 
stairs  once  more,  and  re-entered  the  room. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  down 
in  a  chair.  "  It  was  that  fool  of  a  dog.  He  had 
pushed  the  door  open.  I  don't  know  how  I  came 
to  forget  to  lock  it" 

"I  didn't  know  you  kept  a  dog,"  said  Smith, 
looking  very  thought&lly  at  the  disturbed  fiace  of 
■  his  companion. 

*'  Yes,  I  haven't  had  him  long.  I  must  get  rid 
of  him.    He's  a  great  nuisance. 

"  He  must  be,  if  you  find  it  so  hard  to  shut  him 
up.  I  should  have  thought  that  shutting  the  door 
would  have  been  enough,  without  locking  it." 

"  I  want  to  prevent  old  Styles  from  letting  him 
out.  He's  of  some  value,  you  know,  and  it  would 
be  awkward  to  lose  him." 

"  I  am  a  bit  of  a  dog-fancier  myself,"  said  Smith, 
still  gazing  hard  at  his  companion  from  the  com^ 
of  his  eyes.  "  Feriiaps  you'll  let  me  have  a  look 
at  it" 

"  Certainly.  But  I  am  afriud  it  cannot  be  to- 
night ;  I  have  an  appointment  Is  that  clock  right? 
Then  I  am  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  already.  You'll 
excuse  me,  I  am  sure." 

He  picked  up  his  cap  and  hurried  from  the  room. 
In  spite  of  his  appointment.  Smith  heard  him  re- 
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enter  his  own  chamber  and  lock  his  door  upon  the 
inside. 

This  interview  left  a  disagreeable  impression 
upon  the  medical  student's  mind.  Beilingluiza  had 
lied  to  him,  and  lied  so  clumsily  that  it  looked  as  if 
he  had  desperate  reasons  for  concealing  the  truth. 
Smith  knew  that  his  neighbour  had  no  dog.  He 
knew,  also,  that  the  step  which  he  had  hea^  upcni 
the  stairs  was  not  the  step  of  an  animal.  But  if  it 
were  net,  then  what  coiud  it  be  ?  There  was  old 
Styles's  statement  about  the  something  which  used 
to  pace  the  room  at  times  when  the  owner  was  ab- 
sent. Could  it  be  a  woman?  Smith  rather  in- 
clined to  the  view.  If  so,  it  would  mean  disgnuse 
and  expulsion  to  BelUnj^ara  if  it  were  discovered 
by  the  authwities,  so  that  his  anxiety  and  false- 
hoods mi^t  be  accounted  for.  And  yft  it  was 
inconceivable  that  an  undergraduate  could  ke^ 
a  woman  in  his  rooms  without  being  instantly 
detected.  Be  the  explanation  what  it  mi^t, 
there  was  something  ugly  about  it,  and  Smith 
determined,  as  he  turned  to  his  books,  to  dis- 
courage all  further  attempts  at  intimacy  on  the 
part  of  his  soft-spoken  and  ill-favour«l  nei^- 
bour. 

But  his  work  was  destined  to  interruption  that 
night.  He  had  hardly  caught  up  the  broken  threads 
wh^i  a  firm,  heavy  footiall  came  three  steps  at  a 
time  from  below,  and  Hastie,  in  blazer  and  flannels, 
burst  into  the  room. 

**  Still  at  it  1 "  said  he,  plumping  down  into  his 
wonted  snn-chatr.  "  What  a  chap  you  are  to  stew  I 
I  believe  an  earthquake  might  come  and  knock 
Oxford  into  a  cocked  hat,  and  you  would  sit  per- 
fectly placid  with  your  books  among  the  rums. 
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However,  I  wcm't  bore  you  long.  Three  whifis  of 
huxy,  and  I  am  off." 

"  What's  the  news,  then  ? "  asked  Smith,  cram- 
mmg  a  plug  of  bird's-eye  into  his  briar  "notfa  his 
forefanger. 

"  Nothing  very  much.  Wilson  made  70  for  the 
freshmen  against  the  eleven.  They  say  that  they 
will  play  him  instead  of  Buddicomb,  for  Buddicomb 
is  clean  off  colour.  He  used  to  be  able  to  bowl  a 
litUe,  but  it's  nothing  but  half- volleys  and  long  hops 
now." 

"  Mediimi  right,"  suggested  Smith,  with  the  in- 
tense gravity  which  comes  upon  a  'varsity  man 
when  he  speaks  of  athletics. 

"  Indinmg  to  fast,  with  a  work  from  1^.  Comes 
with  the  arm  about  three  inches  or  so.  He  used 
to  be  nasty  on  a  wet  wicket  Oh,  by-the-way, 
hure  you  heard  about  Long  Norton  ?  " 

"What's  that?" 

"  He's  been  attacked." 

"Attacked?" 

"  Yes,  just  as  he  was  turning  out  of  the  High 
Street,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  gate  of 
Old's." 

"  But  who " 

"Ah,  that's  the  rubl  If  you  said  'what,'  you 
would  be  more  grammaticaL  NtHttm  swears  "mat 
it  was  not  human,  and,  indeed,  from  the  scratches  on 
his  throat,  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him." 

"  What,  then  ?   Have  we  come  down  to  spooks  ? " 

Abercrombie  Smith  puffed  his  scientinc  con- 
tempt 

"Well,  no;  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  the  idea, 
either.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  any  show- 
man has  lost  a  great  ape  lately,  and  the  bnite  is  in 
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these  parts,  a  jury  would  find  a  true  bill  against  it. 
Norton  passes  that  way  eveiy  night,  you  know, 
about  the  same  hour.  There  s  a  tree  that  hangs 
low  over  the  path — the  biff  elm  &om  Rainy's  gar- 
den. Norton  thinks  the  thing  dropped  on  him  out 
of  the  tree.  Anyhow,  he  was  nearly  strangled  by 
two  arms,  which,  he  says,  were  as  strong  and  as  thin 
as  steel  bands.  He  saw  nothing ;  only  those  beastly 
anus  that  tightened  and  tightened  on  hioL  He 
yelled  his  head  nearly  off,  and  a  couple  of  chaps 
came  running,  and  the  thing  went  ov^  the  wall 
like  a  cat  He  never  got  a  fair  sight  of  it  the  whole 
time.  It  ^ve  Norton  a  shake  up,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  tell  him  it  has  been  as  good  as  a  change  at  the 
sea-side  tor  him." 

"  A  garotter,  most  likely,"  said  Smith. 

"  VeiT  possibly.  Norton  says  not ;  but  we  don't 
mind  what  he  says.  The  garotter  had  long  nails, 
and  was  pretty  smart  at  swinging  himseu  over 
walls.  By-the-way,  your  beautiml  neighbour  would 
be  pleased  if  he  heard  about  it.  He  had  a  grudge 
against  Norton,  and  he's  not  a  man,  from  what  I 
know  of  him,  to  forget  his  little  debts.  But  hallo, 
old  chap,  what  have  you  got  in  your  noddle  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  Smith  answered  curtly. 

He  had  started  in  his  chair,  and  the  look  had 
flashed  over  his  &ce  which  comes  upon  a  man  who 
is  struck  suddenly  by  some  unpleasant  idea. 

**  You  looked  as  if  somethmg  I  had  s^d  had 
taken  you  on  the  raw.  By-the-way,  you  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mast^  B.  since  I  looked 
in  last,  have  you  not?  Young  Monkhouse  Lee 
told  me  someUiing  to  that  effect." 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  him  sUghtly.  He  has  been  up 
h&ee  once  or  twice." 
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"  Well,  you're  biff  enough  and  ugly  enough  to 
take  care  of  yourself  He's  not  what  I  shoula  call 
exactly  a  healthy  sort  of  Johnny,  though,  no  doubt, 
he's  rery  clever,  and  all  that.  But  you'll  soon  find 
out  for  yourself  Lee  is  all  right ;  he's  a  very  de- 
cent Uttle  fellow.  Well,  so  long,  old  chap  I  I 
row  MuUins  for  the  Vice-Chancellor's  pot  on 
Wednesday  week,  so  mind  you  come  down,  in 
case  I  don't  see  you  before." 

Bovine  Smith  laid  down  his  pipe  and  turned 
stolidly  to  his  books  once  more.  But  with  all  the 
will  in  the  world,  he  found  it  very  hard  to  keep  his 
mind  upon  his  work.  It  would  sUp  away  to  brood 
upon  the  man  beneath  him,  and  upon  the  little 
mystery  which  hung  round  his  chambers.  Then 
his  thou^ts  turned  to  this  singular  attack  of 
which  Hastie  had  spoken,  and  to  the  grudge 
which  Bellingham  was  said  to  owe  the  object  of  it. 
The  two  ideas  would  persist  In  rising  together  in 
his  mind,  as  though  there  were  some  close  and  in- 
timate connection  between  them.  And  yet  the 
suspicion  was  so  dim  and  vague  that  it  could  not 
be  put  down  in  words. 

"  Confound  the  chap  I  *'  cried  Smith,  as  he  shied 
his  book  on  pathology  across  the  room.  "  He  has 
spoiled  my  night's  reading,  and  that's  reason 
enough,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  I  should  steer 
clear  of  him  in  the  future." 

For  ten  days  the  medical  student  confined  him- 
self so  closely  to  his  studies  that  he  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything  of  either  of  the  men  beneath 
him.  At  the  hours  when  Bellingham  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  him,  he  took  care  to  sport  his 
oak,  and  though  he  more  than  once  heard  a  knock- 
ing at  his  outer  door,  he  resolutely  refused  to  an- 
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swer  it.  One  afternoon,  however,  he  was  descend- 
ing the  stairs  when,  just  as  he  was  pas^ng  it, 
Bellin^^m's  door  flew  open,  and  youn^  Monk- 
house  Lee  came  out  with  nis  eyes  sparkhng  and  a 
diok.  flush  of  anger  upon  his  olive  cheeks.  Close 
at  his  heels  followed  Bellin^ihain,  his  fat,  unhealthy 
&ce  all  quivering  with  mahgnant  passion. 

"  You  fool  I "  ne  hissed.     "  Youll  be  sorry." 

"  Very  likely,"  cried  the  other.  "  Mind  what  I 
say.    It  s  off  I    I  won't  hear  of  it  I " 

"  You've  promised,  anyhow." 

"  Oh,  111  keep  that  I  I  won't  speak.  But  I'd 
rather  little  Eva  was  in  her  grave.  Once  £»  all, 
it's  off.  She'll  do  what  I  say.  We  d<xi't  want  to 
see  you  again." 

So  ma^  Smith  could  not  avoid  hearing,  but  he 
hurried  on,  for  he  had  no  wish  to  be  involved  in 
their  dispute.  There  had  been  a  serious  breach  be- 
tweoi  them,  that  was  clear  oiough,  and  Lee  was 
going  to  cause  the  engagement  with  his  sister  to 
be  broken  off.  Smith  tlwught  of  Hastie's  compar- 
ison of  the  toad  and  the  dove,  and  was  glad  to 
think  that  the  matter  was  at  an  end.  Belling- 
ham's  face  when  he  was  in  a  passicm  was  not  pleas- 
ant to  look  upon.  He  was  not  a  man  to  whom  an 
innocent  girl  could  be  trusted  for  life.  As  he 
walked.  Smith  wondered  languidly  what  could 
have  caused  the  quarrel,  and  what  the  promise 
might  be  which  BeUingham  had  been  so  anxious 
that  Monkhouse  Lee  should  keep. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  sculling  match  between 
Hastie  and  Mullins,  and  a  stream  of  men  were 
making  their  way  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
A  May  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  yellow 
path  was  barred  with  the  black  shadows  of  the  tall 
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elm-tre«.  On  either  side  the  grev  cc^eses  lay 
back  from  the  road,  the  hoary  md  mothers  of 
minds  lookinc  out  from  their  hieh,  muUioned  win- 
dows at  the  tide  of  younff  hfe  which  swept  so  mer- 
rily past  them.  Black-clad  tutcvs,  prim  facials, 
pale  reading  men,  brown-&ced,  straw-natted  young 
athletes  in  white  sweaters  or  many-coloured  blazers. 
all  were  hurrying  toward  the  mue  winding  river 
which  curves  through  the  meadows. 

Abercrombie  Smith,  with  the  intuitioo  of  an  old 
oarsman,  chose  his  position  at  the  point  where  he 
knew  that  the  strumfle,  if  there  were  a  struggle, 
would  come.  Far  cS^he  heard  the  hum  which  an- 
nounced the  start,  the  gathering  roar  of  the  ap- 
|«oach,  the  thunder  of  running  feet,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  men  in  the  boats  beneath  him.  A  spray  of 
half-clad,  deep-breathing  runners  shot  past  him, 
and  craning  over  their  shoulders,  he  saw  Hastie 
pulling  a  steady  thirty-six,  while  his  opponent, 
with  a  jerky  forty,  was  a  good  boat's  length  behind 
him.  Smith  gave  a  cheer  fcv  his  friend,  and  pull- 
ing out  his  watch,  was  starting  off  i^ain  for  his 
chambers,  when  he  felt  a  touch  upon  bis  shoulder, 
and  found  that  young  Mc«khouse  Lee  was  beside 
him. 

"  I  saw  you  there,"  he  said,  in  a  timid,  deprecate 
ing  way.  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  if  you 
could  spare  me  a  half-hour.  This  cottage  is  mine. 
I  share  it  with  Harrington  of  Merrion's.  Come  in 
and  have  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  must  be  back  presently,"  said  Smith.  "  I 
am  hard  on  the  grind  at  present  But  I'll  come  in 
for  a  few  minutes  with  pleasure.  I  wouldn't  have 
come  out  only  Hastie  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  So  he  is  of  mine.    Hasn't  he  a  beautiful  style? 
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MuUins  wasn't  in  it.  But  come  into  the  cottage. 
It's  a  little  den  of  a  place,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  work 
in  during  the  summer  months." 

It  was  a  small,  square,  white  buUding,  with  green 
doors  and  shutters,  and  a  rustic  trellis-work  porch, 
standing  back  some  fifty  yards  from  the  river's  Dank. 
Inside,  the  main  room  was  roughly  fitted  up  as  a 
study---deal  table,  unpainted  shelves  with  DOoks, 
and  a  few  cheap  oleographs  upon  the  walL  A  ket- 
tle sang  upon  a  spirit-stove,  and  there  were  tea 
thint^  upon  a  tray  on  the  table. 

"  Try  that  chair  and  have  a  cigarette,"  said  Lee. 
"  Let  me  pour  you  out  a  cup  of  tea.  It's  so  good 
of  }rou  to  come  in,  for  I  know  that  your  time  is  a 
good  deal  taken  up.  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  that, 
if  I  were  you,  I  should  change  my  rooms  at  once." 

"Eh?'*^ 

Smith  sat  staring  with  a  lighted  match  in  one 
hand  and  his  unUt  cigarette  in  the  other. 

"  Yes ;  it  must  seem  very  extraordinary,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  I  cannot  give  my  reasons,  for  I 
am  under  a  solemn  promise — a  very  solemn  prom- 
ise. But  I  may  go  so  for  as  to  say  that  I  don't 
think  Bellingham  is  a  very  safe  man  to  live  near. 
I  intend  to  camp  out  here  as  much  as  I  can  for  a 
time." 

"  Not  safe  I    What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Ah,  that's  what  I  mustn't  say.  But  do  take 
my  advice,  and  move  your  rooms.  We  had  a 
grand  row  toKlay.  You  must  have  heard  us,  for 
you  came  down  the  stairs." 

"  I  saw  that  you  had  fallen  out. " 

"  He's  a  horrible  chap,  Smith.  That  is  the  only 
word  for  biuL  I  have  had  doubts  about  him  ever 
since  that  night  when  he  fainted — you  remember* 
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when  you  came  down.  I  taxed  him  to-day,  and  he 
told  me  things  that  made  my  hair  rise,  uid  wanted 
me  to  stand  in  with  him.  I'm  not  stTait-laced,  but  I 
am  a  clergyman's  son,  you  know,  and  I  think  there 
are  some  things  which  are  quite  beyond  the  pale. 
I  only  thank  God  that  I  found  him  out  b^ore  it 
was  too  late,  for  he  was  to  have  mairied  into  my 
fiuuUy." 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,  Lee,"  said  Abercrombie 
Smith  curtly.  "  But  either  you  are  saying  a  great 
deal  too  much  or  a  great  deal  too  little." 

"  I  give  you  a  warning." 

"  If  there  is  real  reason  for  warning,  no  promise 
can  bind  you.  If  I  see  a  rascal  about  to  blow  a 
place  up  with  dynamite  no  pledge  will  stand  in  my 
way  of  preventing  him." 

"  Ah,  but  I  cannot  prevent  him,  and  I  can  do 
nothiiu;  but  warn  you. ' 

"  Without  saying  what  you  warn  me  against." 

"  Against  Bellingham." 

"  But  that  is  chiMish.  Why  should  I  fear  him, 
or  any  man  ? " 

"I  can't  tell  you.  I  can  only  entreat  you  to 
change  your  rooms.  You  are  in  danger  where  you 
are.  I  d(m't  even  say  that  BelUngham  would  wish 
to  injure  you.  But  it  might  happen,  for  he  is  a 
dangerous  neighbour  just  now." 

"Perhaps  I  know  more  than  you  think,"  said 
Smith,  looking  keenly  at  the  young  man's  boyish, 
earnest  face.  "  Suppose  I  tell  you  that  some  one 
else  shares  Bellingham's  rooms.' 

Monkhouse  Lee  sprang  from  his  chair  in  uncon- 
trollable  excitemoit 

"  You  know,  then  t "  he  gasped. 

"  A  woman." 
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Lee  dropped  back  aeain  with  a  groan. 

"My  lips  are  sealed,'  hesaid.  "I  must  not  speak." 

"Well,  anyhow,"  said  Smith,  rising,  "it  ts  not 
likely  that  I  should  allow  myself  to  ^  frightened 
out  of  rooms  which  suit  me  very  nicely.  It  would 
be  a  little  too  feeble  for  me  to  move  out  all  my 
goods  and  chattels  because  you  say  that  Bellinj^ham 
might  in  some  unexplained  way  do  me  an  injury. 
I  think  Uiat  111  just  take  my  chance,  and  stay 
where  I  am,  and  as  I  see  that  it's  nearly  five  o'clock, 
I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me." 

He  bade  the  young  student  adieu  in  a  few  curt 
words,  and  made  his  way  homeward  through  the 
sweet  spring  evening,  feeling  half-ruffled,  half- 
amused,  as  any  other  strong,  unimaginative  man 
might  who  has  heea  menaced  by  a  vague  and  shad- 
owy danger. 

There  was  one  little  indulgence  which  Abercrom- 
bie  Smith  alwa^  allowed  himself,  however  closely 
his  work  might  press  upon  him.  Twice  a  week,  on 
the  Tuesday  ana  the  Friday,  it  was  his  invariable 
custom  to  walk  over  to  Parlingford,  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Plumptree  Peterson,  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town.  Peterson  had  been  a 
close  friend  of  Smith's  elder  brother  Francis,  and  as 
he  was  a  bachelor,  fairly  well-to-do,  with  a  good 
cellar  and  a  better  library,  his  house  was  a  pleasant 
goal  for  a  man  who  was  in  need  of  a  brisk  walk. 
Twice  a  week,  then,  the  medical  student  would 
swing  out  there  along  the  dark  country  roads,  and 
spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  Peterson's  comfortable 
study,  discussing,  over  a  glass  of  old  port,  the  gos- 
sip of  the  'varsity  or  the  latest  developments  of 
medicine  or  of  surgery. 

On  the  day  wmch  followed  his  interview  with 
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Monkhouse  I^ee,  Smith  shut  up  his  books  at  a 
quarter  past  eight,  the  hour  when  he  usually  started 
Kir  his  friend's  Douse.  As  he  was  leaving  tus  room, 
however,  his  eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  one  of  the 
books  which  Belling^iam  had  lent  him,  and  his  con- 
science pricked  him  for  not  having  returned  it. 
However  repellent  the  man  might  oe,  he  should 
not  be  treated  with  discourtesy.  Taking  the  book, 
he  walked  downstairs  and  knocked  at  his  neigh- 
bour's door.  There  was  no  answer ;  but  on  turn- 
ing the  handle  he  found  that  it  was  unlocked. 
Pleased  at  the  thought  of  avoiding  an  interview, 
he  stepped  inside,  and  placed  the  book  with  his 
card  upon  the  table. 

The  lamp  was  turned  half  down,  but  Smith  could 
see  the  details  of  the  room  plainly  enough.  It  was 
all  much  as  he  had  seen  it  before — the  frieze,  the 
animal-headed  gods,  the  hanging  crocodile,  and  the 
table  littered  over  with  papers  and  dried  leaves. 
The  mummy  case  stood  upright  against  the  wall, 
but  the  mummy  itself  was  missing.  There  was  no 
sign  of  any  second  occupant  of  the  room,  and  he 
felt  as  he  withdrew  that  he  had  probably  done 
Bellingham  an  injustice.  Had  he  a  guilty  secret 
to  preserve,  he  would  hardly  leave  his  door  open 
so  that  all  the  world  might  enter. 

The  spiral  stair  was  as  black  as  pitch,  and  Smith 
was  slowly  making  his  way  down  i^  irregular  steps, 
when  he  was  suddenly  conscious  that  something 
bad  passed  him  in  the  darkness.  There  was  a  faint 
sound,  a  whifT  of  air,  a  light  brushing  past  his  elbow, 
but  so  slight  that  he  could  scarcely  l)e  certain  of  it. 
He  stopped  and  listened,  but  the  wind  was  rus- 
tling among  the  ivy  outside,  and  he  could  hear  noth- 
ing else. 
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**  Is  that  you.  Styles  ? "  he  shouted. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  all  was  still  behind 
him.  It  must  have  been  a  sudden  gust  of  air,  fin* 
there  were  crannies  and  cracks  in  uie  old  turret 
And  yet  he  could  almost  have  sworn  that  he  heard 
a  foot&ll  by  his  very  side.  He  had  emerged  into 
the  quadrangle,  still  turning  the  matter  over  in  his 
head,  when  a  man  came  running  swiftly  across  the 
smooth-cropped  lawn. 

"  Is  that  you,  Smith? " 

"Hullo,  Hastiel" 

"  For  God's  sake  come  at  once  I  Young  Lee  is 
drowned  I  Here's  Harrington  of  M errion's  with 
the  news.  The  doctor  is  out.  Youll  do,  but  come 
along  at  once.     There  may  be  life  in  him." 

"  Have  you  brandy  ?  " 

"  No," 

"  111  bring  some.    There's  a  flask  on  my  table." 

Smith  bounded  up  the  stairs,  taking  three  at  a 
time,  seized  the  flask,  and  was  rushing  down  with 
it.  when,  as  he  passed  Bellingham's  room,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  something  which  left  him  gasping  and 
staring  upon  the  landing. 

The  door,  which  he  had  closed  bdiind  him,  was 
now  open,  and  right  in  front  of  him,  with  the 
lamp-bght  shining  upon  it,  was  the  mummy  case. 
Three  minutes  ago  it  had  been  empty.  He  could 
swear  to  that.  Now  it  framed  the  lank  body  of  its 
horrible  occupant,  who  stood,  grim  and  stark,  with 
his  black  shrivelled  face  toward  the  door.  The  form 
was  lifeless  and  inert,  but  it  seemed  to  Smith  as  he 
gazed  that  there  still  lingered  a  lurid  spark  of  vital- 
ity, some  faint  sign  of  consciousness  in  the  little 
eyes  which  lurked  in  the  depths  of  the  hollow 
sockets.    So  astounded  and  shaken  was  he  tiist  he 
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had  forgotten  his  errand,  and  was  still  staring  at 
the  lean,  sunken  figure  when  the  voice  of  his  friend 
below  recalled  him  to  himself. 

"  Come  on.  Smith ! "  he  shouted.  "  It's  life  and 
death,  you  know.  Hurry  up  I  Now,  then,"  he 
added,  as  the  medical  student  reappeared,  "  let  us 
do  a  s|Hnnt.  It  is  well  under  a  mile,  and  we  should 
do  it  in  five  minutes.  A  human  life  is  better  worth 
nmninff  for  than  a  pot" 

Neck  and  neck  they  dashed  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  did  not  puU  up  until  panting  and  spent, 
they  had  reached  the  Ettle  cottage  by  the  river. 
Young  Lee,  limp  and  dripping  like  a  broken  water- 
plant,  was  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  the  green  scum 
of  the  river  upon  his  black  hair,  and  a  fringe  of 
white  foam  upon  his  leaden-hued  lips.  Beside 
him  knelt  his  fellow -student  Hamngton,  en- 
deavouring to  chafe  some  warmth  back  into  his 
rigid  limbs. 

"  I  think  that's  life  in  him,"  said  Smith,  with  his 
hand  to  the  lad's  side.  "  Put  your  watch  glass  to 
his  lips.  Yes,  there's  dimming  on  it.  You  take 
one  arm,  Hastie.  Now  work  it  as  I  do,  and  we'll 
soon  pull  him  round." 

For  ten  minutes  they  worked  in  silence,  infialing 
and  depressing  the  chest  of  the  unconscious  man. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  a  shiver  ran  through  his 
body,'  his  lips  bumbled,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 
The  three  students  burst  out  into  an  irrepressible 
cheer. 

"  Wake  up,  old  ch^.  You've  frightened  us 
quite  enou^." 

"  Have  some  brandy.    Take  a  sip  frxsm  the  flask." 

"  He's  all  right  now,"  said  his  companion  Har- 
rington.   "  Heavens,  what  a  fright  I  got  1    I  was 
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reading  here,  uid  he  had  gone  out  for  a  stroll  as  &r 
as  the  liver,  when  I  heard  a  scream  and  a  splash. 
Out  I  ran,  and  by  the  time  I  could  find  him  and 
fish  him  out,  all  life  seemed  to  have  gone.  Then 
Simpson  couldn't  get  a  doctor,  for  Ife  nas  a  game- 
leg,  and  I  had  to  run,  and  I  don't  know  what  I'd 
have  done  without  you  fellows.  That's  right,  old 
chap.     Sit  up." 

Monkhouse  Lee  had  raised  himself  on  his  hands, 
and  looked  wildly  about  him. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  he  asked.  '*  I've  been  in  the 
water.    Ah,  yes;  I  remember." 

A  look  of  fear  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  sank 
his  face  into  his  hands. 

"  How  did  you  &11  in?  ** 

"  I  didn't  Ml  in." 

"How,  then?" 

"  I  was  thrown  in.  I  was  standing  by  the  bank, 
and  something  from  behind  picked  me  up  Uke  a 
feather  and  hurled  me  in.  I  heard  nothing,  and  I 
saw  nothing.  But  I  know  what  it  was.  for  all 
that" 

"  And  so  do  I,"  iniiispered  Smith. 

Lee  looked  up  with  a  quick  ^ance  of  surprise. 

"  You've  learned,  then  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  rft- 
membra*  the  advice  I  gave  you  I  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  be^  to  thmk  that  I  shall  take  it" 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  you  fellows  are 
talking  about,"  said  Hastte,  "  but  I  think,  if  I 
were  you,  Harrington,  T  should  get  Lee  to  bed  at 
once.  It  will  be  time  enouc^  to  discuss  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  when  he  is  a  little  strongs.  I 
think,  Smith,  you  and  I  can  leave  him  alone  now. 
I  am  walking  back  to  college;  If  you  are  coming 
in  that  direction,  we  can  have  a  chat" 
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But  it  was  little  chat  that  they  had  uekmi  tbdr 
homeward  path.  Smith's  mind  was  too  mil  of  the 
incidents  of  the  evoiing,  the  absence  of  the  mmn- 
my  from  his  neighbour's  rooms,  the  step  that 
passed  him  on  the  stair,  the  reappearance — the  ex- 
traordinary, inexplicable  reappearance  of  the  grisly 
thing — and  then  this  attack  upon  Lee,  correspond- 
ing so  closely  to  the  previous  outra^  up(m  another 
man  Bjgainst  whom  Bellingham  oore  a  ^;rudffe. 
All  this  settled  in  his  thoughts,  together  with  uie 
many  little  incidents  which  had  previously  turned 
him  against  his  neighbour,  and  the  singular  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  first  called  in  to  Imn. 
What  had  been  a  dim  suspicion,  a  vague,  fantastic 
conjecture,  had  suddenly  taken  fbrm,  and  stood  out 
in  bjs  mind  as  a  grim  met,  a  thing  not  to  be  denied. 
And  yet,  how  monstrous  it  was!  how  unheard  of! 
how  entirely  beyond  all  bounds  of  human  experi- 
ence. An  impartial  judge,  or  even  the  friend  who 
walked  by  his  side,  would  simply  tell  him  that  his 
eyes  had  deceived  him,  that  the  mummy  had  been 
tn^«  all  the  time,  that  young  Lee  had  tumbled 
into  the  river  as  any  other  man  tumbles  into  a 
river,  and  that  a  blue  pill  was  the  best  thing  for  a 
disordered  Uver.  He  felt  that  he  would  have  said 
as  much  if  the  positions  had  been  reversed.  And 
yet  he  could  swear  that  Bellingham  was  a  murderer 
at  heart,  and  that  he  wielded  a  wea|K>n  such  as  no 
man  had  ever  used  in  all  the  grim  history  of  crime. 

Hastie  had  branched  off  to  his  rooms  with  a  fiew 
crisp  and  emphatic  comments  upon  his  friend's  un- 
sociability, and  Abercrombie  Smith  crossed  the 
quadrangle  to  his  comer  turret  with  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  repulsion  for  his  chambers  and  their  associa^ 
tions.  He  would  take  Lee's  advice,  and  move  his 
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quarters  as  soon  as  possible,  for  how  could  a  man 
study  when  his  ear  was  ever  straining  for  every 
muimur  or  footstep  in  the  room  below?  He  oo- 
served,  as  he  crossed  over  Uie  lawn,  that  the  li^t 
was  still  shining  in  Bellingham's  window,  and  as  he 
passed  up  the  staircase  the  door  opened,  and  the 
man  himself  looked  out  at  him.  With  his  fat,  evil 
&ce  he  was  like  some  bloated  spider  fresh  from  the 
weaving  of  his  poisonous  web. 

"  Gc«d-evenmg,"  said  he.  "  Won't  you  come 
in?" 

"  No,"  cried  Smith,  fiercely. 

"  No  ?  You  are  busy  as  ever  ?  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  about  Lee.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  there  was 
a  rumour  that  something  was  amiss  with  him." 

His  features  were  grave,  but  there  was  the  gleam 
of  a  hidden  laugh  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  Smith 
saw  it,  and  he  could  have  knocked  him  down  for  it. 

"  You'll  be  sorrier  still  to  hear  that  Monkhouse 
Lee  is  doing  very  well,  and  is  out  of  bJl  danger,"  he 
answered.  "  Your  hellish  tricks  have  not  come  off 
this  time.  Oh,  you  needn't  try  to  brazen  it  out. 
I  know  all  about  it" 

Bellingham  took  a  step  back  from  the  angry  stu- 
dent, and  half-closed  the  door  as  if  to  protect 
himsel£ 

"  You  are  mad,"  he  said.  "  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Dp  you  assert  that  I  had  anything  to  do  witb  Lee's 
accident?  " 

"  Yes,"  thundered  Smith.  "  You  and  that  bag 
of  bones  behind  you ;  you  worked  it  between  you. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Master  B.,  they  have  given  up 
burning  folk  like  you,  but  we  still  keep  a  hangman, 
and,  by  George  I  if  any  man  in  this  college  meets 
his  death  whik  you  are  here,  111  have  you  up,  and 
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if  you  don't  swing  for  it,  it  won't  be  my  fault. 
Youll  find  that  your  filthy  Egyptian  tricks  wrai't 
answer  in  England." 

"  You're  a  raving  lunatic,"  said  Bellingham. 

"  All  right  You  just  remember  what  I  say,  for 
you'll  find  that  I'll  be  better  than  my  word." 

The  door  slammed,  and  Smith  went  fuming  up 
to  his  chamber,  where  he  locked  the  door  upon  the 
inside,  and  spent  half  the  night  in  smoking  nis  old 
briar  and  brooding  over  the  strange  events  of  the 
evening. 

Next  morning  Abercrombie  Smith  heard  nothing 
of  his  neighbour,  but  Harrington  called  upon  him 
in  the  afternoon  to  say  that  Lee  was  almost  him- 
self again.  All  day  Smith  stuck  fast  to  his  work, 
but  in  the  evening  he  determined  to  pay  the  visit 
to  his  fiiend  Dr.  Peterson  upon  which  he  had 
started  the  night  before.  A  good  walk  and  a 
fiiendly  chat  would  be  welcome  to  his  jangled 
nerves. 

Bellingham's  door  was  shut  as  he  passed,  but 
glancing  back  when  he  was  some  distance  from  the 
tiurret,  he  saw.  his  neighbour's  head  at  the  window 
outlined  agunst  the  lamp-light,  his  &ce  pressed 
apparently  against  the  glass  as  he  gazed  out  into 
the  darkness.  It  was  a  blessing  to  be  away  from 
all  contact  with  him,  if  but  for  a  few  hours,  and 
Smith  stepped  out  briskly,  and  breathed  the  soft 
spring  air  mto  his  lungs.  The  half-moon  lay  in  the 
west  between  two  Gothic  pinnacles,  and  threw 
upon  the  silvered  street  a  dark  tracery  from  the 
stone-work  above.  There  was  a  brisk  oreeze,  and 
light,  fleecy  clouds  drifted  swiftly  across  the  sky. 
CMd's  was  on  the  very  border  of  the  town,  and  in 
five  minutes  Smith  found  himself  beyond  the 
IW 
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houses  and  betweoi  the  hedges  of  a  May-scented 
lane. 

It  was  a  lonely  and  little  frequented  road  which 
led  to  his  friend's  house.  Early  as  it  was.  Smith 
did  not  meet  a.  single  soul  upon  his  way.  He 
walked  briskly  along  until  he  came  to  the  avenue 
gate,  which  opened  mto  the  long  gravel  drive  lead- 
mg  up  to  Farlineford.  In  fit>nt  of  him  he  could 
see  the  cosy  red  light  of  the  windows  glimmering 
through  the  foliage.  He  stood  with  his  hand  upon 
the  iron  latch  of  the  swinpng  gate,  and  he  glanced 
back  at  the  road  along  wmcb  he  haid  come.  Some- 
thing was  coming  swmly  down  it 

It  moved  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge)  silently 
and  furtively,  a  dark,  crouching  figure,  dimly  visi- 
ble against  the  black  background.  Even  as  he 
gazed  back  at  it,  it  had  lessened  its  distance  by 
twenty  paces,  and  was  fast  closing  upon  him.  Out 
of  the  darkness  he  had  a  glimpse  of  a  scra^y 
neck,  and  of  two  eyes  that  wUi  ever  haunt  him  m 
his  dreams.  He  turned,  and  with  a  cry  of  terror 
he  ran  for  his  life  up  the  avenue.  There  were  the 
red  lights,  the  signals  of  safety,  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  him.  He  was  a  famous  runner, 
but  never  had  he  run  as  he  ran  that  night 

The  heavy  gate  had  swung  into  place  behind 
him,  but  he  heard  it  dash  open  agam  before  his 
pursuer.  As  he  rushed  madly  uid  wildly  through 
the  night  he  could  hear  a  swift,  dry  patter  behind 
him,  and  could  see,  as  he  threw  back  a  glance,  that 
this  horror  was  bounding  hke  a  tiger  at  his  heels, 
with  blazing  eyes  and  one  stringy  arm  out-thrown. 
Thank  Gro^  the  door  was  ajar.  He  could  see  the 
thin  bar  of  light  which  shot  from  the  lamp  in  the 
halL  Nearer  yet  sounded  the  clatter  from  behind. 
aoo 
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He  heard  a  hoarse  gurgUng  at  his  very  shoulder. 
With  a  shriek  he  flung  himself  against  the  door, 
shunmed  and  bolted  it  oehind  him,  and  sank  half- 
feinting  on  to  the  hall  chair. 

"  My  goodness,  Smith,  what's  the  matter? " 
asked  Peterson,  appearing  at  the  door  of  his  study, 

"  Give  me  some  orandy  1 " 

Peterson  disappeared,  and  cune  rushing  out 
again  with  a  glass  and  a  decanter. 

"  You  need  it,"  he  said,  as  his  visitor  drank  off 
what  he  poured  out  for  him.  "  Why,  maa,  you 
are  as  white  as  a  cheese." 

Smith  laid  down  his  glass,  rose  up,  and  took  a 
deep  breath. 

"I  am  my  own  num  again  now,"  said  he.  "  I 
was  never  so  unmanned  before.  But,  with  your 
leave,  Peterson,  I  will  sleep  here  to-night,  for  I 
don't  think  I  could  face  that  road  again  except  by 
davlight.     It's  weak,  I  know,  but  I  can't  help  it" 

Peterson  looked  at  his  visitor  with  a  very  ques- 
tioning eye. 

"Of  course  you  shall  sleep  here  if  you  wish. 
Ill  tell  Mrs.  Bumey  to  make  up  the  spare  bed. 
Where  are  you  off  to  now  ? " 

"Come  up  with  me  to  the  window  that  over- 
looks the  door.  I  want  you  to  see  what  I  have 
seen." 

They  went  up  to  the  window  of  the  upper  hall 

'  whence  they  could  look  down  upon  the  approach  to 

the  house.    The  drive  and  the  fields  on  either  side 

lay  quiet  and  still,  bathed  in  the  peaceful  moonlight. 

"  Well,  really.  Smith,"  remarked  Peterson,  "  it  is 
well  that  I  know  you  to  be  an  abstemious  man. 
What  in  the  world  can  have  frightened  you? " 

"111  tell  you  presently.    But  where  can  it  have 
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gone?  Ah,  now  look,  look  I  See  the  carve  of 
the  road  just  beyond  your  gate." 

'*  Yes,  I  see ;  you  needn  t  pinch  my  ann  off.  I 
saw  someone  pass.  I  should  say  a  man,  rather 
thin,  apparently,  and  tall,  very  taU.  But  what  of 
him  ?  And  what  of  yourself  ?  You  are  still  shak- 
ing like  an  aspen  leat" 

'*  I  have  been  within  hand-grip  of  the  devil,  that's 
aU.  But  come  down  to  your  study,  and  I  shall  tell 
you  the  whole  story." 

He  did  so.  Under  the  cheery  lamplight,  with  a 
glass  of  wine  on  the  table  beside  iiim,  and  the  portly 
form  and  florid  face  of  his  friend  in  fit)nt,  he  nar- 
rated, in  their  order,  all  the  events,  great  and  small, 
which  had  formed  so  singular  a  ch^,  from  the 
night  on  which  he  had  found  Bellingharo  Minting 
in  front  of  the  mummy  case  until  nis  horrid  ex- 
perience of  an  hour  ago. 

"There  now,"  he  said  as  he  concluded,  "that's 
the  whole  black  business.  It  is  monstrous  and  in- 
credible, but  it  is  true." 

Dr.  Plumptree  Peterson  sat  for  some  time  in  si- 
lence with  a  very  puzzled  expression  upon  his  face. 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  never  I " 
he  said  at  last.  "  You  have  told  me  the  fects.  Now 
tell  me  your  inferences." 

"  You  can  draw  your  own." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  hear  yours.  You  have 
thought  over  the  matter,  and  I  have  not." 

"  Well,  it  must  be  a  little  vague  in  detail,  but 
the  main  points  seem  to  me  to  oe  clear  enou^. 
-This  fellow  Bellingham,  in  his  Eastern  studies,  has 
got  hold  of  some  infernal  secret  by  which  a  mummy 
— or  possibly  only  this  particular  mummy— can  lie 
temporarily  brought  to  life.     He  was  trying  this 
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disgusting  business  on  the  night  when  he  fainted. 
No  doubt  the  sight  of  the  creature  moving  had 
shaken  his  nerve,  even  though  he  had  expected  it. 
You  remember  tbat  ahnost  the  first  words  he  said 
were  to  call  out  upon  himself  as  a  fooL  Well,  he 
got  more  hardened  afterward^  and  carried  the  mat- 
ter through  without  &intin^.  The  vitahty  which 
he  could  put  into  it  was  evidently  only  a  passing 
thii^,  for  1  have  seen  it  continually  in  its  case  as 
dead  as  this  table.  He  has  some  elaborate  process, 
I  &ncy,  by  which  he  brings  the  thing  to  pass. 
Having  done  it,  he  naturally  bethought  him  that 
he  mi^t  use  the  creature  as  an  agent  It  has  in- 
telligence and  it  has  strength.  For  some  purpose 
he  took  Lee  into  his  confidence;  but  Lee,  hke  a 
decent  Christian,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  a  business.  Then  they  had  a  row,  and  Lee 
vowed  that  he  would  tell  his  sister  of  BeUingham's 
true  character.  BeUingham's  game  was  to  prevent 
him,  and  he  nearly  managea  it,  by  setting  this 
creature  of  his  on  his  track.  He  had  already  tried 
its  powers  upon  anothw  man — Norton — toward 
whom  he  hacT  a  grudge.  It  is  the  merest  chance 
that  he  has  not  two  murders  up(m  his  souL  Then, 
when  I  taxed  him  with  the  matter,  he  had  the 
strongest  reasons  for  wishing  to  get  me  out  of  the 
way  before  I  could  convey  my  uiowledge  to  any- 
one else.  He  got  his  chance  when  I  went  out,  mr 
he  knew  my  hiuiits,  and  where  I  was  bound  for.  I 
have  had  a  narrow  shave,  Peterson,  and  it  is  mere 
luck  you  didn't  find  me  on  your  doorstep  in  the 
monung.  I'm  not  a  nervous  man  as  a  rule,  and  I 
never  l£ou{^t  to  have  the  fear  of  death  put  upon 
me  as  it  was  to-ni^t." 

"My  dear  boy,  you  take  the  matter  too  seri- 
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ously,"  said  his  companion.  "  Your  nerves  are  out 
of  order  with  your  work,  and  you  make  too  much 
of  it  How  could  such  a  thing  as  this  stride  about 
the  streets  of  the  town,  even  at  ni^t,  without  being 
seen?" 

"  It  has  been  seen.  There  is  quite  a  scare  in  the 
town  about  an  escaped  ape,  as  they  imagine  the 
creature  to  be.     It  is  the  talk  of  the  place. 

"  Well,  it's  a  striking  chain  of  events.  And  yet, 
my  dear  fellow,  you  must  allow  that  each  incident 
in  itself  is  capable  of  a  more  natural  explanation." 

"  What  1  even  my  adventure  of  to-night  ?" 

"  Certainly.  You  come  out  with  your  nerves  all 
unstrung,  and  your  head  full  of  this  theory  of  yours. 
Some  gaunt,  half-famished  tramp  steals  after  you, 
and  seeing  you  run,  is  emboldened  to  pursue  you. 
Your  fears  and  imagination  do  the  rest. ' 

"  It  won't  do,  Peterson;  it  won't  do." 

"  And  again,  in  the  instance  of  your  finding  the 
mummy  case  empty,  and  then  a  few  moments 
later  with  an  occupant,  you  know  that  it  was  lamp- 
light, that  the  lamp  was  half  turned  down,  and  that 
you  had  no  special  reason  to  look  hard  at  the  case. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  have  overlooked 
the  creature  in  the  first  instance. ' 

"  No,  no;  it  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  And  then  Lee  may  have  Ml«i  into  the  river, 
and  Norton  been  garotted.  It  is  certwnly  a  for- 
midable indictment  that  you  have  gainst  Belling- 
ham ;  but  if  you  were  to  place  it  before  a  police 
magistrate,  he  would  simply  laugh  in  your  face." 

"  I  know  he  would.  That  is  why  I  mean  to  take 
the  matter  into  my  own  hands." 

"Eh?" 

"  Yes ;  I  fisel  that  a  public  duly  rests  upcm  me. 
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and,  besides,  I  must  do  it  for  my  own  safety,  un- 
less I  choose  to  allow  myself  to  be  hunted  by  this 
beast  out  of  the  college,  and  that  would  be  a  little 
too  feeble.  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  what 
I  shall  do.  And  first  of  all,  may  I  use  your  paper 
and  pens  for  an  hour  ? " 

"Most  certainly.  You  will  find  all  that  you 
want  upon  that  side  table." 

Abercrombie  Smith  sat  down  before  a  sheet  of 
foolscap,  and  for  an  hour,  and  then  for  a  second 
hour  his  pen  travelled  swiftly  over  it.  Page  after 
page  was  finished  and  tossed  aside  while  his  friend 
leaned  back  in  his  arm-chair,  looking  across  at  him 
with  patient  curiosity.  At  last,  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  satisfation,  Smith  sprang  to  his  feet,  gath- 
ered his  papers  up  into  order,  and  laid  the  last  one 
upon  Peterson's  desk. 

"  Kindly  sign  this  as  a  witness,"  he  said. 

"  A  witiiess  ?     Of  what  ? " 

"  Of  my  signature,  and  of  the  date.  The  date 
is  the  most  important  Why,  Peterson,  my  life 
might  hang  upon  it" 

"  My  dear  Smith,  you  are  talking  wildly.  Let 
me  beg  you  to  go  to  bed." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  never  spoke  so  deliberately 
in  my  life.  And  I  will  promise  to  go  to  bed  the 
moment  you  have  signed  it" 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  '^ 

"  It  is  a  statement  of  all  that  I  have  been  telling 
you  to-night     I  wish  you  to  witness  it" 

"  Certamly,"  said  Peterson,  signing  his  name 
under  that  of  his  companion.  "There  you  are  1 
But  what  is  the  idea  ? " 

"  You  will  kindly  retain  it,  and  produce  it  in  case 
I  am  arrested." 
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"  Arrested  ?    For  what  ? " 

"  For  murder.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards.  I  wish 
to  be  ready  for  every  event.  There  is  only  one 
course  open  to  me,  and  I  am  determined  to  take  it." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  do  anything  rash  I " 

"Believe  me,  it  would  be  fv  more  rash  to 
adopt  any  other  course.  I  hope  that  we  won't 
need  to  bother  you,  but  it  will  ease  my  mind  to 
know  that  you  hiave  this  statement  of  my  motives. 
And  now  I  am  ready  to  take  your  advice  and  to  go 
to  roost,  fi»  I  want  to  be  at  my  best  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Abercromlne  Smith  was  not  an  entirely  pleas- 
ant man  to  have  as  an  enemy.  Slow  and  easy- 
tempered,  he  was  formidable  when  driven  to  action. 
He  brought  to  every  purpose  in  life  the  same 
deliberate  resoluteness  which  had  distinguished  him 
as  a  scientific  student  He  had  laid  his  studies 
aside  for  a  day,  but  he  intended  that  the  day 
should  not  be  wasted.  Not  a  word  did  he  say  to 
his  host  as  to  his  plans,  but  by  nine  o'clock  he 
was  well  on  his  way  to  his  rooms. 

In  the  High  Street  he  stopped  at  Clifford's,  the 
gun-maker's,  and  bought  a  heavy  revolver,  with  a 
box  of  central-fire  cartridges.  Six  of  them  he 
slipped  into  the  chambers,  and  half-cocking  the 
weapon,  placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat.  He 
then  made  his'  way  to  Hastie's  rooms,  where  the  big 
oarsman  was  lounging  over  his  breakfi^t,  with  the 
Sportins  T\mes  propped  up  against  the  coffee-pot. 

"  Huuot  What's  up  ? "  ne  asked.  "  Have  some 
coffee  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  want  you  to  come  with  me, 
Hastie,  and  do  what  I  ask  you." 
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"  Certwnly,  my  boy." 

"  And  bring  a  heavy  stick  with  you." 

"  Hullo  I "  Hastie  stared.  "  Here's  a  buntings 
crop  that  would  fell  an  ox." 

"  One  other  thing.  You  have  a  box  of  antpu- 
tating  knives.     Give  me  the  longest  of  them." 

"  There  you  are.  You  seem  to  be  fairly  on  the 
war  trail.     Anything  else  ? " 

"  No ;  that  will  do."  Smith  placed  the  knife 
inside  his  coat,  and  led  the  way  to  the  quadrangle. 
"  We  are  neither  of  us  chickens,  Hastie,"  said  ne. 
"  I  think  I  can  do  this  job  alone,  but  I  take  you  as 
a  precaution.  I  am  going  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
Bellingham.  If  I  have  only  him  to  deal  with,  I 
won't,  of  course,  need  you.  If  I  shout,  however, 
up  you  come,  and  lam  out  with  your  whip  as  hard 
as  you  can  lick.     Do  you  understand  ? " 

"  All  right.     I'll  come  if  I  hear  you  bellow." 

"  Stay  here,  then.  I  may  be  a  little  time,  but 
don't  budge  until  I  come  down." 

"  I'm  a  fixture," 

Smith  ascended  the  stairs,  opened  Bellingham's 
door  and  stepped  in.  Bellingham  was  seated  behind 
his  table,  writing.  Beside  him,  among  his  litter  of 
strange  possessions,  towered  the  mummy  case,  with 
its  sale  number  249  still  stuck  up(Hi  its  front,  and 
its  hideous  occupant  stiff  and  starK  within  it  Smith 
looked  very  deliberately  round  him,  closed  the  door, 
locked  it,  took  the  key  from  the  inside,  and  then 
stepping  across  to  the  fireplace,  struck  a  match  and 
set  the  fire  alight  Bellmgham  sat  staring,  with 
amazement  and  rage  upon  his  bloated  face. 

"  Well,  really  now,  you  make  yourself  at  home," 
he  gasped. 

Smith  sat  himself  dehberately  down,  placing  his 
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watch  upon  the  table,  drew  out  his  pistol,  cocked 
it,  and  laid  it  in  his  Jap.  Then  he  took  the  long 
amputating  knife  from  his  bosom,  and  threw  it 
down  in  front  of  Bellingham. 

'*  Now,  then,"  said  he,  "  just  get  to  work  and  cut 
up  that  mumm^." 

*'  Oh,  is  that  it  ? "  said  BeUingbam  with  a  sneer. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it.  They  tell  me  that  the  law  can't 
touch  you.  But  I  have  a  law  that  will  set  matters 
straight.  If  in  five  minutes  you  have  not  set  to 
work,  I  swear  by  the  God  wno  made  me  that  I 
will  put  a  bullet  through  your  brain  1 " 

"  You  would  murder  me  ?  '* 

Bdlingham  had  half  lisen,  and  his  face  was  the 
colour  of  putty. 

"  Yes." 

«  And  fOT  what? " 

"  To  stop  your  mischief.  One  minute  has  gone." 

"  But  what  have  I  done? " 

"  I  know  and  you  know." 

"  This  is  mere  bullying." 

"  Two  minutes  are  gone." 

"  But  you  must  give  reasons.  You  are  a  mad- 
man— a  dangerous  madman.  Why  should  I  de- 
stroy my  own  property  ?   It  is  a  valuable  mummy." 

"  You  must  cut  it  up,  and  you  must  bum  it." 

"  I  will  do  no  such  thing." 

"  Four  minutes  are  gone." 

Smith  took  up  the  pistol  and  he  looked  toward 
Bellingham  with  an  inexorable  face.  As  the  sec- 
ond hand  stole  round,  he  raised  his  hand,  imd  the 
finger  twitched  upon  the  trigger. 

" There  1  therel  I'll  do  itl"  so^amed  Belling- 
ham. 

In  frantic  haste  he  caught  up  the  knife  and 
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hacked  at  the  figure  of  the  mummy,  ever  ^ancing 
round  to  see  the  eye  and  the  weapon  of  his  terrible 
visitor  bent  upon  him.  The  creature  crackled  and 
snapped  under  every  stab  of  the  keen  blade.  A 
thick  yellow  dust  rose  up  from  it  Spices  and 
dried  ess^ices  rained  down  upon  the  floor.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  rending  crack,  its  backbone  snapped 
asunder,  and  it  fell,  a  brown  heap  of  sprawling 
limbs,  upon  the  floor. 

"  Now  into  the  firet "  said  Smith. 

The  flames  leaped  and  roared  as  the  dried  and 
tinderlike  debris  was  piled  upon  it.  The  little  room 
was  like  the  stoke-hole  of  a  steamer  and  the  sweat 
ran  down  the  faces  of  the  two  men ;  but  still  the  one 
stooped  and  worked,  while  the  other  sat  watching 
him  with  a  set  face.  A  thick,  fat  smoke  oozed  out 
from  the  flre,  and  a  heavy  smell  of  burned  rosin 
and  singed  hair  filled  the  air.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  few  charred  and  brittle  sticks  were  all  that 
was  left  of  Lot  No.  249. 

"  Perhaps  that  will  satisfy  you,"  snarled  Belling- 
ham,  with  hate  and  fear  in  nis  Uttle  grey  eyes  as 
he  glanced  back  at  his  tormentor. 

"  No ;  I  must  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  your 
materials.  We  must  have  no  more  devil's  tricks. 
In  with  all  these  leaves  I  They  nuiy  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

"  And  what  now  ? "  asked  BeUingham,  when  the 
leaves  also  had  been  added  to  the  blaze. 

"  Now  the  roll  of  papyrus  which  you  had  on  the 
table  tliat  night.     It  is  in  that  drawer,  I  think." 

"No,  no,  shouted  Bellingham.  "Don't  bum 
thatl  Why,  man,  you  don't  know  what  you  do. 
It  is  unique ;  it  contains  wisdom  which  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  fbund." 
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"  Out  with  it  I " 

"  But  look  here,  Smith,  you  can't  really  mean  it. 
I'll  share  the  knowledge  with  you.  I'll  teach  you 
all  that  is  in  it.  Or,  stay,  let  me  only  copy  it  be- 
fore you  bum  it ! " 

Smith  stepped  forward  and  turned  the  key  in 
the  drawer.  Taking  out  the  yellow,  curled  roU  of 
paper,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  pressed  it  down 
with  his  heel  Bellingham  scream^,  and  grabbed 
at  it ;  but  Smith  pushed  him  back,  and  stmd  over 
it  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  formless  grey  ash. 

"  Now,  Master  B.,"  said  he,  "  I  think  I  have 
pretty  well  drawn  your  teeth.  You'll  hear  from 
me  again,  if  you  return  to  your  old  tricks.  And 
now  good-morning,  for  I  must  go  back  to  my 
studies." 

And  such  is  the  narrative  of  Abercrombie  Smith 
as  to  the  singular  events  which  occurred  in  Old 
College,  in  the  spring  of  '84.  As  BeUingham  left 
the  university  immediately  afterward,  and  was  last 
heard  of  in  the  Soudan,  there  is  no  one  who  can 
contradict  his  statement.  But  the  wisdom  of  men 
is  small,  and  the  ways  of  nature  are  strange,  and 
who  shall  put  a  bound  to  the  dark  things  which 
may  be  found  by  those  who  seek  for  them  ? 
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I  USED  to  be  the  leading  practitioner  of  Los  Ami- 
gos.  Of  course,  everyone  has  heard  of  the  great 
elecbical  generating  gear  there.  The  town  is  wide- 
spread, and  there  are  dozens  of  little  townlets  and 
villages  all  round,  which  receive  their  supply  from 
the  same  centre,  so  that  the  works  are  on  a  very 
large  scale.  The  I^os  Amigos  folk  say  that  they 
are  the  largest  upon  earth,  but  then  we  claim  that 
for  everything  in  Los  Amigos  except  the  gaol  and 
the  death-rate.  Those  are  said  to  be  the  smallest. 
Now,  with  so  fine  an  electrical  supply,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  sinfiil  waste  of  hemp  that  the  Los  Amigos 
criminals  should  perish  in  the  old-&shioned  manner. 
And  then  came  the  news  of  the  electrocutions  in 
the  East,  and  how  the  results  had  not  after  all 
been  so  instantaneous  as  had  been  hoped.  The 
Western  Engineers  raised  their  eyebrows  when 
tfa^  read  of  the  puny  shocks  by  which  these  men 
had  perished,  and  they  vowed  in  Los  Amigos  that 
when  an  irreclaimable  came  their  way  he  should  be 
dealt  handsomely  by,  and  have  the  run  of  all  the 
big  dynamos.  There  should  be  no  reserve,  said 
the  engineers,  but  he  should  have  all  that  they 
had  got.  And  what  the  result  of  that  would  be 
none  could  predict,  save  that  it  must  be  absolutely 
blasting  and  deadly.  Never  before  had  a  man  been 
so  charged  with  electricity  as  they  would  charge 
him.  He  was  to  be  smitten  by  the  essence  of  ten 
thunda-bolts.     Some  prophesied  combustion,  and 
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some  disintegration  and  disappearance.  They 
were  waiting  eagerly  to  settle  the  question  by  actual 
demonstration,  and  it  was  just  at  tnat  moment  that 
Duncan  Warner  came  that  way. 

Warner  had  been  wanted  by  the  law,  and  by 
nobody  else,  for  many  years.  Desperado,  mur- 
derer, train  robber  and  road  agent,  he  was  a  man 
beyond  the  pale  of  human  pity.  He  had  deserved 
a  dozen  deaths,  and  the  IjOS  Amigos  folk  grudged 
him  so  gaudy  a  one  as  that.  He  seemed  to  feel 
himself  to  be  unworthy  of  it,  for  he  made  two 
frenzied  attempts  at  escape.  He  was  a  powerful, 
muscular  man,  with  a  bon  head,  tangled  black 
locks,  and  a  sweeping  beard  which  covered  his 
broad  chest  When  he  was  tried,  tiiere  was  no 
finer  head  in  all  the  crowded  court.  It's  no  new 
thing  to  find  the  best  face  looking  from  the  dock. 
But  nis  good  looks  could  not  balance  his  bad  deeds. 
His  advocate  did  all  he  knew,  but  the  cards  lay 
against  him,  and  Duncan  Warner  was  handed  over 
to  the  mercy  of  the  big  Ixw  Amigos  dynamos. 

I  was  there  at  the  committee  meeting  when  ihe 
matter  was  discussed.  The  town  council  had 
chosen  four  experts  to  look  after  the  arrangemoits. 
Three  of  them  were  admirable.  There  was  Joseph 
M'Connor,  the  very  man  who  had  designed  the 
dynamos,  and  there  was  Joshua  Westmacott,  the 
chairman  of  the  Los  Amigos  Electrical  Supply 
Company,  Limited.  Then  there  was  myself  as  the 
chief  medical  man,  and  lastly  an  old  German  of  tiie 
name  of  Peter  Stulpna^eL  The  Germans  were  a 
strong  body  at  Los  Amigos,  and  they  all  voted  for 
then-  man.  That  was  how  he  got  on  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  said  that  he  had  been  a  wonderfril 
electrician  at  home,  and  he  was  eternally  wwking 
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with  wires  and  insulators  and  Leyden  jars  ;  but,  as 
he  never  seemed  to  get  any  further,  or  to  have  any 
results  worth  publishing,  he  came  at  last  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  harmless  crank,  who  had  made  science 
nis  hobby.  We  three  practical  men  smiled  when 
we  heard  that  he  had  been  elected  as  our  colleague, 
and  at  the  meeting  we  fixed  it  aU  up  very  nicely 
among  ourselves  without  much  thought  of  the  old 
fellow  who  sat  with  his  ears  scooped  forward  in  his 
hands,  for  he  was  a  trifle  hard  of  nearing,  taking  no 
more  part  in  the  proceedings  than  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  who  scribbled  their  notes  on  the  back 
benches. 

We  did  not  take  long  to  settle  it  all.  In  New 
York  a  strength  of  some  two  thousand  volts  had 
been  used,  and  death  had  not  been  instantaneous. 
Evidently  their  shock  had  been  too  weak.  Los 
Amigos  should  not  fall  into  that  errat.  The 
charge  should  be  six  times  greater,  and  therefore. 
of  course,  it  would  be  six  times  more  effective. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  logical.  The 
whole  concentrated  force  of  the  great  dynamos 
should  be  employed  on  Duncan  Warner. 

So  we  three  settled  it,  and  had  already  risen  to 
break  up  the  meeting,  when  our  silent  companion 
opened  nis  mouth  for  the  first  time. 

"  Glentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you  appear  to  me  to 
show  on  extraordinary  ignorance  upon  the  subject 
of  electricity.  You  have  not  mastered  the  first 
principles  of  its  actions  upon  a  human  being." 

The  committee  was  about  to  break  into  an  angiy 
reply  to  this  brusque  comment,  but  the  chairman  of 
the  Electrical  Company  tapjied  his  forehead  to  claim 
its  indulgence  for  the  crankiness  of  the  speaker. 

"  Pray  tell  us,  sir,"  swd  he,  with  an  ironical 
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smile, "  what  is  there  in  our  eonclusioiis  with  which 
you  find  fault  ?  " 

"  With  your  assumption  that  a  large  dose  of 
electricity  will  merely  mcrease  the  effect  of  a  small 
dose.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that  it  might 
have  an  entirely  different  result?  Do  you  know 
anything,  by  actual  experiment,  of  the  effect  of 
such  powerml  shocks? " 

"  We  know  it  by  analogy,"  sud  the  chairman, 
pompously.  "  All  drugs  increase  their  effect  whoi 
they  increase  their  dose ;  for  example — for  ex* 
ample " 

"  Whisky,"  said  Joseph  M'Connor. 

"  Quite  so.     Whisky.     You  see  it  there." 

Peter  Stulpnagel  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"Your  argument  is  not  ven'  good,"  said  he. 
"  When  I  used  to  take  whisky,  I  used  to  find  that 
one  glass  would  excite  me,  but  that  six  would  send 
me  to  sleep,  which  is  just  the  opposite.  Now, 
suppose  that  electricity  were  to  act  m  just  the  op- 
posite way  also,  what  then? " 

We  three  practical  men  burst  out  laughing. 
We  had  known  that  our  colleague  was  queer,  but 
we  never  had  thought  that  he  would  be  as  queer  as 
this. 

"  What,  then?"  repeated  Peter  StulpnageL 

"  We'll  take  our  chances,"  said  the  cnairman. 

"  Pray  consider,"  said  Peter,  "  that  workmen 
who  have  touched  the  wires,  and  who  have  re- 
ceived shocks  of  only  a  few  hundred  volts,  have 
died  instantly.  The  fact  is  well  known.  And  yet 
when  a  much  greater  force  was  used  upon  a  cnm- 
inal  at  New  York,  the  man  struggled  for  some  lit- 
tle time.  Do  you  not  clearly  see  that  the  smaller 
dose  is  the  more  deadly  ? " 
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"I  think,  gentlemen,  that  this  discussion  has 
been  carried  on  quite  long  enough,"  said  the  chair- 
man, rising  again.  "The  point,  I  take  it,  has 
already  been  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Duncan  Warner  shall  be  electrocuted 
on  Tuesday  by  the  full  strength  of  the  Los  Ami- 
gos  dynamic.     Is  it  not  so  ? " 

"  I  agree,"  said  Joseph  M'Connor. 

"  I  a^ee,"  said  I. 

"  And  I  protest,"  said  Peter  StulpnageL 

"  Then  the  motion  is  carried,  and  your  protest 
will  be  duly  entered  in  the  minutes,"  said  the  chair- 
man, and  so  the  sitting  was  dissolved. 

The  attendance  at  the  electrocution  was  a  very 
small  one.  We  four  members  of  the  committee 
were,  of  course,  present  with  the  executioner,  who 
was  to  act  under  their  orders.  The  others  were 
the  United   States  Marshal,  the  governor  of  the 

¥LoI,  the  chaplain,  and  three  members  of  the  press, 
he  room  was  a  small  brick  chamber,  forming  an 
out-house  to  the  Central  Electrical  station.  It  had 
been  used  as  a  laundry,  and  had  an  oven  and  cop- 
per at  one  side,  but  no  other  fiimiture  save  a  sin^e 
chair  for  the  condemned  man.  A  metal  plate  for 
his  feet  was  placed  in  front  of  it,  to  which  ran  a 
thick,  insulated  wire.  Above,  another  wire  de- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  which  could  be  connected 
with  a  small  metallic  rod  projecting  from  a  cap 
which  was  to  be  placed  upon  his  head.  When 
this  connection  was  established  Duncan  Warner's 
hour  was  come. 

There  was  a  solemn  hush  as  we  waited  for  the 
coming  of  the  prisoner.  The  practical  engineers 
looked  a  little  pale,  and  fidgeted  nervously  with 
the  wires.     Even  the  hardened  Marshal  was  ill  at 
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ease,  for  a  mere  hailing  was  one  thins,  and  this 
blasting  of  flesh  ana  blood  a  very  different  one. 
As  to  the  pressmen,  their  faces  were  whiter  than 
the  sheets  which  lay  before  them.  The  only  man 
who  appeared  to  feel  none  of  the  influence  of  these 
prepaniuons  was  the  little  German  crank,  who 
stnuled  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  smile  on  his 
tips  and  mischief  in  his  eyes.  More  than  once  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  burst  into  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter, until  the  chaplain  sternly  rebuked  him  for  nis 
ill-timed  levity. 

"  How  can  you  so  &r  forget  yourself,  Mr.  Stulp- 
nagel,"  said  he,  "  as  to  jest  in  the  presence  of 
death?" 

But  the  German  was  quite  unabashed. 

"  If  I  were  in  the  presence  of  death  I  should  not 
jest,"  sud  he,  "  but  mice  I  am  not  I  may  do  what 
1  choose." 

This  flippant  reply  was  about  to  draw  another 
and  a  sterner  reproof  from  the  chaplun,  whoi  the 
door  was  swung  open  and  two  warders  entered 
leading  Duncan  Warner  between  them.  He 
glanced  round  him  with  a  set  face,  stepped  reso- 
uitely  forward,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  chair. 

*'  Touch  her  off  I "  said  he. 

It  was  barbarous  to  keep  him  in  suspense.  The 
chaplain  murmiued  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  the  at- 
tendant placed  the  cap  upon  his  head,  and  then, 
while  we  all  held  our  breath,  the  wire  and  the 
metal  were  brought  in  contact. 

"  Great  Scott  i"  shouted  Duncan  Warner. 

He  had  bounded  in  his  chair  as  the  frightful 
shock  crashed  through  his  system.  But  he  was 
not  dead.  On  the  contrary,  his  eyes  gleamed  far 
more  brightly  than  they  had  done  before.     There 
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was  only  one  change,  but  it  was  a  singular  one. 
The  black  had  passed  from  his  hair  and  beard  as 
the  shadow  passes  from  a  landscape.  They  were 
both  as  white  as  snow.  And  yet  there  was  no 
other  sign  of  decay.  His  skin  was  smooth  and 
plump  and  lustrous  as  a  child's. 

The  Marshal  looked  at  the  committee  with  a 
reproachful  eye. 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  hitch  here,  gentle- 
men," siud  he. 

We  three  practical  moi  looked  at  each  other. 

Peter  Stulpnagel  smiled  pensively- 

"  I  think  that  another  one  should  do  it,"  said  I. 

Again  the  connection  was  made,  and  again 
Duncan  Warner  sprang  in  his  chair  and  shouted, 
but,  indeed,  were  it  not  that  he  still  remained  in 
the  chair  none  of  us  would  have  recognised  him. 
His  hair  and  his  beard  had  shredded  off  in  an  in- 
stant, and  the  room  looked  like  a  barber's  shop  on 
a  Saturday  night  There  he  sat,  his  eyes  still  shin- 
ing, his  skin  radiant  with  the  glow  of  perfect 
health,  but  with  a  scalp  as  bald  as  a  Dutch  cheese, 
and  a  chin  without  so  much  as  a  trace  of  down. 
He  began  to  revolve  one  of  his  arms,  slowly  and 
doubtfully  at  first,  but  with  more  confidence  as  he 
went  on. 

"  That  iint,"  said  he,  "  has  pumted  half  the  doc- 
tors on  me  Pacific  Slope.  It's  as  good  as  new, 
and  as  limber  as  a  hickory  twig.** 

"  You  are  feeling  pretty  wdl  ? "  asked  the  old 
German. 

"Never  better  in  my  life,"  said  Duncan  Warner 
cheerily. 

The  situation  was  a  punful  one.  The  Marshal 
glared  at  the  committee.  Peter  Stulpnagel  grinned 
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and  rubbed  his  hands.  The  en^neers  scratched 
their  heads.  The  bald-headed  prisoner  revolved 
his  arm  and  looked  pleased. 

"  I  think  that  one  more  shock — "  b^an  tiie 
chairman. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  Marshal ;  "  we've  had  foolery 
enough  for  one  morning.  We  are  here  for  an  ex- 
ecution, and  an  execution  we'll  have." 

"  What  do  you  propose  ? " 

"  There's  a  nook  handy  upon  the  ceiling.  Fetch 
in  a  rope,  and  we'll  soon  set  this  matter  straight" 

There  was  another  awkward  delay  while  the 
warders  departed  for  the  cord.  Peter  Stulpnagel 
bent  over  Duncan  Warner,  and  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear.   The  despeiiwio  started  in  surprise. 

"  You  don't  say  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  German  nodded. 

"  What  1    No  ways  ?  " 

Peter  shook  his  head,  and  the  two  b^;aii  to 
laugh  as  though  they  shared  some  huge  jc^e  be- 
tween them. 

The  rope  was  brought,  and  the  Marshal  himself 
slipped  the  noose  over  the  criminal's  neck.  Then 
the  two  warders,  the  assistant  and  he  swimg  thor 
victim  into  the  air.  For  half  an  hour  he  hung — a 
dreadful  sight — from  the  ceiling.  Then  in  solemn 
silence  they  lowered  him  down,  and  one  of  the 
warders  went  out  to  order  the  shell  to  be  brought 
round.  But  as  he  touched  ground  again  what  was 
our  amazement  when  Duncan  Warner  put  his 
hands  up  to  his  neck,  loosened  the  noose,  and  took 
a  long,  deep  breath. 

"Paul  Jefferson's  sale  is  goin'  well,"  he  re- 
marked, "  I  could  see  the  crowd  from  up  yonder," 
and  he  nodded  at  the  hook  in  the  ceiling. 
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"  Up  with  him  agnin ! "  shouted  the  Marshal, 
"  we'll  get  the  life  out  of  him  somehow." 

In  an  instant  the  victim  was  up  at  the  hook 
once  more. 

They  kept  him  there  for  ao  hour,  but  when  he 
came  down  he  was  perfectly  garrulous. 

"  Old  man  Flunket  goes  too  much  to  the  Ar- 
cady  Saloon,"  said  he.  "  Three  times  he's  been 
there  in  an  hour ;  and  him  with  a  family.  Old 
man  Plunket  would  do  well  to  swear  off." 

It  was  monstrous  and  incredible,  but  there  it 
was.  There  was  no  getting  round  it  The  man 
was  there  talking  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
dead.  We  all  sat  staring  in  amazement,  but 
United  States  Marshal  Carpenter  was  not  a  man 
to  be  euchred  so  easily.  He  motioned  the  others 
to  one  side,  so  that  the  prisoner  was  left  standing 
alone. 

"  Duncan  Warner,"  said  he.  slowly,  "  you  are 
here  to  play  your  ]^art,  and  I  am  here  to  play 
mine.  Your  game  is  to  live  if  you  can,  and  my 
game  is  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
You've  beat  us  on  electricity.  I'll  give  you  one 
there.  And  you've  beat  us  on  hanging,  for  you 
seem  to  thrive  on  it  But  it's  my  turn  to  beat 
you  now,  for  my  duty  has  to  be  done." 

He  pulled  a  six-shootor  from  his  coat  as  he 
spoke,  and  fired  all  the  shots  through  the  body  of 
the  prisoner.  The  room  was  so  filled  with  smoke 
that  we  could  see  nothing,  but  when  it  cleared  the 
prisoner  was  still  standing  there,  looking  down  in 
disgust  at  the  front  of  his  coat 

"  Coats  must  be  cheap  where  you  come  from," 
said  he.  "  Thirty  dollars  it  cost  me,  and  look  at 
it  now.     The  six  holes  in  front  are  bad  enough. 
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but  fiMir  of  the  balls  have  passed  out,  and  a  pretty 
state  the  back  must  be  in.' 

The  Marshal's  revolver  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he 
dropped  his  anus  to  his  sides,  a  beaten  man. 

"  Maybe  some  of  you  gentlemen  can  tell  me  what 
this  means,"  said  he,  lo<^ng  helplessly  at  the  com- 
mittee. 

Peter  Stulpnagel  took  a  step  forward. 

"  I'll  tell  you  ail  about  it,"  said  he. 

"You  seem  to  be  the  only  person  who  knows 
anything." 

"  I  am  the  only  person  who  knows  anything.  I 
should  have  warned  these  gentlemen ;  but,  as  they 
would  not  listen  to  me,  I  have  allowed  them  to 
learn  by  experience.  What  you  have  done  with 
your  electricity  is  that  you  have  increased  this 
man's  vitality  until  be  can  defy  death  for  cen- 
turies." 

"  Centuries  I " 

*'  Yes,  it  will  take  the  wear  of  hundreds  of  years 
to  exhaust  the  enormous  nervous  en^gy  with 
which  you  have  drenched  him.  Electricity  is  life, 
and  you  have  charged  him  with  it  to  the  utmost. 
Perhaps  in  fifty  years  you  might  execute  him,  but 
I  am  not  sanguine  about  it." 

"Great  Scott  1  What  shall  I  do  with  him?" 
cried  the  unhappy  Marshal 

Peter  Stulpnagel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  much  matter 
what  you  do  with  him  now,"  said  he. 

"  Maybe  we  could  drain  the  electricity  out  of 
him  again.  Suppose  we  hang  him  up  by  the 
heels  ?^ 

"  No,  no,  it's  out  of  the  question." 

"  Well,  well,  he  shall  do  no  more  mischief  in  Los 
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Amigos,  anyhow,"  said  the  Marshal,  with  decision. 
"  He  shall  go  into  the  new  gaol.  The  prison  will 
wear  him  out." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Peter  Stulpnaeel,  "  1 
think  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  will 
wear  out  the  prison," 

It  was  rather  a  fiasco,  and  &>r  years  we  didn't 
talk  more  about  it  than  we  could  help,  but  it's  no 
secret  now,  and  1  thought  you  might  like  to  jot 
down  the  &cts  in  your  case-book. 
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Dh.  James  Ripley  was  always  looked  upon  as 
sn  exceedin^^Iy  luck^  doe  by  all  of  the  profession 
who  knew  hun.     His  father  had  preceded  him  in  a 

fraetice  in  the  village  of  Hoyland,  in  the  north  of 
lampshire,  and  all  was  ready  for  him  on  the  very 
first  day  that  the  law  allowed  him  to  put  his  name 
at  the  loot  of  a  prescription.  In  a  rew  years  the 
old  gentleman  retired,  and  settled  on  the  South 
Coast,  leaving  his  son  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  whole  country-side.  Save  for  Dr.  Horton, 
near  Basingstoke,  the  young  surgeon  had  a  clear 
run  of  six  miles  in  every  direction,  and  took  his  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  a  year,  though,  as  is  usual  in 
country  practices,  the  stahle  swallowed  up  most  of 
what  the  consulting-room  earned. 

Dr.  James  Ripley  was  two-and-thirty  years  of 
age,  reserved,  learned,  unmarried,  with  set,  rather 
stem  features,  and  a  thinning  of  the  dark  hair  upon 
the  top  of  his  head,  which  was  worth  quite  a  hun- 
dred a  year  to^him.  He  was  particulfflrly  happy  in 
his  management  of  ladies.  He  had  caught  the 
tone  of  bland  sternness  and  decisive  suavity  which 
dominates  without  offending.  Ladies,  however, 
were  not  equally  happy  in  their  management  of 
him.  Professionally,  he  was  always  at  their  service. 
Socially,  he  was  a  drop  of  quicksilver.  In  vain  the 
country  manunas  spread  out  their  simple  lures  in 
fitmt  of  him.  Dances  and  picnics  were  not  to  his 
taste,  and  he  preferred  during  his  scanty  leisure  to 
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shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  to  bury  himself  in 
Virchow's  Archives  and  the  professional  journals. 

Study  was  a  passion  with  him,  and  he  would 
have  none  of  the  rust  which  often  gathers  round  a 
country  practitioner.  It  was  his  ambition  to  keep 
his  knowledge  as  fresh  and  bright  as  at  the  moment 
when  he  haa  stepped  out  of  l£e  examination  hall. 
He  prided  himself  on  being  able  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice to  rattle  off  the  seven  ramifications  of  some 
obscure  artery,  or  to  give  the  exact  percentage  of 
any  physiological  compound.  After  a  long  day's 
work  he  would  sit  up  half  the  night  performing 
iridectomies  and  extractions  upon  the  sheep's  eyes 
sent  in  by  the  village  butcher,  to  the  horror  of  nis 
housekeeper,  who  had  to  remove  the  dSris  next 
morning.  His  love  for  his  work  was  the  one 
fanaticism  which  found  a  place  in  his  dry,  precise 
nature. 

It  was  the  more  to  his-  credit  that  he  should 
keep  up  to  date  in  his  knowledge,  since  he  had  no 
competition  to  force  him  to  exertion.  In  the  seven 
years  during  which  he  had  practised  in  Hoyland 
three  rivals  nad  pitted  themselves  against  him,  two 
in  the  village  itself  and  one  in  the  neighbouring 
hamlet  of  Ix)wer  Hoyland.  Of  these  one  had  sick- 
ened and  wasted,  being,  as  it  was  said,  himself  the 
only  patient  whom  heliad  treated  during  his  eigh- 
teen months  of  ruralising.  A  second  had  bought  a 
fourth  share  of  a  Basingstoke  prKbtice,  and  had  de- 

garted  honourably,  while  a  third  had  vanished  one 
eptember  night,  leaving  a  gutted  house  and  an 
unpaid  drug  bill  behind  hiqii.  Since  then  the  dis- 
trict had  become  a  monopolt^,  and  no  one  had  dared 
to  measure  himself  against  the  established  &me  of 
the  Hoyland  doctor.  | 
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It  was,  then,  with  a  feeling  of  some  surprise 
and  considerable  curiosity  that  on  driving  through 
Lower  Hoyland  one  morning  he  perceived  that  the 
new  house  at  the  end  of  the  village  was  occupied, 
and  that  a  vii^in  brass  plate  gl^tened  upon  the 
swinging  gate  which  &ced  the  hi^  road.  He 
pullwl  up  liis  fifty  guinea  chestnut  mare  and  took 
a  ^;ood  look  at  it  "  Venrinder  Smith,  M.D.,"  was 
prmted  across  it  in  very  neat,  small  lettering.  The 
last  man  had  had  letters  half  a  foot  long,  with  a 
lamp  like  a  fire-station.  Dr.  James  Ripley  noted 
the  difibrence,  and  deduced  from  it  that  the  new- 
comer might  possibly  prove  a  more  formidable 
opponent  He  was  convinced  of  it  that  evening 
when  he  came  to  consult  the  current  medical  di- 
rectory. By  it  he  learned  that  Dr.  Verrinder 
Smith  was  the  holder  of  superb  d^rees,  that  he  had 
studied  with  distinction  at  Edinbiu-gh,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna,  and  finally  that  he  had  been  awarded 
a  gold  medal  and  the  Lee  Hopkins  scholarship  for 
original  research,  in  recognition  of  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  functions  of  the  anterior  spinal 
nerve  roots.  Dr.  Ripley  passed  his  fingms  through 
his  thin  hair  in  bewilderment  as  he  r^  his  rivm's 
record.  What  <m  earth  could  so  brilliant  a  man 
mean  by  putting  up  his  plate  in  a  little  Hampshire 
hamlet? 

But  Dr.  Ripley  fiimished  himself  with  an  ex- 
planation to  the  riddle.  No  doubt  Dr.  Verrinder 
Smith  had  simply  come  down  there  in  orda  to 
pursue  some  scientific  research  in  peace  and  quiet 
The  plate  was  up  as  an  address  rather  than  as  an 
invitation  to  patients.  Of  course,  that  must  be  the 
true  explanation.  In  that  case  the  presence  of  this 
brilliant  neighbour  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for 
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his  own  studies.  He  had  often  longed  for  some 
kindred  mind,  some  steel  on  which  he  might  strike 
his  flint  Chance  had  brought  it  to  him,  and  he 
rqoiced  exceedingly. 

And  this  joy  it  was  which  led  him  to  take  a  step 
which  was  quite  at  variance  with  his  usual  habits. 
It  is  the  custom  for  a  new-comer  among  medical 
men  to  call  first  upon  the  older,  and  the  etiquette 
upon  the  subject  is  strict  Dr.  Ripley  was  pe- 
dantically exact  on  such  points,  and  yet  he  delib- 
erately (Uove  over  next  day  and  called  upon  Dr. 
Verrinder  Smith.  Such  a  waiving  of  ceremony 
was,  he  felt,  a  gracious  act  upon  his  part,  and  a  nt 
prelude  to  the  mtimate  relations  which  be  hoped  to 
establish  with  his  neighbour. 

The  house  was  neat  and  well  appointed,  and  Dr. 
Ripley  was  shown  by  a  smart  maid  into  a  dapper 
little  consulting-room.  As  he  passed  in  he  noticed 
two  or  three  parasols  and  a  lady  s  sim-bonnet  hang- 
ing in  the  hall.  It  was  a  pity  that  his  colleague 
should  be  a  married  man.  It  would  put  them 
upon  a  different  footing,  and  interfere  with  those 
long  eveninffs  of  high  scientific  talk  which  he  had 
pictured  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
much  in  the  consulting-room  to  please  him.  Elab- 
orate instruments,  seen  more  often  in  hospitals  than 
in  the  houses  of  private  practitioners,  were  scattered 
about  A  sphygmograph  stood  upon  the  table  and 
a  gasometer-hke  engine,  which  was  new  to  Dr. 
Ripley,  in  the  comer.  A  book-case  fiill  of  ponder- 
ous volumes  in  French  and  German,  paper-covered 
for  the  most  part,  and  varying  in  tint  from  the 
shell  to  the  yolk  of  a  duck's  egg,  caught  his  wan- 
dering eyes,  and  he  was  deeply  absorbed  in  their 
titles  when  the  door  opened  suddenly  behind  him. 
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Turning  round,  he  found  himself  &cing  a  little 
woman,  whose  plain,  palish  &ce  was  remarkable 
only  for  a  pair  ot  shrewd,  humorous  eyes  of  a  blue 
which  had  two  shades  too  much  green  in  it.  She 
held  a  pince-Jiez  in  her  left  hand,  and  the  doctor's 
card  in  ner  rig^t. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Dr.  Ripley  ? "  said  she. 

"  How  do  you  do,  mad^  1 "  returned  the  vis- 
itor.   "  Your  husband  is  perhaps  out  ? " 

*'  I  am  not  married,"  said  she  simply. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  meant  the  doctor — 
Dr.  Verrinder  Smith." 

"  I  am  Dr.  Verrinder  Smith." 

Dr.  Ripley  was  so  surprised  that  be  dropped  his 
hat  and  forgot  to  pick  it  up  again. 

"  What  1  '  he  gasped,  "  the  Lee  Hopkins  prize- 
man I    You  1 " 

He  had  never  seen  a  woman  doctor  before,  and 
his  whole  conservative  soul  rose  up  in  revolt  at  the 
idea.  He  could  not  recall  any  Biblical  injunction 
that  the  man  should  remain  ever  the  doctor  and 
the  woman  the  nurse,  and  yet  he  felt  as  if  a  bias- 
phemy  had  been  committed.  His  face  betrayed 
his  feelings  only  too  clearly. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,"  said  the  lady 
drily. 

"  You  certainly  have  surprised  me,"  he  answered, 
picking  up  his  hat. 

"  You  are  not  among  our  champions,  then  ? " 

"  I  cannot  say  that  the  movement  has  my  ap- 
proval." 

"And  why?" 

"  I  should  much  prefer  not  to  discuss  it." 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  will  answer  a  lady's  ques- 
ti(m.* 
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*'  Ladies  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  privil^>es 
when  they  usurp  the  place  of  the  other  sex.  Th^ 
cannot  claim  both." 

*'  Why  should  a  woman  not  earn  her  bread  by 
her  brains  ?  " 

Dr.  Ripley  felt  irritated  by  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  the  lady  cross-questioned  him. 

"  I  should  much  prefer  not  to  be  led  into  a  dis- 
cussion, Miss  Smith. ' 

"  Dr.  Smith,"  she  interrupted. 

"  Well,  Dr.  Smith  I  But  if  you  insist  upon  an 
answer,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  medi- 
cine a  suitable  profession  for  women  and  that  I 
have  a  personal  objection  to  masculine  ladies." 

It  was  an  exceedingly  rude  speech,  and  he  was 
ashamed  of  it  the  instant  after  he  had  made  it. 
The  lady,  however,  simply  raised  her  eye-brows 
and  smiled. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  hegging  the  ques- 
tion," said  she.  "Of  course,  if  it  nu^es  women 
masculine  that  would  be  a  considerable  deteriora- 
tion." 

It  was  a  neat  little  counter,  and  Dr.  Rip- 
1^,  like  a  pinked  fencer,  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ment 

"  I  must  go,"  said  he. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  come  to  some  more 
fiiendly  conclusion  since  we  are  to  be  neighbours," 
she  remarked. 

He  bowed  again,  and  took  a  step  toward  the 
door. 

"  It  was  a  singular  coincidence,"  she  continued, 
"  that  at  the  instant  that  you  called  I  was  reading 
jova  paper  on  '  Locomotor  Ataxia,'  in  the  Lan- 
cet." 

227 
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**  Indeed,"  said  he  drily. 

**  I  thought  it  was  a  very  able  monograph.** 

"  You  are  very  good." 

"  But  the  views  which  you  attribute  to  Profbsscn' 
Fitres, .  of  Bordeaux,  have  been  repudiated  by 
him." 

"  I  have  his  pamphlet  of  1890,"  said  Dr.  Ripley 


ngrily. 
"Hen 


riere  is  his  pamphlet  of  1891."  She  picked  it 
from  among  a  htter  of  periodicals.  "  If  you  have 
time  to  glance  your  eye  down  this  passage " 

Dr.  ^Spley  took  it  from  her  and  shot  rapidly 
tiirough  the  paragraph  which  she  indicated.  There 
was  no  denying  that  it  completely  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of  his  own  article.  He  threw  it  down, 
and  with  another  frigid  bow  he  made  for  the  door. 
As  he  took  the  reins  from  the  groom  he  glanced 
round  and  saw  that  the  lady  was  standing  at  her 
window,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  laugh- 
ing heartily. 

All  day  the  memoir  of  this  interview  haunted 
him.  He  felt  that  he  had  come  very  badly  out  of 
it.  She  had  shown  herself  to  be  his  superior  on 
his  own  pet  subject.  She  had  been  courteous 
while  he  1^  been  rude,  self-possessed  when  he  had 
been  angry.  And  then,  above  all,  there  was  her 
presence,  her  monstrous  intrusion  to  rankle  in  his 
mind.  A  woman  doctor  had  been  an  abstract 
thing  before,  repugnant  but  distant.  Now  she 
was  there  in  actual  practice,  with  a  brass  plate  up 
just  like  his  own,  competing  for  the  same  ^tients. 
Not  that  he  feared  competition,  but  he  objected  to 
this  lowering  of  his  ideal  of  womanhood.  She 
could  not  be  more  than  thirty,  and  had  a  bright, 
mobile  &ce,  too.     He  thought  of  her  humorous 
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eyes,  and  of  her  strong,  well-turned  chin.  It  re- 
volted  him  the  more  to  recall  the  details  of  her 
education.  A  man,  of  course,  could  come  through 
such  an  ordeal  with  all  his  purity,  but  it  was  noth- 
ing short  of  shameless  in  a  woman. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  learned  that  even 
her  competition  was  a  thing  to  be  feared.  The 
novelty  of  her  presence  had  brought  a  few  curious 
invalid  into  her  consulting-rooms,  and,  once  there, 
they  had  been  so  impressed  by  the  finimess  of  her 
manner  and  by  the  singular,  new-fashioned  instru- 
ments with  which  she  tapped,  and  peered,  and 
sounded,  that  it  formed  the  core  of  theur  conversa- 
tion for  weeks  afterward.  And  soon  there  were 
tangible  proo&  of  her  powers  upon  the  country- 
side. Farmer  Eyton,  whose  callous  ulcer  had  been 
quietly  spreading  over  his  shin  for  years  back  under 
a  gentle  r^^me  of  zinc  ointment,  was  painted  round 
with  blistCTing  fluid,  and  found,  after  three  blas- 
phemous nights,  that  his  sore  was  stimulated  into 
healing.  Mrs.  Crowder,  who  had  always  regarded 
the  birth-mark  upon  her  second  daughter  Fliza  as 
a  sign  of  the  indignation  of  the  Creator  at  a  third 
helping  of  raspbmy  tart  which  she  had  partaken 
of  durmg  a  critical  period,  learned  that,  with  the 
help  of  two  galvanic  needles,  the  mischief  was  not 
irreparable.  In  a  month  Dr.  Verrinder  Smith  was 
known,  and  in  two  she  was  famous. 

Occasionally,  Dr.  Ripley  met  her  as  he  drove 
upon  his  rounds.  She  had  started  a  hish  dog-cart, 
taking  the  reins  herself,  with  a  little  tiger  behind. 
When  they  met  he  invariably  raised  his  hat  with 
punctlUous  pohteness,  but  the  grim  severity  of  his 
Kce  showed  now  formal  was  the  courtesy.  In  fact, 
his  dislike  was  rapidly  deepening  into  absolute  de* 
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testation.  "The  unsexed  woman,"  was  the  de- 
scription of  her  which  he  permitted  himself  to  give 
to  those  of  his  patients  who  still  remained  stanch. 
But,  indeed,  they  were  a  rapidly-decreasing  body^ 
and  every  day  ms  pride  was  galled  by  the  news  of 
some  fresh  defection.  The  lady  had  somehow  im- 
pressed the  country  folk  with  almost  superstitious 
belief  in  her  power,  and  from  far  and  near  they 
flocked  to  her  consulting-room. 

But  what  galled  him  most  of  all  was,  when  she 
did  something  which  he  had  pronounced  to  be  im- 
practicable. For  all  his  knowledge  he  lacked  nerve 
as  an  operator,  and  usually  sent  nis  worst  cases  up 
to  London.  The  lady,  however,  had  no  weakness 
of  the  sort,  and  took  everything  that  came  in  her 
way.  It  was  agony  to  him  to  hear  that  she  was 
about  to  straighten  little  Alec  Turner's  club  foot> 
and  right  at  the  fringe  of  the  rumour  came  a  note 
from  his  mother,  the  rector's  wife,  asking  him  if  he 
would  be  so  good  as  to  act  as  chloroformist.  It 
would  be  inhumanity  to  refuse,  as  there  was  no 
other  who  could  take  the  place,  but  it  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  his  sensitive  nature.  Yet,  m  spite 
of  his  vexation,  he  could  not  but  admire  the 
dexterity  with  which  the  thing  was  done.  She 
handled  the  little  wax-like  foot  so  gently,  and  held 
the  tiny  tenotomy  knife  as  an  artist  holds  his  pen- 
ciL  One  straight  insertion,  one  snick  of  a  tendon, 
and  it  was  all  over  without  a  stain  upon  the  white 
towel  which  lay  beneath.  He  had  never  seen  any- 
thing more  masterly,  and  he  had  the  honesty  to  say 
so,  though  her  skUl  increased  his  dislike  of  her. 
The  operation  spread  her  fame  still  further  at  his 
expense,  and  self-preservation  was  added  to  his 
otner  grounds  for  detesting  her.    And  this  very 
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detestation  it  was  which  brought  matters  to  a  curi- 
ous climax. 

One  winter's  night,  just  as  he  was  rising  from  his 
lonely  dinner,  a  groom  came  riding  down  from 
Squire  Faircastle's,  the  richest  man  in  the  district, 
to  say  that  his  daughter  had  scalded  her  hand, 
and  that  medical  h3p  was  needed  on  the  instant. 
The  coachman  had  ndden  for  the  lady  doctor,  fox 
it  mattered  nothing  to  the  Squire  wno  came  as 
long  as  it  were  speedily.  Dr.  Ripley  rushed  from 
his  si^fery  with  the  determination  that  she  should 
not  effect  an  entrance  into  this  stronghold  of  his  if 
hard  driving  on  his  part  could  prevent  it  He  did 
not  even  wait  to  light  his  lamps,  but  sprang  into  his 
gig  and  flew  off  as  last  as  hoof  could  rattle.  He  hved 
rather  nearer  to  the  Squire's  than  she  did,  and  was 
convinced  that  he  could  get  there  well  before  her. 

And  so  he  would  but  for  that  whimsical  element 
of  chance,  which  will  forever  muddle  up  the  af- 
fairs of  this  world  and  dumfound  the  prc^hets. 
Whether  it  came  from  the  want  of  his  lights,  or 
from  his  mind  being  fiill  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
rival,  he  allowed  too  little  by  half  a  foot  in  taking 
the  sharp  turn  upon  the  Basingstoke  road.  The 
empty  trap  and  the  frightened  horse  clattered  away 
into  the  darkness,  while  the  Squire's  groom  crawlra 
out  of  the  ditch  into  which  he  had  been  shot.  He 
struck  a  match,  looked  down  at  his  groaning  com- 
panion, and  then,  after  the  fitshion  of  rou^,  strong 
men  when  they  see  what  they  have  not  seen  be- 
fore, he  was  very  sick. 

The  doctor  raised  himself  a  little  on  his  elbow  in 
the  glint  of  the  match.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of 
something  white  and  sharp  bristling  through  his 
trouser  leg  half  way  down  the  shin. 
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**  Compound  I "  he  groaned.  "  A  three  months' 
job,"  and  fainted. 

Whoi  he  came  to  himself  the  groom  was  gone, 
for  he  had  scudded  off  to  the  Squire's  house  for 
help,  but  a  small  page  was  holding  a  gig-lamp  in 
front  of  his  injured  leg,  and  a  woman,  witn  an  ooca 
case  of  polished  instruments  gleaming  in  the  yellow 
light,  was  deftly  slitting  up  his  trouser  witii  a 
crooked  pair  of  scissors. 

"  It's  all  right,  doctor,"  said  she  soottiin^y.  •'  I 
am  so  sorry  about  it.  You  can  have  Dr.  Hor^ 
ton  to-morrow,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to 
help  you  to-night.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  saw  you  by  the  roadside." 

"  The  groom  has  gone  for  help,"  ^oaned  the 
sufferer. 

"  When  it  comes  we  can  move  you  into  the  pg. 
A  little  more  light,  Johnl  Sol  Ah,  dear,  dear, 
we  shall  have  laceration  unless  we  reduce  this  be- 
fore we  move  you.  Allow  me  to  give  you  a  whiff 
of  chloroform,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  I  can  se- 
cure it  sufficiently  to -" 

Dr.  Ripley  never  heard  the  end  of  that  sentence. 
He  tried  to  raise  a  hand  and  to  murmur  something 
in  protest,  but  a  sweet  smell  was  in  his  nostrils,  and 
a  sense  of  rich  peace  and  lethargy  stole  over  his 
jangled  nerves.  Down  he  sank,  tbrough  clear,  cool 
water,  ever  down  and  down  into  the  green  shadows 
beneath,  gently,  without  effort,  while  the  pleasant 
chiming  of  a  great  belfry  rose  and  fell  in  nis  ears. 
Then  he  rose  again,  up  and  up,  and  ever  up,  with  a 
terrible  tightness  about  his  temples,  until  at  last  he 
shot  out  of  those  green  shadows  and  was  in  the 
light  once  more.  Two  bright,  shining,  golden  spots 
gfeamed  before  his  dazed  eyes.     He  blinked  and 
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blinked  before  he  could  give  a  name  to  them. 
They  were  only  the  two  brass  balls  at  the  end 

Cof  his  bed,  and  he  was  lying  in  his  own 
room,  with  a  head  like  a  cannon  ball,  and  a 
leg  like  an  iron  bar.  Turning  his  eyes,  he  saw  the 
c^n  &ce  of  Dr.  Verrinder  Smith  looking  down 
at  him. 

"  Ah,  at  last  I "  said  she.  "  I  kept  you  under  all 
the  way  home,  for  I  knew  how  pamiul  the  jolting 
would  be.  It  is  in  good  position  now  with  a  strong 
side  splint  I  have  ordered  a  moi^hia  draught  for 
you.  Shall  I  tell  your  groom  to  nde  for  Dr.  Hor- 
ton  in  the  morning  ? " 

"  I  should  prefer  that  you  should  continue  the 
case,"  said  Dr.  Ripley  feebly,  and  then,  with  a  half 
hysterical  laugh, — "You  have  all  the  rest  of  the 
parish  as  patients,  you  know,  so  you  may  as  well 
make  the  thing  complete  by  having  me  also." 

It  was  not  a  very  gracious  speech,  but  it  was  a 
look  of  pity  and  not  of  anger  which  shone  in  her 
eyes  as  she  turned  away  from  his  bedside. 

Dr.  Ripley  had  a  brother,  William,  who  was  as- 
sistant suiveon  at  a  London  hospital,  and  who  was 
down  in  Hampshire  within  a  few  hours  of  bis  hear- 
ing of  the  accident  He  raised  his  brows  when  he 
h^rd  the  details. 

"  What !  You  are  pestered  with  one  of  those  I " 
he  cried. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  shotdd  have  done  without 
her." 

"  I've  no  doubt  she's  an  excellent  nurse." 

"  She  knows  her  work  as  well  as  you  or  I." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  James,"  said  the  London 
man  with  a  sniff.  "  But  apart  from  that,  you  know 
that  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  all  wrong." 
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"  You  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side  ?" 

"  Good  heavens  I  do  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  struck  me  during  the 
ni^t  that  we  may  have  been  a  little  narrow  in  our 
views." 

"  Nonsense,  James.  It's  all  very  fine  for  women 
to  win  prizes  in  the  lecture  room,  but  you  know  as 
well  as  1  do  that  they  are  no  use  in  an  emergency. 
Now  I  warrant  that  this  woman  was  all  nerves 
when  she  was  setting  your  leg.  That  reminds  me 
that  I  had  better  just  take  a  look  at  it  and  see  that 
it  is  all  right" 

"  I  would  rather  that  you  did  not  undo  it,"  said 
the  patient  "  I  have  her  assurance  that  it  is  all 
right" 

Brother  William  was  deeply  shocked. 

"  Of  course,  if  a  woman's  assurance  is  of  more 
value  than  the  opinion  of  the  assistant  surgeon  of  a 
London  hospitaC  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said," 
he  remarked. 

"  I  should  prefer  that  you  did  not  touch  it,"  siud 
the  patient  firmly,  and  Dr.  William  went  back  to 
London  that  evening  in  a  huff. 

The  lady,  who  hadneard  of  his  coming,  was  much 
surprised  on  learning  of  his  departure. 

"  We  had  a  difference  upon  a  point  of  profes- 
sional etiquette,"  said  Dr.  James,  and  it  was  all  the 
explanation  he  would  vouchsafe. 

For  two  long  months  Dr.  Ripley  was  brought  in 
contact  with  his  rival  every  (uy,  and  he  learned 
many  things  which  he  had  not  known  before.  She 
was  a  charming  companion,  as  well  as  a  most  as- 
siduous doctor.  Her  short  presence  during  the 
long,  v/eaiy  day  was  Uke  a  flower  in  a  sand  waste. 
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What  interested  him  was  precisely  what  interested 
her,  and  she  could  meet  him  at  every  point  upon 
equal  terras.  And  yet  under  all  her  learning  and 
her  firnmess  ran  a  sweet,  womanly  nature,  peeping 
out  in  her  talk,  shining  in  her  greenish  eyes,  show- 
ing itself  in  a  thousand  subtle  ways  which  the  dull- 
est of  raen  could  read.  And  he,  though  a  bit  of  a 
prig  and  a  pedant,  was  by  no  means  dull,  and  had 
honesty  enough  to  confess  when  he  was  in  the 
wrong. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  apolo^pse  to  you,"  he  said 
in  bis  shame-faced  fashion  one  day,  when  he  had 
progressed  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  sit  in  an  arm-chair 
with  his  leg  upon  another  one;  "  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  quite  in  the  wrong." 

"  Why,  then  ? " 

"  Over  this  woman  question.  I  used  to  think 
that  a  woman  must  inevitably  lose  something  of 
her  charm  if  she  took  up  such  studies." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  think  they  are  necessarily  un- 
sexed,  then  ? "  she  cried,  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

"  Please  don't  recall  my  idiotic  expression." 

"  I  feel  so  pleased  that  I  should  have  helped  in 
changing  your  views.  I  think  that  it  is  the  most 
sincere  compliment  that  I  have  ever  had  paid  rae." 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  truth,"  said  he,  and  was 
happy  all  ni^t  at  the  remembrance  of  the  flush  of 
pleasure  wmch  made  her  pale  face  look  quite 
comely  for  the  instant. 

For,  indeed,  he  was  already  fiu-  past  the  stage 
when  he  would  acknowledge  her  as  the  equal  of 
any  other  woman.  Already  he  could  not  disguise 
fiY>m  himself  that  she  had  become  the  one  woman. 
Her  dainty  skill,  her  gentle  touch,  her  sweet  pres- 
ence, the  community  of  their  tastes,  had  all  united 
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to  hopelessly  upset  his  previous  opinions.  It  was 
a  dark  day  for  him  now  when  tus  convalescence 
allowed  her  to  miss  a  visit,  and  darker  still  that 
other  one  which  he  saw  approaching  when  all  occa- 
sion for  her  visits  would  oe  at  an  end.  It  came 
round  at  last,  however,  and  he  felt  that  his  whole 
life's  fortune  would  hang  upon  the  issue  of  that 
final  interview.  He  was  a  direct  man  by  nature, 
so  he  laid  his  hand  upon  hers  as  it  felt  for  his  pulse, 
and  he  asked  her  if  she  would  be  his  wife. 

"  What,  and  unite  the  practices? "  said  she. 

He  started  in  pain  and  anger. 

"  Surely  you  do  not  attribute  any  such  base 
motive  to  me  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  love  you  as  unself- 
ishly as  ever  a  woman  was  loved." 

"No,  I  was  wrong.  It  was  a  foolish  speech," 
sud  she,  moving  her  chair  a  little  back,  and  tap- 
ling  her  stethoscope  upon  her  knee.    "  Forget  that 

ever  said  it.  I  am  so  sorry  to  cause  you  any  dis- 
appointment, and  I  appreciate  most  highly  the 
honour  which  you  do  me,  but  what  you  ask  is 
quite  impossible.** 

With  another  woman  he  might  have  urged  the 
point,  but  his  instincts  told  him  that  it  was  quite 
useless  with  this  one.  Her  tone  of  voice  was  con- 
clusive. He  said  nothing,  but  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  a  stricken  man. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said  again.  "  If  I  had 
known  what  was  passing  in  your  mind  I  should 
have  told  you  earlier  that  I  mtend  to  devote  my 
life  entirely  to  science.  There  are  many  women 
with  a  capacity  for  marriage,  but  few  with  a  taste 
fbr  biolt^.  I  will  remain  true  to  my  own  line, 
then.  Icame  down  here  while  waiting  for  an 
opening  in  the  Paris  Physiological  Laboratory.     I 
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have  just  heard  that  there  is  a  vacancy  for  me 
there,  and  so  you  will  be  troubled  no  more  by  my 
intrusion  upon  your  practice.  I  have  done  you  an 
injustice  just  as  you  did  me  one.  I  thought  you 
narrow  and  pedantic,  with  no  good  quality.  I  have 
learned  during  your  illness  to  appreciate  you  better, 
and  the  recoUection  of  our  friendship  will  always 
be  a  very  pleasant  one  to  me." 

And  so  It  came  about  that  in  a  very  fisw  weeks 
there  was  only  one  doctor  in  Hoyland.  But  folks 
noticed  that  the  one  had  aged  many  years  in  a  few 
months,  that  a  weary  sadness  lurked  always  in  the 
depths  of  his  blue  eyes,  and  that  he  was  less  con- 
cerned than  ever  with  the  eligible  young  ladies 
whom  chance,  or  their  careful  country  mammas, 
placed  in  his  way. 
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"  Men  die  of  the  diseases  which  they  have  studied 
most,"  remarked  the  surgeon,  snipping  off  the  end 
of  a  cigar  with  all  his  professional  neatness  and 
finish.  "  It's  as  if  the  morbid  condition  was  an  evil 
creature  which,  when  it  found  itself  closely  hunted, 
flew  at  the  throat  of  its  pm^uer.  If  you  worry 
the  microbes  too  much  they  may  worry  you.  I've 
seen  cases  of  it,  and  not  necessarily  in  microbic  dis- 
eases either.  There  was,  of  course,  the  well-known 
instance  of  Liston  and  the  aneurism;  and  a  dozen 
others  that  I  could  mention.  You  couldn't  have  a 
clearer  case  than  that  of  poor  old  Walker  of  St 
Christopher's.  Not  heard  of  it  ?  Well,  of  course, 
it  was  a  little  before  your  time,  but  I  wonder  that 
it  should  have  been  forgotten.  You  youngsters  are 
so  busy  keeping  up  to  the  day  that  you  lose  a 
good  deal  that  is  interesting  of  yesterday. 

"  Walla||  was  one  of  the  best  men  in  Europe  on 
nervgp  jEffiease.  You  must  have  read  his  httle 
booKToni  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns.  It's  as 
interesting  as  a  novel,  and  epoch-making  in  its 
way.  He  worked  like  a  horse,  did  Walker — huge 
consulting  practice — hours  a  day  in  the  clinical 
wards — constant  original  investigations.  And  then 
he  enjoyed  himself  also.  'De  inortms,'  of  course, 
but  stiU  it's  an  open  secret  among  all  who  knew 
him.  If  he  diad  at  forty-five,  he  cranmied  eighty 
years  into  it.  The  marvel  was  that  he  could  have 
held  on  so  long  at  the  pace  at  which  he  was  going. 
But  he  took  it  beautifiilly  when  it  came. 
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"  I  was  his  clinical  assistant  at  the  time.  Walker 
was  lecturing  on  locomotor  ataxia  to  a  wardftU  of 
yomigsters.  He  was  explaining  that  one  of  the 
early  signs  of  the  complaint  was  that  the  patient 
could  not  put  his  heels  together  with  his  eyes  shut 
without  staggering.  As  he  spoke,  he  suited  the 
action  to  the  word.  1  don't  suppose  the  boys  no- 
ticed anything.  I  did,  and  so  did  he,  though  he 
finished  his  lecture  without  a  sign. 

"  When  it  was  over  he  came  into  my  room  and 
lit  a  cigarette. 

" '  Just  run  over  my  reflexes,  Smithi'  said  he. 

"There  was  hardly  a  trace  of  them  left.  I 
tapped  away  at  his  knee-tendon  and  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  get  a  jerk  out  of  that  sofa-cushion. 
He  stood  with  his  eyes  shut  again,  and  he  swayed 
like  a  bush  in  the  wind. 

'*  *  So,'  sud  he,  *  it  was  not  intercostal  neuralgia 
after  alL* 

"  Then  I  knew  that  he  had  had  the  lightning 
pains,  and  that  the  case  was  complete.  There  was 
nothing  to  say,  so  I  sat  looking  at  him  while  he 
pufied  and  puffed  at  the  cigarette.  Here  he  was, 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  one  of  the  handsomest 
meii  in  L^ondon,  with  money,  &me,  social  success, 
everything  at  his  feet,  and  now,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  he  was  told  that  inevitable  death 
lay  before  him,  a  death  accompanied  by  more  re- 
fined and  lingering  tortures  than  if  he  were  bound 
upon  a  Red  Indian  stake.  He  sat  in  the  middle 
of  the  blue  cigarette  cloud  with  his  eyes  cast  down, 
and  the  sU^htest  Utile  tightening  of  his  lips.  Then 
he  rose  with  a  motion  of  his  arms,  as  one  who 
throws  off  old  thoughts  and  enters  upcm  a  new 
course. 
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*' '  Better  put  this  thing  straight  at  once,'  said 
he.  '  I  must  make  some  fresh  arrangements. 
May  I  use  your  paper  and  envelopes? ' 

"  He  settled  himself  at  my  desk  and  he  wrote 
half  a  dozen  letters.  It  is  not  a  breach  of  eonfi- 
dence  to  say  that  they  were  not  addressed  to  his 
professional  brothers.  Walker  was  a  single  man, 
which  means  that  he  was  not  restricted  to  a  single 
woman.  When  he  had  finished,  he  walked  out  of 
that  Uttle  room  of  mine,  leaving  every  hope  and 
ambition  of  his  life  behind  him.  And  he  might 
have  had  another  year  of  ignorance  and  peace  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ctunce  illustration  in  his 
lecture. 

"  It  took  five  years  to  kill  him,  and  he  stood  it 
well  If  he  had  ever  been  a  Uttle  irregular  he 
atoned  for  it  in  that  long  martyrdom.  He  kept  an 
admirable  record  of  his  own  symptoms,  and  worked 
out  the  eye  changes  more  fiiUy  than  has  ever  been 
done.  When  the  ptosis  got  veiy  bad  he  would 
hold  his  eyelid  up  with  one  hand  while  he  wrote. 
Then,  when  he  could  not  co-ordinate  bis  muscles 
to  write,  he  dictated  to  his  nurse.  So  died,  in  the 
odour  of  science,  James  Wfdker,  set.  45. 

"Poor  old  Walker  was  very  fond  of  experi- 
mental surgery,  and  he  broke  ground  in  several 
directions.  Between  ourselves,  there  may  have 
been  some  more  ground-breaking  afterward,  but  he 
did  his  best  for  his  cases.  You  know  M'Namara, 
don't  you  ?  He  always  wears  his  hair  long.  He 
lets  it  be  understood  mat  it  comes  from  his  artistic 
strain,  but  it  is  really  to  conceal  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  ears.  Walker  cut  the  oth»  one  off,  but  you 
must  not  tell  Mac  I  said  so. 

"  It  was  like  this.  Walker  had  a  find  about  the 
pOTtdo  dura — the  motor  to  the  fece,  you  know — 
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and  he  thought  paralysis  of  it  came  firom  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  blood  supply.  Something  else 
which  count^balanced  that  disturbance  mi^t,  he 
thought,  set  it  right  again.  We  had  a  very  obsti- 
nate case  of  Bell's  paralysis  in  the  wards,  and  had 
tried  it  with  every  conceivable  tiling,  blistering, 
tcHiics,  nerve-stretching,  galvanism,  needles,  but  all 
without  result  Walker  got  it  into  his  head  that 
removal  of  the  ear  would  increase  the  blood  sup- 
ply to  the  part.  Mid  he  very  soon  gained  the  con- 
sent of  the  patient  to  the  operation. 

"  Well,  we  did  it  at  night.  Walker,  of  course, 
felt  that  it  was  something  of  an  experiment,  and 
did  not  wish  too  much  talk  about  it  unless  it 
proved  successfiiL  There  were  half-a-dozen  of  us 
there,  M'Namara  and  I  among  the  rest.  The 
room  was  a  small  one,  and  in  the  centre  was  the 
naiTOW  table,  with  a  mackintosh  over  the  pillow, 
and  a  blanket  which  extended  iUnost  to  the  floor 
on  either  side.  Two  candles,  on  a  side  table  near 
the  pillow,  supplied  all  the  light  In  came  the 
patient,  with  one  side  of  his  face  as  smooth  as  a 
oaby's,  and  the  other  all  in  a  quiver  with  fright 
He  lay  down,  and  the  chloroform  towel  was  placed 
over  his  &ce,  while  Walker  threaded  his  needles  in 
the  candle  light  The  chloroformist  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  M'Namara  was  stationed  at 
the  side  to  control  the  patient  The  rest  of  us 
stood  by  to  assist 

"  Well,  the  man  was  about  half  over  when  he  fell 
into  one  of  those  convulsive  flurries  which  come 
with  the  semi-unconscious  stage.  He  kicked  and 
plunged  and  struck  out  with  both  hands.  Over 
with  a  crash  went  the  httle  table  which  held  the 
candles,  and  in  an  instant  we  were  left  in  total 
darkness.    You  can  think  what  a  rush  and  a  scurry 
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there  was,  one  to  pick  up  the  table,  one  to  find  the 
matches,  and  some  to  restrain  the  patient  who  was 
still  dashing  himself  about.  He  was  held  down  by 
two  dressers,  the  chloroform  was  pushed,  and  by 
the  time  the  candles  were  relit,  nis  incoherent, 
half-smothered  shoutiiws  had  changed  to  a  ster- 
torous snore.  His  head  was  turned  on  the  pillow 
and  the  towel  was  still  kept  over  his  fece  while  the 
operation  was  carried  through.  Then  the  towel 
was  withdrawn,  and  you  can  conceive  our  amaze- 
ment when  we  looked  upon  the  face  of  M'Namara. 

"How  did  it  happen?  Why,  simply  enou^. 
As  the  candles  went  over,  the  chloroformist  had 
stopped  for  an  instant  and  had  tried  to  catch  them. 
The  patient,  just  as  the  light  went  out,  had  rolled 
off  and  under  the  table.  Poor  M'Namara,  cling- 
ing frantically  to  him,  had  been  dragged  across  it, 
and  the  chloroformist,  feeling  him  there,  had 
naturally  clapped  the  towel  across  his  mouth  and 
nose.  The  others  had  secured  him,  and  the  more 
he  roared  and  kicked  the  more  they  drenched  him 
with  chloroform.  Walker  was  very  nice  about  it, 
and  made  the  most  handsome  apologies.  He  of- 
fered to  do  a  plastic  on  the  spot,  and  make  as 
good  an  ear  as  lie  could,  but  M'Namara  had  had 
enough  of  it.  As  to  the  patient,  we  found  him 
sleeping  placidly  under  the  table,  with  the  ends  of 
the  nlanket  screening  him-  on  both  sides.  Walker 
sent  M'Namara  round  his  ear  next  day  ia  a  jar  of 
methylated  spirit,  but  Mac's  wife  was  very  angry 
about  it,  and  it  led  to  a  good  deal  of  ill-feelmg. 

"  Some  people  say  that  the  more  one  has  to  do 
with  human  nature,  and  the  closer  one  is  brought 
in  contact  with  it,  the  less  one  thinks  of  it.  I  don't 
believe  that  those  who  know  most  would  uphold 
that  view.    My  own  experience  is  dead  agiunst  it. 
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I  was  brou^t  up  in  the  miserable-mortal-clay 
school  of  theology,  and  yet  here  I  am,  after  thirty 
years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  humanity,  filled 
with  respect  for  it.  The  evil  lies  commonly  upon 
the  surfoce.  The  deeper  strata  are  good.  A  hun- 
dred times  I  have  seen  folk  condemned  to  death  as 
suddenly  as  poor  Walker  was.  Sometimes  it  was 
to  blindness  or  to  mutilations  which  are  worse  liian 
death.  Men  and  women,  tiiey  almost  all  took  it 
beautifully,  and  some  with  such  lovely  unselfish- 
ness, and  with  such  complete  absorption  in  the 
thou^t  of  how  their  fate  would  affect  others,  that 
the  man  about  town,  or  the  fi-ivolously-dressed 
woman  has  seemed  to  change  into  an  angel  before 
my  eyes.  I  have  seen  death-beds,  too,  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  creeds  and  want  of  creeds.  I  never  saw 
any  of  them  shrink,  save  only  one  poor,  imagina- 
tive young  fellow,  who  had  spent  his  blameless  life 
in  the  strictest  of  sects.  Of  course,  an  exhausted 
frame  is  incapable  of  fear,  as  anyone  can  vouch 
who  is  told,  in  the  midst  of  his  sea-sickness,  that 
the  ship  is  going  to  the  bottom.  That  is  why  I 
rate  courage  in  t£e  face  of  mutilation  to  be  higher 
than  courage  when  a  wasting  illness  is  fining  away 
into  death. 

"  Now,  111  take  a  case  which  I  had  in  my  own 
practice  last  Wednesday.  A  lady  came  in  to  con- 
sult me — the  wife  of  a  well-known  sporting  baronet 
The  husband  had  come  with  her,  but  remained,  at 
her  request,  in  the  waiting-room.  I  need  not  go 
into  details,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  peculiarly  maUg- 
nant  case  of  cancer.  *  I  knew  it,'  said  she.  '  How 
long  have  I  to  Uve  V  *  I  fear  that  it  may  exhaust 
your  strength  in  a  few  months,'  I  answered.  '  Poor 
old  Jack  1  said  she.  *  111  tell  him  that  it  is  not 
dangerous'     '  Why  should   you  deceive  him? '  I 
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asked.  '  Well,  he's  very  uneasy  about  it,  and  he 
is  quaking  now  in  the  waitinff-room.  He  has  two 
ola  friend  to  dinner  to-ni^t,  and  I  haven't  the 
heart  to  spoil  his  evening.  To-morrow  will  be  time 
enough  for  him  to  leam  the  truth.'  Out  she  walked, 
the  brave  little  womui,  and  a  moment  later  her  hus- 
band, with  his  big,  red  face  shining  with  joy,  came 
plunging  into  my  room  to  shake  me  by  the  hand. 
No,  I  respected  her  wish  and  I  did  not  undeceive 
him.  1  dare  bet  that  evening  was  one  of  the 
brightest,  and  the  next  morning  the  darkest,  of  his 
life. 

"It's  wonderful  how  bravely  and  cheerily  a 
woman  can  fiice  a  crushing  blow.  It  is  different 
with  men.  A  man  can  stand  it  without  complain- 
ing, but  it  knocks  him  dazed  and  silly  all  the  same. 
But  the  woman  does  not  lose  her  wits  any  nuxe 
than  she  does  her  courage.  Now,  I  had  a  case 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  which  would  show  you  what 
I  mean.  A  gentleman  consulted  me  about  his 
wife,  a  very  beautiful  woman.  She  had  a  small 
tubercular  nodule  upon  her  upper  ann,  according 
to  him.  He  was  sure  that  it  was  of  no  importance, 
but  he  wanted  to  know  whether  Devonshire  or  the 
Riviera  would  be  the  better  for  her.  I  examined 
her  and  found  a  Mghtfiil  sarcoma  of  the  bone, 
hardly  showing  upon  the  sur&ce,  but  involving  the 
shoulder-blade  and  clavicle  as  well  as  the  humerus. 
A  more  malignant  case  I  have  never  seen.  I  sent 
her  out  of  the  room  and  I  told  him  the  truth. 
What  did  he  do  ?  Why,  he  walked  slowly  round 
that  room  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  looking 
with  the  greatest  interest  at  the  pictures.  I  can 
see  him  now,  putting  up  his  gold  pince-nez  and 
staring  at  them  with  perfectly  vacant  eyes,  which 
told  me  that  he  saw  neither  them  nor  tiie  wall  be- 
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hind  them.  '  Amputation  of  the  arm  ? '  he  asked 
at  last  '  And  of  the  collar-bone  and  shoulder- 
blade,'  said  I.  'Quite  so.  The  collar-bone  and 
shoulder-blade/  he  repeated,  still  staring  about  him 
with  those  lifdess  eyes.  It  settled  him.  1  don't 
beheve  he'll  ever  be  the  same  man  again.  But  the 
woman  took  it  as  bravely  and  brighUy  as  could  be, 
and  she  has  done  voy  well  since.  No,  I  dcm't 
think  that  there  will  be  any  return,  and  I  have 
eveJT  hope  of  her  recovery. 

"  The  first  patient  is  a  thing  which  one  remem- 
bers fdl  one's  life.  Mine  was  commonplace,  and 
the  details  are  of  no  interest.  I  had  a  curious  vis- 
itor, however,  during  the  first  few  months  after 
my  plate  went  up.  It  was  an  elderly  woman, 
richly  dressed,  with  a  wicker-work  picnic  basket  in 
her  hand.  This  she  opened  with  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  face,  and  out  there  waddled  the  fat- 
test, ugliest  and  mangiest  little  pug  dog  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  '  I  wi^  you  to  put  him  painless- 
ly out  of  the  world, doctor,'  she  cried.  'Quick, 
a  nick,  or  my  resolution  may  give  way.*  She 
ung  herself  down,  with  hysterical  sobs,  upon  the 
sofiL  The  less  experieneed  a  doctor  is,  the  hi^er 
are  his  notions  of  professional  dignity,  as  I  need 
not  remind  you,  my  yoimg  friend,  so  I  was  about 
to  refuse  the  comimssion  with  indignation,  when  I 
bethought  me  that,  quite  apart  from  medicine,  we 
were  gentleman  and  lady,  and  that  she  had  asked 
me  to  do  something  for  her  which  was  evidently  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance  in  her  eyes.  I 
led  off  the  poor  little  do^e,  therefore,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  saucerful  of  milk  and  a  few  drops  of 
prussic  acid  his  exit  was  as  speedy  and  painless  as 
could  be  desired.  *  Is  it  over  ? '  she  cried  as  I  en- 
tered.    It  was  reaUy  tragic  to  see  how  all  the  love 
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